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In order to comply with the wishes of Dr. Speijer I take 
the liberty to introduce his work with the students of Sanskrit. 

Indian grammar, which is virtually the same as saying 
Papini’s grammar, superior as it is in many respects to any¬ 
thing of the kind produced among other civilized nations of 
antiquity, is professedly deficient in its treatment of syntax. 
As all Sanskrit grammars published by Western scholars are, 
so far as the linguistical facts are concerned, almost entirely 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, upon Papini, it cannot 
be matter for surprise that syntax is not adequately treated in 
them, although it must be admitted that Professor Whitney’s 
grammar shows in this respect a signal progress. 

Some parts of Indian syntax have received a careful treat¬ 
ment at the hands of competent scholars,'amongst whom Del- 
briick stands foremost. All who are grateful to those pioneers 
will, it may be supposed , gladly receive this more comprehen¬ 
sive work, the first complete syntax of classical Sanskrit, 
for which we are indebted to the labours of Dr. Speijer. May it 
be the forerunner of a similar work, as copious and conscien¬ 
tious , on Yaidik Syntax! 

H. KERN. 

Leyden, 13 July 1886. 




PREFACE. 


This book aims to give a succinct account of Sanskrit Syntax, 
as it is represented in classic Sanskrit literature, without ne¬ 
glecting however the archaisms and peculiarities of vaidik prose 
(brahmana, upanishad, sutra) and of epic poetry. The facts 
laid down here have been stated chiefly by my own observa¬ 
tions in perusing Sanskrit writings, and accordingly by far 
the great majority of the examples quoted have been selected 
directly from the sources, if not, those suggested by the Pe- 
tropolitan Dictionary or others have, as a rule, been received 
only after verification. Moreover, valuable information was gained 
by the statements of vernacular grammarians, especially of Pa- 
nini, to whose reverenced authority due respect is paid and 
whose rules are referred to at every opportunity. For some 
useful intelligence I am indebted to Mr. Anundoram Borooah’s 
Higher Sanskrit Grammar Calcutta 1879. A welcome and pre¬ 
cious assistance were to me some treatises or occasional hints 
of distinguished European scholars, who, as Djelbruck , de 
Saussure, Whitney, have explored tracks of this scarcely 
trodden region of Indian philology. But for the greater part 
of the subjects falling within the scope of this compilation, 
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monographies and special investigations of a sound philological 
and seholarlike character are still wanting, and I have felt that 
want often and deeply. For this reason I am fully aware, 
that many deficiencies and inaccuracies will certainly be found 
now or appear afterwards in this first Sanskrit Syntax written 
in Europe. Notwithstanding, as I felt convinced that my 
labour, however imperfect, might prove of some profit by 
facilitating both the access to Sanskrit literature and the study of 
Sanskrit language, and that on the other hand this work might 
afford some base for further investigations on special points of 
Syntax, it is placed before the public with the confidence that 
it may be judged, what it is, as a first attempt, and an attempt 
undertaken by a foreigner. 

In arranging materials I preferred following, as best I could, 
the nature and spirit of the language I was working on, rather 
than clinging too closely to the classification familiar to us by 
the Syntax of Latin and Greek; in stating facts I have avoided 
generalizing from such instances as did rest only on my own 
limited experience, remembering the wise words of Patanjali 

iifTf?55 crfitnfarcra':. ^ i rr a^r 5 Fvrru ufimfaufrqaaPrw a^r- 

qgsrr a=aa ifer^r sn^wrspr. 

The whole of this Syntax is made up of six Sections. 
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ADDENDUM 


On p. 34 § 40 It. I wrote .1 could adduce no instance of with two aec. 


Afterwards I met with this: It. 3, 42, 31 


: 3rrP3 : JTfsj- 


wri jgqrnmfiPcPtfl 




SECTION THE FIRST. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE STRUCTURE OF 
SENTENCES. 


1. The subject of the sentence ') is put in the nomi- 
native case. The predicate of the sentence is either 

l Ste. noun or verb; (the horse runs), rl^Ui l 

(the horse is young). 

2. To the noun-predicate the so called verbum sub- 

Ver- stantivum is commonly not subjoined; from a logical 

bum m . # .... # 

sub- point of view it is indeed of no use, and its obliga- 

stanti- 

vum. tory employment in modern western languages rather 
to be called an abuse. Pane. 26 ^ ti^w ot put (he is a 
lord, we are mean people), Nala 1,30 ?5r ^fr mfhirr rqri g- ttcFTT 
orp:, Q&k. I ^fqr ifrR f ^ rrr -S 3 ^rfUlfrr: (is perhaps the head of the 
family near?). It may, however, be added. Pane. 100 
r arm) HuTTzrf'Sf^T, Kathas. 16, 115 lezrfw (I alone am guilty.) — 


1) Vernacular grammar has no term to name the subject of the sen¬ 
tence or grammatical subject. The term kartr signifies the agent or 
logical subject. In the same way karma means the logical object, whatso¬ 
ever may be its grammatical function; it thus implies the object of the 
active verb as well as the subject of the passive or the objective genitive, 
In such sentences as »the knife cuts”, the grammatical subject is both 
kartr (agent) and karana (instrument). 


1 
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§ 2-4. 


It must be added, if »to be” means »to exist” or »to be met 
with;” likewise if the grammatical tense or mood is to be ex¬ 
pressed. 

Rem. It is even wanting sometimes in such sentences, as con¬ 
tain a predicate in the optative or imperative mood; especially in 
some current phrases, as (adoration to him), «^rr[sc. ituth] 

hail to you), grr cfrerr (why make mention of —) sttoto or qrnr 
(v. a. malum alsit), etc. Prabodh. Ill p. 66 the Bauddha monk entreats 
the Qaiva to let him enjoy the instruction of his doctrines 
fwrUt navra - *ri mjrrssrff fetw(be you my teacher, I your pupil, 
initiate me into the doctrines of the Qaiv&s). 

3. Besides srfer and ^T^TfFT , the verbs fsRFT, FTWr, 

ofrTrT and the participle <Mtl may be used more or 
less as verbum substantivim. Schol. on P. 3, 4, 65 ') m- 
(there is something to eat), Ven. Ill p. 94 HyrcRT mtrf 

(here D. is sitting down under the shade —), Hit. 
107 srravTyish srfy otm the king of the crows is at the door). Prom 
the given examples it however sufficiently appears that the original 
meaning of those verbs has not wholly faded. Accordingly it is 
sometimes not indifferent which verbum subst. to choose. So fshaft 
especially denotes the »being met with” fr. il y a, likewise ^rfvtT, 
but not irarfh; tot expresses the »being in or on”, as fiRTnu; (v. a. 
painted); stair comp. Lat. versatur, 

Rem. By consequence, iisrfh is the proper verb, if there b.e laid 
some stress on the predicate, in other terms, if it be pointed out that 
the subject is invested with the dignity or possesses the quality predi¬ 
cated of it. Ch. Up. 6, 16, 1 it is said with respect to somebody, seized 
on account of a theft, apparently committed by him a nfa (TOT 3 kTT 
ijoiiu [not tjtot] ; Pane, III, 57 o Rt E) ay: to<tt uafit mya: (when 
the fire burns the wood, wind is his mate), Mhbh. 1,89,2.nf faroTT 
TOTOTT TOTOTT oTT ST 0it?l Holier R,stMlTO 

4. The same character is exhibited by the predicates 

1) fsTOTT in this sutra is one of the TTOTOTC (words meaning to be). 
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made up of a noun and a verb of becoming , growing, 
seeming , remaining, being called ,• -considered and the like. 
Comp. 32. 

5. The noun-predicate itself deviates by no means 
pr°X fr° m the common use of other tongues. It may thus 
catc - be any kind of noun either substantive or adjective, 

and is put in the nominative case, provided that it be 
pointing at the same person or thing as is pointed out 
by the subject, as #r^rr (the night is cold), for 

in that sentence the subj. ^1N! and the predicate ^ftrlFIT 
are relating to one and the same thing. This we may 
call the noun-predicate proper. Nothing, indeed, 
forbids other nouncases, adverbs and the like doing 
duty of the predicate, as rfl'T*) when — „water is in 

the pit,” Pat. 84 cfncfi: (yonder [house], where that 

crow is), Mudr. 23 rrnnrr: UU T gt ' MU (he [will] not [be] able to 
blot out [that] stain), R, 2,42,7 rjr^ hvi q ir ift (I have nothing 
in common with them nor they with me) and sim. 

6. As to the verb-predicate , the same action may 
predi- be expressed as well by the active voice as by the 
thc'ac- P as sive. When active, its agent or subject is put in 

ti T c the nominative case and its object in the accusative; 

voice ^ J 

the pa"- KW*'' 'ti^TlrT (N>. N. makes a mat). In the pas- 
91VC ' sive sentence, the object of the action is subject of the sen¬ 
tence and accordingly a nominative; the agent is invari¬ 
ably putin the instrumental. l^r^R Wit'* f5fuFt 
(the mat is made by N. N.); of (I sleep) the 

pass, form is *731 *7p7r7 (it is slept by me), and so on. 

7 . Sanskrit has a decided predilection for the passive 
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§ 1 -9 


Passive voice. In translating from that language it is often 

voice. . * l • 

necessary to transform passive sentences into active. 
For inst.. Pane. 43 feqchM - sjffr WT HcU n a T ^ : (it is a long time I 
hear blame you), Dagak. 133 erttW felT<f7T{nT qTanfrnrenfgfq (a 
maiden of heavenly appearance respectfully approached me), Hit. 
43 crt hr JTXT aj TO T R TT'.i rr^m fFt uaFrfl 1^: I 

dri*11*i jjif uut f^vmr 1 *. squr ^rTi 

8 . Since this preference is of course not limited to’tran- 
'S sitive verbs, nothing can be more common than the use 

P ves!' °f impersonal passives. Hit. 93 ^rrfq- smfsreRcpRf fe. 
fnr (some guardian of the crops was standing aside), Dagak. 18 
etufftriT cRfftfr Mq_rij ^f%5Triu (the lion, after having-slain the 
elephant, disappeared), Ven. Ill p. 79 cffpwsr nvrotr sr; ufSTVT 
^rr nt^VT. Even the verb subst. has occasionally a passive form, 
cp. 32 b). 

Imper- Rem. Apart from the said impersonal verbs, we have to re- 
verb? 1 cord the old and genuine impersonals with active or medial en¬ 
dings and meaning. In classic Sanskrit they are scarcely used, 
being but remnants of a more widely employed idiom of the elder 
language. Ait. Br. 1,9,2 jRrrw cfnjqFT qlNr ig& T -^rm iTsrfh (it 
avails such community, as where is a hotr knowing this), Agv. 
Grhy. 4,1,1 (if a worshipper in the three 

fires be affected by illness, he should withdraw); — Pane. I gvjr 
aph vr; :t frl (if it does not succeed notwithstanding the effort —). 
Likewise srairf (it rains) — cwfu (cp. Yajn. 1,136 with K&c. 
on P. 1,4,89) and so on. 

9. Participles, especially those in FT and rl^Tj 
^ and .the krty&s are frequently employed as 
attyff ^ they were finite verbs, without the at- 
vCTte tendance of the verb subst. In simple prose 

a great deal of the sentences are moulded in that 
shape. Hitop. 12 -srdi smjuT sqvrrfjH: wrfzjrsr (the tiger killed 
him and devoured him), ibid. 7 f^r fswippW: nvnr uqT^rrsmT 
(he entrusted his sons to the foresaid Vishn.), Q&k, I 



§ 9—10. 5 

n a KoU l Fr Htiict-nPi ' mu (surely, the hermitages should be entered in 
modest dress). 

Rem. The participles of the present and the future do not par¬ 
take of this construction, cp. P. 3, 2, 124 with 126'). 

10 . The subject of the sentence is not always 
Su i^ e . ct expressed. Often it is implied by the verb. For 
pl ed and are quite as intelligible as?T«<£ and pf 

^|Pr{) and likewise in the third person the sole <^lSr| 
suffices, if there can be no doubt as to the giver meant. 

Nevertheless, the personal pronouns denoting the 
subject are not seldom added, even when not required 
for the understanding, certainly much oftener than in 
Latin and Greek. Bee f. inst. Hala 2,19; 3,9; Kathas. 6,133. 
But the omission is impossible, if stress should be laid 
on the pronoun. 

Agent In passive sentences , the personal pronouns denoting 
plied, the agent may be wanting likewise, but of course this 
is not by far done so often as in active sentences. 
Pane. 127 Pi [sc. serf], ibid. 327 qf -ftr? qvrr- 

ajq 'Scftenraw (say, friend, why do [you] run away thus by false 
fear ?). 

The omission is regular with passive imperatives, that 
are expressive of an injunction or commandment in a 

softened or polite manner, as JTHJrlH (go), ^tlrllH 
hear) Pane. 87 the panther thus addresses the hungry lion, his 


1) A v Stitt. to P. 3,2,124 states.an exception for the case, that the 
negation qf is added to the participle, in order to signify an impreca¬ 
tion. Of this rule applied I know hut one instance, (Ji^upal. 2,45 quoted 
by the Petr. Diet. s. v. qr, V p. 680; but it is not improbable that the 
author of that poem has done so designedly to show his own skill by 
applying an out-of-the-way grammatical rule. 
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master Ko i i wfcr. ? fr Tm *j*r tmrh crram^T i ^mFragt ara: setS i *rc 
f5RrlT5rrt RUfilHcf CTUrfFIT W: 

11- But in sentences without a finite verb the personal 
pronoun denoting the subject cannot be missing. It may 
be said promiscuously ^hrMMFFT and 37HN M^J , 
qRrf^irOt^fW and and so on. The Ml 

t, & t, C *\ __ 

forms ^ fr^TFrfFT, S ftlfRIFfH are, of course, 
also available. 

Rem. Occasionally they are wanting even then, provided that 
it be beyond doubt, which subject is meant. Pane. 214 the crow 
Sthirajivin relates to the king of the owls the ill treatment he has 
endured from his own king, for g- jp r Jctr lq yP 'R r svrt ufcr: [sc. n^rr, 

VS 

as is perspicuous by the context]; ibid. 53 the lover addresses the 
princess uvr [so. fsf] srr sruiftf; ibid. 38 snu msm 

bi UV Ucj f&yfswHr; [sc. ropr]. Cp. ibid. 137, 13; 154, 10. 

12. A general subject may be expressed by using 

raiTub- the passive form, as (it is said), W* (it is 

Ject ’ taught). Likewise by the plural of the 3 d pers. of the 
active as M l*^ : (they say, when = it is said; germ, man 

ps ^ ~n 

sngt) , (it is known), it is told). But 

not seldom also the singular of the 3 d pers. of the 
active is employed in this manner. Pane. II, 34 gpynrr- 
NiUtHTnirr cmtoi I xffT m^fiHT (it is not without cause, one becomes 
a friend or a foe). The pronoun omitted is g- (— one, germ, man) , 
which is also sometimes added. Pane. 1,216 prutr =r vv fswysfn 
i^ET i UUT r VT ^ jf ir f ^ ^ frir i'i uuTrO ; (one must not lose courage even in 
distress; by courage one may regain one’s position in time). 

13. The accessory parts of the sentence, such as are to 
point out the w/iere, the when , the why , the how of 
the fact related, the qualities and other attributes of 
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the persons or things involved, are embodied into speech 
by the same or nearly the same grammatical appa- 
. ratus, as serves that purpose in other languages. It is 
the relative frequency or rareness and the distribution 
of these instrumentalities of speech, which gives to 
Sanskrit style its proper and peculiar character, the 
main features of which may be sketched as follows: 

14. lb. Sanskrit, in comparison with western langua- 
racter ges, does not avail itself much of finite verbs. Hence 
Sa ° n f 3 . abundance of gerunds, participles, absolute locatives, 
s |yj* noun-predicates and a relative scarcity of subordinate 
sentences. Accumulating short coordinate phrases is 
likewise avoided by using gerunds. Dagak. 19 srrvr 

fu^i^crfrur: srur-TTT sTRUTufeHTT-s feuup? fbav rl wT'ii'U 

took off the baby from the tree and sought 
for the fair one in the forest, hut not discovering her I carried 
it to my teacher, and gave it over in his hands. By his order 
I now have brought the boy to you.” 

In Sanskrit style the predicate of the sentence is 
many times expressed by means of a nomen actionis, 
to be translated by a finite verb. Pane. 21 ^.-rar vtb i «tt- 
fuu f ctvfer fennTa V'tT-'VT (Dam. said: why does my master stop 
and stay here?) 

O O 

IFy. Abstracts in rFT or (5T may be made of any 
noun either simple or compound. Since they are available 
in all noun-cases, they afford an easy expedient to bring 
a whole clause into a shape as concise as possible and 
to express logical relations in the very sharpest and 
most distinct way. Hence they are often employed in 
treatises, commentaries and similar works. A more 
detailed account of them will be given hereafter. 
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IEPy. A great and important place in Sanskrit com¬ 
position is filled up by compound nouns. This syn¬ 
thetic expression of thought is applied to the most vari¬ 
ous and manifold logical relations, but it is especially 
in the more flowery style of adorned literary compo¬ 
sition, that they are used at a considerably large extent. 
Relative clauses are commonly avoided by them. 

IYb. An other characteristic of Sanskrit style is its pre¬ 
dilection for the oratio directa. Words and thoughts are 
related just as they have been spoken and thought or sup¬ 
posed to have been, but they are not moulded into the figure 
of an oratio obliqua. Generally the adverb (thus, 
so) is put behind the words or thoughts related. Ac¬ 
cordingly the English sentence he ashed his friend , why 
he had not left this town is Sanskrit 'Lt Gd {I id 

So f. inst. Utt. I qi^iynrry^Rii 
rffew-Ri T lh feeniri ' ifufe (Mylady is tired; for this reason I beg 
Her to take Her rest). 


Y‘y. The system of correlation between relatives and 
demonstratives, though sufficiently developed as to the 
number and variety of combinations, has retained a 
great deal of the unwieldiness and prolixity of its ru¬ 
dimentary stage. It often reminds of the solemn style of 
old Latin. Mostly the relative clause precedes. Pane. 2 

irar an rnfiyvr: ffiiw arfkr r rarngkann (act so as to fulfill my 
wishes), ibid. 70 sr: avrt rft aranWTKi, and the like. 

^ o' f' • 

Yl'r. Sanskrit likes rhetorical interrogations, that is, 
such as do not put a question, but contain a state¬ 
ment either positive or negative. As this turn is much 
more employed than in modern languages, such inter- 
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§ 14—16. 

rogations are often to be translated rather freely. So 

gi; is not rarely an other expression of »nobody” and ^7 = 
»every body;” cpr. is frequently — ^because.” Similarly ipj 

iiyes,” ar^ and — »certainlycp. the idiom ar ^.gr ^ and 

other turns, more fully to be dealt with in one of the subsequent 
chapters. Compare Engl, why, when = »now, well,” Greek oincovv. 

YlPy. The predilection for the passive construction has 
been already mentioned (see 7). It is of course not restric¬ 
ted to the finite verb, but applies also to participles. 

15. Like all languages, that possess a rich store of in- 
0r 0 a f er flections, Sanskrit affords a comparatively great freedom 
W0I ‘ ds - as to the order of words in the sentence'). Yet, it is 

frequently not altogether indifferent in what order one puts 
one’s words. We ought to distinguish between the tra¬ 
ditional or regular arrangement and the various excep¬ 
tions caused by the exigencies of style, euphony, metre 
etc. Therefore though tracing a-general scheme, we 
must keep in mind, that it bears but on the most 
frequent employment, as it has been observed in perus¬ 
ing the best writers, but it cannot claim to be a set 
of fixed rules rigorously to be followed throughout. 

16. The traditional order of words is this. 5 ) 

tlonai 1- The predicate being verbal, it ordinarily closes 
the sentence, which is headed by the noun-subject, 
when expressed. The other elements of the sentence 
are taken in the midst, but placed so as to make the 

1) Compare Pat. I, p.39,1.18 tfopr 

uoriu 1 srat 1 miy <rir 

2) On this subject we have an excellent treatise of Prof. Delbhuck 
Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem (Jatapathabrahmana 1878. Yet, of 
course, it does not go beyond the archaic period of Sanskrit literature. 







verb have its object immediately before it, 376 

3) {TIFT (N.N. makes a mat), ^TIcTPT 1 3T£"‘ 

mvrii (N.N. has parted for Pataliputra with 
his brothers). In a similar manner the attributes and 
other accessories of nouns precede them. Moreover , as 
one is inclined in Sanskrit to avoid subordinate sen¬ 
tences by availing one’s self largely of participles, ge¬ 
runds and the like (14, I), it often occurs, that the 
chief sentence is preceded by a greater or smaller amount 
of accessory elements of the kind, put according to 
the exigencies of grammar and style either before the 
subject or subsequent to it. This sentence, taken from Pa- 
tanjali (I, p. 39, 10) may illustrate the above statement, qrrrrnuTT VT- 
=ettvt ?, ivrfSwfnT: sT^Taoistvisr nww safer a^rrr rfe rra arrurfH ur- 
Here the subject preceded by its attribute stands at the head, 
then follows —.u r f daurif iT: formally a predicative attribute of the 
subject, but as to its meaning an accessory of the gerund suffer, 
3b the other accessories of the said gerund, 4b the gerund itself, 
5b' the accessories of the chief predicate, finally that predicate itself. 


Rem. In passive sentences the agent, as far as I 
have observed, seems to have the precedence in the tra¬ 
ditional order of words, not the nominative of the karma. 
Pane. 126 rrfeh yjoRdfu fawfcr yrTifu rCTrufu, Hitop. 92 

ufsr wut: 


2. If the predicate be a noun, it is put be¬ 
fore the subject. Pane. 38 smry: feftsar fitfprflHrrfqn 
nTcur cjmilTnyd alfad f utsm raw?yrt 

rrerspsr:. Similarly in the passive. Hit. 20 mpr USTpWfUT UVT 
uf o i r l UW (now at all events I must be your companion). 

Rem. Pronouns, it seems, may be put indiscriminately before or 


behind their noun-predicate: STWT'S^ or mz 

3 Attributes are put before their nouns. But when 
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17. 

Modi- 

lied. 


doing duty of a so called predicative attribute, 
they generally follow. Comp, for inst. the proverb faiwynW T 
qf Wkum- TT ui'-iiri (fortune which has arrived spontaneously, grows 
a curse, when neglected). 

Rem. Not seldom they are separated from the noun (or pro. 
noun) they belong to. Dag. 141 q miH sn?PTT3': 'TTOJT ufpsrar: 5 when 
translating this sentence one should render mq>jy hy the adverb 
basely or in a base manner. So Pane. 73 ny jq H i 'filVM fsr- 
note the disjunction' of ytyqqg-; and 

4. The vocative generally heads the sentence. 

5. The prepositions are commonly preceded by their cases. 

6. In sentences linked to the preceding by means of 
relatives or particles, these words are put first; when 
enclitical, they are affixed to the first word of the clause 
they introduce. 

As it has been stated above (15), this traditional or¬ 
der of words is liable to be modified by various in¬ 
fluences of the power to cause the speaker to pre¬ 
fer an other arrangement. Instead of the subject, the 
word on which stress is laid will head the sentence. 
In this way the verb or an oblique noun-case or an 
adverb (especially when of time), are not seldom 
put first, because of emphasis. Hit. 97 srior: (of 

the kind there exist many, indeed), Dag. 132 g v.i T o?raq ' i uvujrT 
fl i (then I said: let this mise¬ 

rable elephant be gone, bring an other, a number 1 of the elephants);” 
Hit. 110 qrr 5jvrrfh rrrgydvfrcHvn; rrerr; Pane. 39 yx#r fstot 
aAisanj ibid. 53 nkrx ftot oqrrFT: tvfjutttij (meet with her still 
to-day). Absolute locatives and the like are also placed at the begin¬ 
ning. Bhojap. 8 jTftfr irrir vTrvrr: Hitop. 131 cmfif 

c 

srq^JT^rq- rnrr(r.Tf%?rr: hfit: , Pane. 54 nvr nr Uotoww 3 tt<5tt Jrrkb 

Likewise in connecting sentences it is necessary to 
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17—18. 


18 . 

Poeti¬ 

cal. 


commence a new sentence or a new clause at the word, 
which relates to somebody or something mentioned in 
the foregoing. Hence demonstratives often head the sen¬ 
tence. Pane. 37 stRh qzrmuff i ft? — vf^mrerr: 

trfHcrafh st i ftw — {Sr^UTsrT vfwtriT i an: n u 

Rem. In general, the manner in which sentences are linked 
together may he of some influence on the arrangement of words. 
So the type, represented by Hit, 110 yrerr ngTf%gR T gT Uorfamj* 
qf§-£: i VTf =gr rTrn [instead of mvny], often occurs, especially in 
polished style. Cp. f. i. Dag. 139 -?riyr... .fara 5n n rg? Srl P TCT»T^i srawu 
uyr, Harsha 11 qrii<yiicfiqcOd[rf i wmm- 

On the other hand similar reasons may expel the 
verb from its place at the rear, substituting for it some 
other word, required there by economy of style, because 
the end of a sentence is also fit to give some emphasis 
to the word placed there. Ratn. Ill q wyr re. fo r nmsiu 
Foriv (in you there is nothing we may not look for), Dag. 97 

q fn frqunmqvyr g- qranwr^if 

you do not restore to the citizens what you have stolen of them, you 
will know by experience the succession of the eighteen tortures, and 
at last the mouth of death); Kad. I, p. 292 yrwrfv fur srsrffh cTTTTsr 

There is much freedom, where to put ihe negations, 
as will be shown in the chapter, which treats of them. 

Sanskrit poets, especially in the more artificial and 
refined kinds, display a still greater variety in arrang¬ 
ing the parts of the sentence. We may account for 
it partly by the exigencies of versification, but for a 
good deal it is the effect of their aspiring after an ele¬ 
gant and exquisite diction. Yet, as deviation from the 
traditional order of words is not striven at for itself, 
the idiom of the poets is rather characterized by the 
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richness and size of compounds, by the elegancy of words 
and the melodiousness of sounds, by the elevation and 
perfection of style, than by an artificially disturbed ar¬ 
rangement of words. Such entangled and intricate struc¬ 
ture, as for example characterizes Latin poetry, is an 
exception in Sanskrit *). There it is chiefly displayed in 
the extraordinary great liberty in placing relatives, in- 
terrogatives and negations. 

Rem. Rhythmical wants and euphony, of course, may also exer¬ 
cise a greater or smaller influence on the order of words. Espe¬ 
cially in the old dialect. Here are some instances. Ch. Up. 4,4,2 
srpr gTWTT (instead of srg Ait. Br. 1,30,9 muT^nfif qy- 

(instead of °wr vU-rnpl}> ibid. 2,37,4 griPT 5?frTT MsJT sralw. 
The rhythmical disposition of the words is here prevailing on the 
regular arrangement required by logic, compare the figur hyper¬ 
baton , so much employed in Greek and Latin. — An other 
mark of antiquity is separating prepositions from their verbs, chiefly 
by particles put between them, as Ait. Br. 2,31,6 sn srr 
sit smrffT; 

SECTION II. 

SYNTAX IS CONVENIENTIAE AND SYNTAXIS 
RECTIONIS. 


Chapt. I. Concord. 

A twofold agreement is here to be spoken of, one 


1) Kathfis. 30,53 may give an instance of poetical arrangement, 
dtsfn 5fTP?T HlrffSl'-sll'fVrr: 

T -tl'cR W TTJ-T- 

In prose the words would not have been separated. 
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§ 19 — 20 . 


existing between idea and word (I), the other between 
words standing in the same sentence (II). 

Real I. As a rule, there is agreement between the real 

and 

gram- and the grammatical gender and number. As to the 
gender number, an exception is to be stated for the collective 
imm- nouns and some pluralia tantum , as (water), htutt: and 
ller - 2 Fjrrsr: (life), smf: (the rainy season), in the elder language also 
fRfsr: (collar-bone), tot: (neck), i) Earelj the gender disa¬ 
grees, as the neuter fqg sfriend,” words as UT?PT, VTar »'vessel; 
fit person,” f. i. Mhbh. 1,61,3 jjhh qnw g- prarrotU^(you are the proper 
man to hear —) (n.) and 5 HFTT (f.) »deity,” etc; — ^ypr: 

masc. plur. swife” is an instance of disagreement in both gender 
and’number 2 ). 

The diminutives generally retain the gender of their 
primitives 3 ): usurr m. as qg, but nfggrr f. as nit. 

Rem. Of the collectives some are not always used so; jpr 
f. ex. may as well denote a single individual as a collection of 
individuals. Accordingly, in the latter ease it may be said as 
well jpr: (sing.) as gqr: (plur.). 4 ) Similarly or ritarr: » people, 

le monde , les gens” gjn or qgr: ^offspring; subjects.” 

20. In a general proposition a whole class of individuals ( pa*. 
R kr1s" ma J optionally denoted by the singular or by the 

gene- _ 

ralis. 

1) Still Panini seems to have known it but as a plural, for in teaching 
taddhitas derived from it, be says. Jrtemvt [not jrtsrTUT:] -stir q- 4,3,57. 
Compare the similar development of Latin cervix out of the pi. tant. cer¬ 
vices , see Quintilian VIII, 3,35. 

2) is used as a singular in the Dharmasutra of Apastamba (see I, 

32, 6; II, 1, 17; 5, 10; 11, 12; 22, 7, etc.). 

3) Words in g have, however, sometimes diminutives in f. So 5 W 3 T 
(a -small dagger nftroyt Amar. k.), whereas (n.) more especially 
» sword.” 

4) So Nala 0,11 ng; CIQjV-H: ui uferfh: Uf UTpT 1 pTiHU yg UnT- 

but in the subsequent eloka we read tft. UTT gm rTr n ’ srr gglr 
1 mpsT-fr ^fSr, srfp fihrfu 
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Plural 
of pro¬ 
per 
names. 


21 . 

Plural 
of al> 
struct 
nouns. 


22 . 

Plural 
of a 
peo¬ 
ple’s 
name. 


23. 

Plura- 
lis ma- 
jestati- 
ens. 


plural of the common noun, srr^uir: <rsr: or sn^nwr: 'ryrr: 
(the brahman [that is, any brahman as far as he is a brahman] 
ought to he honored). Cp. f. inst. Bhoj. 13 f cttfaj i cticrf pfiT- 

nsf. Ururantsf fenuucFicffoJniwxTjr cru: [a kapalika speaks] »men, 

bitten by a serpent, or poisoned, or sick, we release immediately 
from illness.” 

Bern, Proper names occasionally are employed in the plural 
number, when signifying one’s family or descendants. Ragh. 1,9 
p artiP-FcRi arsr (I ■will celebrate the family of Raghu), — Pan 2,4, 
62—70 gives a list of those, that admit of such a plural. 

The plural of abstract nouns is employed in Sans¬ 
krit more largely than with us, at least sometimes in 
phrases, somewhat strange to our feeling. Kamand. 1,62 
ffirrf?<yjm ^tcruffFRmkruTf|TrT: i uawn ?sriwrT c£l=rcra :w:FTsr: 

»if a prince, who keeps his senses under control, follows tho path 
of polity, his fortune ( fortunm ) blazes upward, and his glory ( laudes ) 
reaches heaven,” Qak. VI gvyTUTWTra'jri-jRhin'jvqyuy (tst wr: "sleep¬ 
less he passes his nights, tossing himself to and fro upon his 
couch,” ibid. YII htwt raufi rom , nominum similitudines. Of 
the kind are =grrryT Mhbh. 1, 123, 77 »in times of distress,” uugt 
(— naqufri 'ai) R. 3, 4, 9 and the like. 

The plural of a people’s name is commonly used to 
denote the region, where that people dwell. The coun¬ 
try J inhabited by the nation called is also named 
in the same way it is spoken of TfJTFTP, 

^T^FTT:, etc , if the country of Pancala, Mat- 

sya, Kosala, Vidarbha is meant. Compare Latin Volsti, 
Parisii, Chatti, Germ. Polen, Hessen, Sachsen, Engl. Sweden 
and sim. 

The pluralis majestaticus is often used in addressing 
persons or speaking of them in a reverential manner. 

This applies to all words and epithets, such venerable men are 
designated with. Cak. II the king asks the messenger 


Pun. 4, 
2.81. 
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§ 23 — 25 . 


gftrT: (are you sent by my revered mother?). R. 1, 68 king Ja- 
naka tells Dacaratha the great exploit done by his sublime son 
R&ma inr fw uht i sng^rmifi' ■(idPjfyrrr fra- 

(your illustrious child, my king, has won my daughter, as he 
was come here by chance, a companion of Vigvamitra). 

Rem. Note the much employed metaphor of speaking of »the 
feet of —” instead of the revered master himself. In that case 
the name or title is commonly compounded with °qrsT. — note 
the plural — as Hitop. 96 ^tst Wfufu 

»— insults Tour Majesty.” 

24 Similarly it is a token of great respect, if one is 
addressed by the plural of the personal pronoun, anu 
or hbptT! instead of fsnr or the polite iistr. Dag. 69 a girl thus 
addresses a holy man i-iiMjmjT it at ijirt fawrarfu (Reve¬ 

rend, she, your servant, tells you of wrong done by me), Qak. 

V the ascetic Q ngarava says to king Dushyanta wr iiaft; (Your 
Majesty has heard —), Pane. 71 [Damanaka to the lion] dffb 
a^r ')• 

25. The plural ot the first person is allowed to be made 1 . 

3^= use of, when meaning a singular or a dual. Here we 
have not a majestic plural, but almost the same liberty 

or gq. _ 

as in Latin, to use nos = ego. Thus may have the 

purport om^ and ^TT^HT , and may be = ’^TTH 
c ~ 

or Instances are very common. Mudr. 1 Capakya 

thus addresses his pupil 5 ^ cfrnrrf^ntir (icUHtl-uavyfdlh ', Pane. 41 a 
monk asks for hospitality with these words vir uy av uffT- 

n TO T cafcra ' mnp I =T OTU arukr:. 2 ) Similarly Pane. 58 the 

1) Panini does not mention this idiom; did it not exist in his time? 

Patanjali also is silent about it, but the Kagika-comm. contains the 
v&rtt. (on P.1,2,59) st| raaitji<j. 

2) The given instance does not agree with the statement of some 

grammarian quoted by Pat. 1,230 igt|j 50Tq l ofeu i qiJ I VI unfit U- Pat. 
himself allows the plural of the first person even then, unless the pro¬ 
per name or the yuvapratyaya be added, thus , not cm* 
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plural is used instead of the dual, ftp qyj: utciTFr (what shall wo do 
no w [you and I] P) 


26. In all periods of the language the dual is the proper pan i, 
1)11:11 ' and sole number by which duality is to be expressed. ’ q 
If the voluminous mass of Sanskrit literature will once be tho¬ 


roughly examined with respect to syntactic facts, it is not impro¬ 
bable there will be put forward sundry instances of duality ex¬ 
pressed by the plural number. But the number of such excep¬ 
tions cannot be but exceedingly small. >). For, though the vulgar dia¬ 
lects and the pali have lost the dual, polished Sanskrit always 
strictly observes its employment and does in no way offer that 
confusion of dual and plural, which is so obvious in Attic Greek 
and already in the dialect of Homer. 

27. II. — Concord in cas.e, number, gender and 
imi- person is in Sanskrit the same, as in all languages 
ltar,v with inflections, that is to say, it does exist between 
all such words, as, while standing in the same sen¬ 
tence , are to point at the same thing. For this reason, 
the predicate does agree with its subject in case and 
person, the attribute with the noun, it qualifies, in 
ease and — if possible — also in number and gender, 
and so on. It would be superfluous to exemplify this 
general rule, 1 2 ) which, moreover, is common to all 


1) I have noticed three instances, all of them in poetry, and partly 

fit methinks to he interpreted so as to confirm the general rule. Of 
them , one R. 2,22,23 ^OTTfsftf contains a plural, which 

may be accounted for as denoting either the various kinds of sludium 
and ira (cp. Mann 7,45 —48) or as pointing at the diversity in time, 
space and persons of the manifold instances of holiness lost, so the comm. 
SUrsrard s gfiiisrgrofiqt — Katlias. 107,51 ssrywduiyTtlfTUthe majestic plural 
seems to have been employed. Strange is this passage: Mhbh. 1,24, 6 
-rj.yi yrjyrWTrh ^rqrf there being no room for the scho¬ 
liast’s interpretation SrfyfTOT ufHSTJraFT ST^ct-cRU. 

2) Grammatical concord bears with vernacular grammarians the well- 

2 
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27 . 


languages It will suffice to notice some more or less 
remarkable features: 

1) Pronouns follow the general rules of agreement. Thus 

it is Sanskrit to say FT , as it is Latin to say 

haec est quaestio, whereas Teutonic dialects always put 
the pronoun in the neuter sing. Dutch dat is de vrnag, 
Germ, das ist die Frage. Pane. 63 qrr otttiotsriu (so is my li¬ 
velihood), ibid. II, 201 emfr f^r (that is the most im¬ 
portant counsel), Oak. Til twrfwT efifru qPprterr: u maumm - 

uirflr dUhc i ^p i t ft (if officers are successful in weighty affairs, im¬ 
pute it to the virtue of their masters, who honour them with 
the execution). — Yet there may occur instances , where it would 
he not possible to observe this rule l.) 

2) Occasionally the verb will agree with the noun¬ 
predicate when standing near, instead of agreeing with 
the Subject. Pane. 263 gef i ffiah Fsr h FH sTTrFy [not jnrT:]. 
M. 9, 294 riv iicftrid t yTHT. unry yTsTUTSTU (these [foresaid] seven ele¬ 
ments are named together the seven-membered kingdom), ibid. 2,81 
iryTSiT|?w;.... rftt ^cr UT'Kidi fsrhei sTfrafr Fwy(— and the three- 
membered savitri should be considered as the mouth of brahma). 


chosen name of samanadhikaranya, that is »the relation existing between 
samanadhikaranas or words, whose substrate (ffiy^rptn) is the same 

(UUTU)”. 

1) See for inst. Ch. lip. 6,16,2 [bc( U5T rTrUrtf 

rrffi UdVT'fifTt- Here u dlcMI is rendered by Prof. Max Muller sit is the 
Self,” in a note he subjoins: »The change of gender in sa for tad is 
idiomatic. One could not say in Sanskrit tad dimd it is the Self, but sa 
alma" (Pref. to the Saer. Books of the Ea.st, I, p. XXXVI). Neverthe¬ 
less, in the words immediately following rfgj'ufy , that very idiom seems 
to be neglected, for the neuter Fry is the predicate of the masc. fcW- 
Here the neuter has been preferred, because of tad and tvarn there is 
not affirmed a full identity, as it is done with respect to sa and atm&, 
but it is only said, tvam is a phenomenal manifestation of lad: »tad 
(sc. atma) is also in you.” 
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8) Sometimes, in cases of discordance between the 
grammatical and the real gender or number of k noun, 
its predicate or attribute will agree with the latter 
(constructs ad synesin) R. 2 ,52, 42 f^t fera: — Hyiy rrr: 

5ifTT: crsTT: (thinking of thee — the subjects do not take food); here 
to gjrr:, though grammatically a fern., is added a participle in the 
mascul. Note in the example quoted the distance by which the 
attribute is separated from the noun, it qualifies. 

28 . If the same predicate belongs to more subjects 
or the same attribute refers to more nouns at 
the same time, the idiom of Sanskrit is almost like 
that of other languages. 

j Either the common predicate (attribute) agrees with 
but one and must be supplied mentally with the others, 
as Prabodh. Ill utotot rttu op, the schol. p. 57 ed. Calc, 

syrufu u-Tnrpr; Dag. 185 grrfurouf yr??rfbt uu =sr atfduuRacwfu 
(Kantimati and this kingdom and my own life are at your mercy 
from this moment). — This practically has the same effect as 
applying the Rem. on b.) of the other alternative, recorded on 
page 20. 

or it has. a grammatical expression adequate to its 
character of being common to more substantives at the 
same time. In that case: 

a. ) the number required is of course the dual when 
relating to two individuals, otherwise the plural, pit 

irpdrtfr; — pr: dim =et sr slurrc- Cp. the Rem. 

on b.). 

b. ) as to the gender there must be distinguished 
between persons and things. When relating to persons 
of the same sex, the common predicate or attribute is of 
the same gender: ferr ntht =sr sraiu i utut =et ir When 
applying to persons of different sex, it is always put in 
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the masculine: ftm utftt =et srrsrfh- But when belonging 
to inanimate things or things and persons mixed, it is 
neuter. K4m. 1, 54 rrnm smmm uut nffrirfh qfhisinj; M. 4, 39 
usw icjrr fet m m vcmm i crwi%nTvPi cfisrfru 

c. '■ii N c vi ^ si 

Rem. If neuter words are mixed with words of other gender, 
it is allowed to put their common predicate or attribute in the neuter 
of the singular . Mrcch. V crafycficd-g WCTT 5T<Eff*T ftp. Upu sTFTffd i 
vfr^r (the bird, whose wings are clipped, 

the leafless tree, the desiccated pool, the toothless snake are equal 
in the eyes of men, so the moneyless man). 

c.) as to the person. In the case of difference, the 
first person outweighs the second and third, and the 
second precedes the third (see Pat. I, p, 352, cp. 240, n° 26, 
Kat. 3, 1, 4). Patanjali gives these examples p=j vr KZfZjOB trspr: i 
■et ioirtim q^nsr: i for trenor: 

29. The type Tiberius et Gaius Gracchi., linguae Latina et Graeca 
is also Sanskrit. Ch. Up. 5,3,2 g^flprfrraw m?mjix?r =sr- 

30. Occasionally words connected by »with” are construed as if 

they were copulated by »and.” R. 2, 34, 20 pf qfpcTfrr ^T^uri 
funur p^wafT i totf nfrun urir p-wr: Here the plural 

p7?T: proves that df r) >J T *TTyp has the same effect on the 

construction as dffTT g. 

PREDICATE AND ATTRIBUTE. 

31. The distinction between predicate and attribute') 
is chiefly a logical one. Formally both follow the 
same rules of syntax, and it is but by the context, 
partly also by the place it occupies in the sentence, 


1) The term ^attribute” in this book is virtually the same as the 
term viceshana of Hindu grammarians. It includes therefore the so 
called »appositionfor I found no reason why I should retain the need¬ 
less distinction, which is often made between attribute and apposition. 


pa n I, 
2, 69. 



32. 

Com¬ 

pleting 

attri¬ 

bute. 

a.) a 
nomi¬ 
native. 


we can learn how to understand a given samanadhi- 
karana, whether ftftt- „the old father” or = „the 
father is oldetc 

As to their meaning, then, we may distinguish five 
classes, I the simple attribute, j^TcTT — „the old 

father,” II the so-called predicative-attribute, as FTrTT 
(= rT'Ie TFT) „the father, when old,” III the noun- 

predicate of the sentence , as FTrTT = „the father is 

old,” IY the noun , toanted by the verb for making up 
together the predicate of the sentence, as FTrTT 

TFT'TTrT (the father grows old), FTFFt 3[t ^"OTT (you 
think the father old), Y such a noun, as though for¬ 
mally agreeing with the subject or some other substan¬ 
tive, really serves to qualify the verb, as DaQ. 141 

zmm sTTcFTT^n <TFTtIT , see above, page 

11 Rem 

Of them the formal agreement of class 1 and II is 
fully made clear in 27. As to class III see 5. 

IY. — The noun wanted for completing the predicate 
is used in many idioms, the most important of which are: 

a.) it is a nominative, when accompanying verbs of 
being , seeming, becoming, growing, remaining, such passives 
as to be called, held for, considered, appointed, made, sim. 
C&k. I qrr f sniUTg r: (this deer has become distant), Ilitop, 

92 rrfitniT; Ochlu T 5TUcT. (the birds grew angry), Pane. 51 fsft- 
d?TRT: (why you have swooned so at a sudden?); Priy. 
p. 14 gr^JTTTSTgW ^cT rHfrR l (why do you look so glad?) Pane. 56 g- 
fT?iT VTcFmrvrcr. qvr: (the king was reduced to the possession of 
nothing but his fortress), Pane. Ill, 152 aifiniTr JT^gsrd (it is the 
wife that is called one’s nhome”). 



.M-an b ) it is an instrumental, if wanted by a verb of being, 
mental, becoming, seeming etc. when impersonal passive In this case 

both subject and noun-predicate are put in the instru¬ 
mental. Mudr. I rror =t wkrh = v(r ?r sraTrafvmfh > Dacak. 18 

(the baby was strong enough to endure 

all this toil). 

This idiom is, of course , obligatory with the krtya’s of 
Dagak. 164 foRvralfiRr rreroirnT ulilrraw (the prince deserves to 
be your attendant), Pane. 21 ftst rar <q r a-imn iTTofPT 

(and his strength may be adequate to his voice). 


°) an c.) an accusative, when qualifying the object of 
two- the verbs of calling and naming, of esteeming, holding 
for, considering, knowing as, of ma.king, appointing, elect¬ 
ing and the like. M. 2, 140 ramranif (him they call a 

teacher), Nala 3, 22 rnjr tri f§rfe (know me being Nala), Mudr. Ill 
if>T fr?qi (Oanakya has made king a gddra, the 

son, of Mura), Pat. I, p. 332 H^yU ' dfgyi trail (he boils rice to a 
jelly), Pane. 3 nfr -pq^raprifesjrrfir mr pr- 

con- NB. It is superfluous to give some more instances of 

.current 

aiom that well-known type, but it must be observed, that 
Sanskrit has also other concurrent idioms, it often pre¬ 
fers. Note in the first place, the nominative with ^frT, 
2 1 * the instrumental of abstract nouns. Both are equi¬ 
valent to the nomin. or accus. of the completing pre¬ 
dicate. Instead of sn^ruf ^ FPTT^rrfa (i hold 
you for a brahman), it is also said A hfd Ul 

—x o 

or A IpH ui<cM ; the same of course applies to the 

passive construction. P. 3, 9, 11 z fi fd-^H 

(you have set out for the forest, called Dandaka), Kac. on P. 1,1,1 
qfsVT5~: rirnrirra' fsryTHPT (vrddhi is established [here] a grammatical 

term). A more detailed account of those idioms will be 
given in the course of this book. 
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33. In the archaic dialect we frequently meet with two nominatives 

Middle construed with some verbs in the middle voice, viz. such as signify 

atten- to call one's self , to consider one's self. ') Rgv. 10, 85, 3 riiri ip/H 

two no- M ' fO ' o i l- i (he thinks himself having drunk soma), Ch. Up, 5, 3, 4 

minati- ut ftitTFr u fenranw dr 'SsrfijreV ^r^trr (why did you 

ves. n* - 

say you had been instructed? how could anybody, who did not 
know these things, claim himself instructed?), Tbr. 2, 3,8,2 dr 
fb^rFFUTr (ie, after having created the asuras considered 
himself as if he were a father), 1 2 )_Similar ly it is said in litur¬ 

gical style =rcr sfr with nom. »to assume the shape of —", Ait. Br. 
6,35,4 : sirfTt ’g'T rntm (having assumed a. white horse’s shape), 

Tbr. 1, 1, 3 , 3 =g-p5r_ ffroTb 3 ) 

Rem. In classic Sanskrit this idiom seems to have antiquated. 
»To call —, to consider one’s self” is expressed by means of the 
reflexive pronoun, as sgifJTFf ert i ^T fl TT^T Instead of the old 

type mzfr cHrsrT we meet with such compounds as Pane. 326 
STCoTfr fwoTT- 

34. In the case of a substantive being the attribute or 
predicate of an other substantive, disagreement of gen¬ 
der or number or of both is possible. R. 2,115, 15 upm 

TyrfUT ofTroTT nrrnfr qrs;#; (Bh. put on his head the pledge, [namely] 
the slippers). 


1) This nominative has its counterpart in Greek and in modern lan¬ 
guages. So says an illustrious German poet (Felix Dahn , S'kaldenkunst 
p. 79) »weise wiilint’ ich mich, und ach! ein Thor, ein pflichtvergessner 
Knabe erwies ich mich.’’ 

2) In a few passages of the upanishads and epic poetry we meet with such 
expressions a qfirjFT nwpi r -T : » holding one’s self a learned man,” for ex. 
Mhbh. 13,22,13. They are hardly to be accepted as compounds, like q(try. 
HURT, <T.i i'irf " j and the like (P. 3,2,83). 

3) See the amount of examples in Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII, 111. — Ait. 

Br. 5,7,2 we have a confusion of the two constructions, the acc. of the 
pronoun OTrqTUU. being used together with the nom. of the noun cTT 

^hT%TTRTTV f^dwtrT. 
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Chapter II. How to denote ease-relations. 

35 The manifold relations between nouns and verbs or 
nouns and nouns are signified by cases, by the pe¬ 
riphrase of cases, by compounding. As to the 
proportional frequency of the said modes of expression, 
nude cases are more freely employed in poetry than in 
prose, oftener in the earlier periods of Sanskrit than in 
the latter; whereas periphrastic expression strives at ex¬ 
tending by the time, the implements of circumlocution 
increasing in number and variety, the nearer we ap¬ 
proach to our own times. But the faculty of signifying 
case-relations by confining the correlating nouns into 
the somewhat rudimentary shape of compounds has not 
been overturned nor diminished by time. On the con¬ 
trary, whether we look at their frequency or at their 
manifoldness or at their expansibility, the old dialect 
is by far surpassed by the alexandrinian period of Sanskrit 
literature. 

36. The same richness and abundance is generally displayed 
in the several constructions, taken separately. Two or 
more conceptions of the same case-relation being equally 
possible in thought, they mostly are also available in 
speech; there is perhaps no language, where one may be 
less limited in this respect. Thus we meet side by side with 
a partitive genitive, a partitive ablative, a partitive loca¬ 
tive. Causality may be denoted by means of the instru¬ 
mental as well a§ by the ablative or by various periphrase, 

as etc. The person spoken 

to may be put in the accusative or dative or expressed 

by means of PTTrT , > TRT. The verbs of giving are 
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not only construed with the dative of the person be¬ 
stowed upon, but also with genitive or locative. The 
dative of the purpose is interchangeable with many a 

r r~ r- 

periphrase (^PT> T'TFTrFT etc.) and with infinitives. 
And so on. — Add to this the many implements for 
periphrase, either prepositions, partly ancient and common 
to the Indo-european mother-tongue, partly new-formed 
in Sanskrit, or nouncases and verbal forms that have 
almost the force of prepositions, as ^TTXOFT FFT^FT 

. 0 r~ ' 

etc. when = „to,” ^FirT „on account of ,” ^TsTTFT^Tr or RffiT 

== „without,” ^TFFUT — „by means of’, sim. Moreover, 

in most cases one is free to compound the substantive 

with those words, for ex. to say slIl^rl^rTn instead 

of ^FTF (for the sake of life), TITTUTT^ = 

^T^TUTFfT r Tff (over a stone), etc. — Finally it must 
be kept in mind that in a large amount of cases one 
has even the choice of either expressing the case-rela¬ 
tion , o r letting it be implied by a compound, made up 

♦ *—n, 

of the two correlating substantives 

(a lion among men), = (TsT: (the 

king’s attendant), «^r|! (slain by 

a serpent), sim. 

37. In consequence, the three general classes, we have 
set up, — eases, periphrase, compounds — do but re¬ 
present one and the same logical category and are 
in practice coordinate. For clearness’ sake however, 
as they cannot be dealt with promiscuously, they re¬ 
quire to be treated successively. Accordingly chaptt. 
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Ill—YI1 will contain the syntax of the cases, chapt. 
VIII the periphrastic expression of case-relations; in 
chapt. IX the different kinds of compounds — including 
also dvandva and karmadharaya, though logically be¬ 
longing to other categories — will be gone through. 

General scheme or the cases. 

38 * The nominative or first case (ST2FTT sc. 

Scheme p, 

°f the T^j) i s expressive of the sentence’s subject and predi- 

cases. 7 A J 1 

cate, see 1 and 5. Moreover the nominative is em¬ 
ployed to denote the noun taken by itself, apart from 
the sentence, as will be shown hereafter. 

The person addressed is put in the vocative.'). 

1) Though the vernacular grammarians have a proper term for the vo¬ 
cative — amantrita P. 2,3 ,48 — and even two for the vocative of the sing, 
(the voc. sing, especially is named sambuddhi , ibid. 49) it is however not 
considered a distinct eighth case, but an appendix to the nominative. 
PaniNi, after having stated (2,3,46) «lit 1 TOUT 
rthe first case serve's only to signify the gender and number of the thing 
designated by the word’s rude form or pratipadika" , thus proceeds : srsrhPT 
g (47) sn\s (48) , that is »it serves also to address, then it bears 
the name of amantrita .” — By the way I remark, that in translating 
P.’s rule on the proper sphere of the first case, I have dissented from the 
traditional interpretation. According to the commentaries qf p cn m means 
»size” or omeasure” — such words as JJ'J'ljr, wjf; HTShi are given for 
examples — and srau is »the grammatical number” so as to make the 
whole signify: »the first case denotes the mere meaning of the prd- 
tipadika , the mere gender, the mere size (or weight) , the mere number. ” 
See f. ex. the Kaijika on our sutra. That interpretation cannot be right. 
In the first place, in the Paninean terminology, it must be observed, 
prathamd does not mean the word put in the nominative case, but 
only the suffix of that case, just as doitiya names the suffix of the 
accus., trtiya that of the instrumental and so on. Now, to say in ear¬ 
nest, the prathama has the duty of denoting three things apart from the 
purport of the pratipadika, viz. linga or gender, parimana or measure 
and vacana or number is unacceptable and almost ridiculous, for the suffix 
of the nominative cannot give us certain knowledge but as to two of 
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Of the six others the general purport') may he 
sketched thus: 

1. The accusative or second case (f^tflMI) de¬ 
notes a.) the whither, b.) the object of transitives-, c.) 
an extension in time or space, d.) it is used adverbially. 

2. The instrumental or third case (FTrftaT 


them, nl. gender and number; the size or measure of the thing denoted 
by the pratipadika is made as little known by declension, as its color 
or its age. Moreover gender and number are grammatical conceptions, 
measure , size, weight geometrical ones. It is time to- discharge PaniNi 
of the absurdity imputed to him by his interpreters, and to show he is 
here as plain and judicious as that great grammarian is wont to be. 
The commentators were misled by y-yy, which they did accept as ex¬ 
pressing »the grammatical number”, as, indeed, it very often does. Yet 
here it must be the bhava of spy in its original meaning the naming or 
the being named, cp. P.1,4,89 (=«», when naming a 

boundary), 2,1,33 apdiviy-yy (= with krtyas, when denoting exag¬ 
geration) ,5,3,23 gynysrau Thrr, etc. Therefore itis not y y.| , which here 
is carrying the meaning of grammatical number, but qf) rn'tn; for this 
word may as well be employed in the narrower sense of»size; periphery, ” 
as in the larger of »any measure whatever,’’ and accordingly itis arso 
occasionally a synonym of fpsETT, (cp. P. 5,2,41 and the passages adduced 
in the Petrop. Diet. IV, p. 540). For these reasons the sutra, which 
occupies us, is to be analysed in this way 

(= y P?ryPF3r or et f5vy<=rad', for uwr and sryrr are both expressive of 
the grammatical number) rpffy'yurnw CPTOT. 

1) PaniNi has short and well-chosen terms to point put their different 
provinces. The category of the accusative he names karma, that of the 
instrumental kartr »agent” and karana »instrument ,” that of the dative 
sampraddna , that of the ablative apdddna, that of the locative adliika- 
rana. The duties of the genitive have not found an adequate expression. 

With respect to the nominative it must be observed, that Panini’s 
definition (see the preceding note) does ascribe a larger sphere of em¬ 
ployment to that case than we do in styling it the case of »the subject 
and predicate.” In this -the Indian grammarian is right. Nouns quoted 
or proffered outside the context of sentences are always put in the nomi¬ 
native. 
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may be called the with- case, for it signifies with what , hy 
■what, how. According to the various applications of 
this fundamental notion, there may be set up divers 
kinds of instrumental. So we have an instrumental of 
accompaniment — the so-called sociative — one of the 
instrument, one of the agent, of the way, the means, 
the manner, the quality, of time, of value, and so on. 

3. The dative or fourth (^tjqT) points out the 
direction of a movement. Mostly it is employed in a 
metaphorical sense. For the rest, its employment ad¬ 
mits of a division into two kinds: a.) the so-called 
dative of interest , b.) the dative of the purpose. 

4. The ablative or fifth (^rUMT} denotes whence 
there is a starting, withdrawal, separation, distance, 
consequence and the like, it being applied to various 
categories of thought. 

5. The genitive or sixth t’WT) upon the whole 
may be described as the case, which signifies cohesion. 
It chiefly serves to express relations existing between 
substantives ') and according to the logical varieties of 
these relations we may distinguish between the posses¬ 
sive genitive, the partitive, the subjective, the objective 
etc. Besides, the sixth case is wanted with some ad¬ 
jectives (as those of likeness, knowing and the contrary) 
and some verbs (as those of remembering). Sanskrit 
also has three more kinds of genitive, each of them 
displaying a particular character, nl. 1. the genitive of 


1) In this book -the term substantive has not the limited acceptation it has 
with the etymologist and the lexicographer, hut includes any noun that syn¬ 
tactically has the worth of a substantive, as stra, when = » truth.” 



the time, after which, 2 the absolute genitive, 3. the ge¬ 
nitive, which is concurrent with the dative of interest. 

6. The locative or seventh signifies the 

where and therefore it generally is to be rendered by 
such prepositions as in, at, to, on. As its employ¬ 
ment is not restricted to real space, but of course also 
extends to other spheres of thought, there are various 
classes of locatives, for ex. those of time, of circum- 

r->. 

stance, of motive (the so-called T'TFTfTfFrBTF) > the abso¬ 
lute locative. On the other hand the locative is not li¬ 
mited to the spot, where something^ is or happens, but 
it also signified the aim reached. 

Eem. 1. All nouns are declinable and put in the said cases, 
if wanted. This applies also to such conventional terms and signs, 
as the grammatical roots, affixes, anubandhas, pratipadikas, etc 

Rem. 2. Indeclinable are lb the adverbs, 2>y some nominal 
derivations of the verb, namely the gerunds and the infinitives 
Why they are devoid of declension is quite plain; for they do 
duty of noun-cases and generally their etymology does agree with 
their employment. 

Chapt. III. Accusative. 

39. I. The accusative expresses whither something is 
deno- moving. Pane, rsrrpr gfwr: (he set out for his home), Nala 1, 22 
faryu fu w'MrJ (then they went to the country of Vidarbha), M. 
whi- 2, 114 firuT (Knowledge came to the Brahman and said 

ther. j n i ns t ances adduced the movement is real. 
But in a metaphorical sense the accusative is likewise 

available. R. 2, 82, 9 jmrq vuut yunr, Dag. 40 h i VcCH 
(by this solicitude I grew sad). 

This obvious construction is not the only one. 
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The aim striven at may also be put in the dative (79), 
the aim reached is mostly denoted by the locative (134). 
Moreover various periphrase, by means of crfFT, STFFT- 

3 KMM etc are concurrent 

*V 

idioms, see chapt. Till. 

40. From this acc. of the aim the acc. of the ob¬ 

ject is not sharply to be severed. On the boundary are 
standing such turns as (Sit (he bends to you, rests 

on you), fsRt mw\ (he attains knowledge), 

r -s 

HTT (he moves towards the village). 

Verbs Bern. Verbs of bringing , carrying, leading , conveying maybe 

bring- cons t ra ed with two accusatives, one of the aim and one of the ob- 

ing ject jrRUrTT qmh rrinr qnffh crffh 5Tt (see Siddh. Kaum. on P. 1, 4, 
the ^ ^ 

like. 51); — Da§. 83 fsrt fori kp Htpr (let me conduct you to your 
lover), Qak. V sRprstf ufrrawi fsrwr (having dismissed Qak. to 
the home of her husband). 

41. When construed with a passive verb, the accus. of 
of the the aim sometimes remains accusative, as in Latin and 

Greek, sometimes it turns nominative. So it is good 
Cbl 6 Sanskrit to say W CTFTt 7T*Trt, TO STFTT TT^FT^T: 
Kathas. 25, 210 doth ntusn qfi aryrcnd) (now I want to go 
to the city of Benares), Pat. I, 464 rferd df -sen (the meaning will 
be understood), cp. ibid. 44 s n ^ r pyap TR iferd, ibid. 102 rndt iisrrrr 
rpusr. ')• 



1) Vernacular grammar makes no distinction at all between aim and 
object. Both kinds of accusative share the common appellation karma. 
Yet I greatly doubt, whether the acc. of the aim may turn nomin. when 
attending on the passive of all verbs of moving. I, for my part, am not 
aware of instances of any of them, but for ipj. The transitive compounds 
(43) of course are left aside, likewise such verbs, as the vaidik 
when = » to be asked for — ”. 



Rem. The ace. of the aim is not changed into the genitive, when 
attending a noun. It is said rrrtT ^ Sorer vv-y (the transporter of a 
horse to Srughna), with the ace. of the aim and the gen. of the 
object. Op. Pat. I, p. 336. 

42. II. The ace. of the object. — Upon the whole, the 
the ob- same category of verbs are transitive in Sanskrit as are 
ject ' elsewhere. Yet, some cases of discrepancy and some 
idiomatic turns proper to Sanskrit are to be noticed: 
1. Verbs of speaking may admit of the accus. of the per¬ 
son addressed, cp. 46; 2. Many a Sanskrit intransitive, 
whose English equivalent is likewise intr., may occa¬ 
sionally admit of an object put in the accus.; then 
the translation will generally differ. Of the kind are: 

1. intr. to weep, tr. to weep for; 

2. (TOfir » to laugh, » to laugh at; 

3. -|.^l7i k to rejoice, » to rejoice at; 

4. srtxrfFf » to be sorry, » to pity; 

5. oTvfh » to rain, » to rain upon; 

6. jjwfrr » to fight, » to fight; 

7. rq vrbj ffn to think, » to think of; to reflect; 

8. Verbs of rambling , erring , like hjj, =g^are trans. when — 
»to walk over, to go through”, note also such turns as ^rerr aid fit 
(he is a hunting), h# gyfu (he lives by begging). — 9 rureEftfu , rrefft 
and its compounds, may be construed with the aoc. of him to 
whom respect is shown. A complete list of such verbs is difficult to 
give. Most of them are to be known by the dictionary. 

Rem. 1. As a rule, the said accusatives are not obligatory. So 
the verbs of speaking admit also of a dat. or locat. or — 

and qrnrr are oftener construed with dat. or gen.; — it is 

said as well jarfh snjtrrr or srayrr uf (ot etc.) as jprfu srgiT, 
and so on. 

Rem. 2. Note also the turn Ustfu (this falls to my share) 

and the trans. construction of or teuttvt srmTiy,(vrvufc^ etc.), 

see f. inst. Kumaras. 1, 25; 3, 63; Ragh. 3, 22; 4, 11. 
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Rem. 3. ^hHh (to play) with the ace. of the wager is an^M, 
idiom of the brahmana. 

43. Intransitive verbs may become transitive, when being 
versb, compounded with some preposition 1 ;! i f T*T5T^§5lrT 

beco- ^ .- - v 

™ in § (he goes after the cow), pass. 3TU H3T F7 TrT. This 

S chiefly applies to verbs, compounded with 

c °ra- ____ r- 

poun- =5R 3T qTFf, but also to others Examples: yf H sh l ufd (to 

ded. O 

transgress); sriWrT srf&frrefTT, ep. P. 1, 4, 46; (to 

pity); mjusrfu (to partake of-, to enjoy); ^atorfh (to live by-), 
iVSTUTU (to dwell near-); rdmufu (to appear to-); gs^rsrfrT and gr- 
cmtoh (to rest on , to grasp), muufh (to inhabit), ^SfiTUTU (to 
neglect), nrEre^fu (to go to meet) etc. 

Rem. This influence of the preposition is even seen in the 
acc. attending on some compound adjectives, as wusiTf, 3m<pT (Mala 

*0/1 -O 

2,27 , R. 2,50, 1 srciWrmmar:). 

44. Instances of the so-called etymological or eo- 

n 4 te S ac- ito^te accusative are not wanting Da?. 133 fjtvttt m- 

cusa- gTjqsjTffT, R. 2, 54, 37 sfsrrTT: tut W oiuivfu (v. a. we have passed the 

tive. . 1 r 

night), ibid. 58, 21 q vu -uu i 5[fw srmsr mug (behave yourself pro¬ 
perly with respect to your mothers), Mhbh 1, 102,3 itWt: urtt: 

SPOTst cp T cj T U T: Cejifcf y m — An example of its passive constructiop 
is this: R. 2, 58, 20 cgmy sftojfuHHrT =sf pTuauy 

Rem. 1. Some of these etymological accusatives touch upon 
the sphere of the adverb and tlie gerund in °giT. Sometimes it 
is rather difficult in what category to class them. Of the kind 
are Oh. Up. 3, 15, 2 Odfu '{Itflif, Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 qyprrpmTT - 
yOH -(he killed [him] as one kills a beast), P. 3, 4, 43 n) j tf o n^ dgid , sim. 

Rem. 2. The krts in are only available when etymol. aeeus. C.Ji, 3, 
The Ka§ika gives these examples: Qu. cfrr cK t F^ xr c fmff : Answ. n 5 TT unfp- 
rT'CT^u; so cfrr nfourutnuT: etc. 

45. Some verbs admit of a double construction, which 


1) Pat.I. p. 107 mtourr Vtb sr bimoir: mtouTT iraflu. 



Verbs 
with 
a dou¬ 
ble con¬ 
struc¬ 
tion. 


46. 

Double 

object. 


is the counterpart of the well-known Latin idiom munus 
mild donat = munere me donat. Compare for inst. 
fHUsT- — Mhbh. (ed. Calc. 3, 17242) 

TO f&UsITnwrcrh mjirqiqdb 

si -si o 

(Dharma bestows riches on both 
good and wicked). 

f%cp. — R. (Gorr.) 5, 11, 11 yrrcr- 
(they utter out be¬ 
guiling talk). 

5 Prq-. — (he robs the mo- 

si *s Si 

ney). 

Both constructions are used side by side in this mantra of 
Paraskara (Grhy. 2, 2, 7) UU F5TT <rf(7[ U Tfu. 

Rem. The verb ggr seems to offer some irregularity of construc¬ 
tion, but in fact it is not this verb, which is dealt with in a 
strange way, but it is the common translation of it, which con¬ 
ceals its proper meaning. One is wont to translate it »to sacri¬ 
fice,” but its real purport must have been some of »worship¬ 
ping, honouring, feeding” or the like. Accordingly the offering 
is put in the instrumental, the divinity fed or worshipped in 
the accusative. One needs must say robs hob? 

u&nefa M/tuiri. — The real equivalent of our »sacrificing” is 
^ — tusn ; here the divinity is a dative, and the object is either 
the fire or wheresoever the offering is poured into, or the of¬ 
fering itself; therefore ;rg«r nfrr uftfu or gg-«g urn ffSrjTftfrr- — 
Moreover the etymol, aeeus. is of course also available as well with 
grp as with j;; it may be said gpd UsTmiv, sfeitj sTyffir- But the 
instrum, of the offering with jr is vaidik according to P. 2, 3, 3 
(see Pat. on that sttra, I,p. 444). 

Now, some verbs have the faculty of admitting two 
objects at the same time. 

It is said as well ggj srfiiT (fie tells a story) as fori orfSr (fie speaks 
to you); as well snj ggtH (fie vanquishes the enemy) as ptw fRrfrt (he 


YAjfi. 2, 114 [fh?u] fauir- 

fUFTT^nv 3T ^wutjtu (a father 
may either bequeath his sons 
as he likes best, or he should 
bestow the best lot upon the 
eldest). 

M. 8, 270 ^snfM^TTHTSr| oTT^T 
"lywrT bauu (a not-dvija, 
when hurting a dvija with 
harsh words). 

the robs the owner). 
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conquers a kingdom); as well fgriWUUSrTfvrr (he teaches his pupil) as 
s mrmi r ft rt (he teaches the law). By combining both constructions 

•o ^ 

we obtain 1. srfar fomrj 2. srj ynir srafh; 3. fgnrfr yuujrrmfr. 

This double object may attend a.) verbs of spea- 

king , as etc., asking, as ZTQ, HsT 

^ C\ ^ * s - *\5 

Wrf, qn^FT and sim., teaching , especially 
^(lltrl and wmmn, b.) some others, especially 

p. pv 

SlMIrl (to win ), (to milk), <rriFH (to punish , to 

tine). See P. 1,4,51 with the commentaries. 

Examples: speaking : Xala 1, 20 Hfrr 'S^riy^nfr srrsr aiWojy uvr 
fTTT, R-2, 52, 31 srqrrir 5rfy cfnuwny; — asking , begging: Ch. 
Up. 5, 3, 5 qrg- stt T T35R T. tmTUBWlf; (that fellow of a r&janya 
asked me five questions), M. 8, 87 mvir <g-e$gd ferru, Kathas. 1, 
31 u srr q r * r uWri (he requested a boon of me), Mhbh. 1, 56, 24 
uatrf prn mvr u fori yra^rjiha^u (I do not beg gold of you, my 

king, nor silver, nor cows); _ teaching R. 2, 39, 27 cfdyisn usrir- 

oTT^uraf tryusnwr uny (I will do all that, which Mylady enjoins 
me to do); — f?r: Mhbh. 3, 59, 5 fhuvPfqfb'VTfoT firsTT frer umr; — 

: Kumar. 1, 2 imsrffT Tfmfu urfWiJhtr — yswfHffT (they mil- 
ked from the earth resplendent gems and herbs of great medi¬ 
cinal power); — M. 9, 234 ytrjhfj (he should punish 

them with a fine of a thousand pa^a). 

Rem. Indian grammar adds to them some others, instances of 
which construed with a double object are scarcely met with in 
literature, if at all. Of the kind are f% (to gather), jpj (to check),- 
*TET_ (to rob), rpy (to churn), thus exemplified: djyu T d Rwi f h UTf ufb i 
nTu a r ^urfe nyi tmffr etc - ’)* 

47, Yet, with none of the said verbs the double accusative 
is of necessity. Other constructions are quite as usual, 
sometimes even preferable, especially in simple prose. 

1) Here also vernacular grammarians put the two accus., depending 
on such verbs, as atr, see 40 R. 
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The verbs of ashing are often construed with the ablat. or genii. 
of the person addressed. Those of teaching admit of acc. of the 
person -j- loc. of the thing taught (Priy. p. 11 iffrruFVarTVTfyv - ••• 
P -il-d fcffcii i ), y I fcyi T rf ) ti kyi H and other verbs of enjoining are con¬ 
strued with acc. of the enjoinment -(- dat. (or its substitutes) of 
the person. Those of speaking are often construed with the dative 
of the person addressed, or the genitive, or gfft, 

NB. Some verbs as 3h M (to tell), (to make 

known), snf^Tpr (to enjoin) never comply with the 
double object. 

48. In the passive construction the person asked, addres¬ 

sed, defeated etc. turns nominative , the thing asked 
for , spoken etc. remains accusative. Therefore, though it 
may be said separately -sit: as well as jjapwStJj, rppr as 

well as trg t: cpr:, when combined, we get the type yrTrrv*pP«srJT i 
VST: V 3 T <ff 3T -rPT ; Examples: Pane. 29 nrrfvfTt u-TT uayw ssrmwmr-. 

(v. a. I have asked my master to grant you his protection), 
Kathas. 27, 142 si nilu FpaibwPf' fft ?nf%u: (Ba^ta has prayed 
Qiva for a foe, fit to fight with); — P,. 2, 97, 15 rr f=r it fvgp 
oir-^il npit vrimr aw:; — Da?. 80 mr fvrrardi tnvatu^TrfirT ykrr- 
• f T ' ii i q ; — M. 8, 36 wm u oRysTTEv: ^rraTrwisriTSiW^ (but when 
bearing false witness, he must be punished with a fine of one 
eighth of his goods). 

This passive construction is often avoided ') by em¬ 
ploying one of the concurrent idioms, taught in 47- 

Therefore ssrfvs; Fat erfu or miR, qmWrcFarar: v?: or roTrtr^rTSTTrT) etc - 

49. Accusative with causative verbs. — If the primitive 


1) With some verbs it is, if at all, but rarely met with. Upon the 
the whole, the construction with a double object appears to be the rem¬ 
nant of an old vegetation, which has almost passed away to be suc¬ 
ceeded by new stalks and young steins. We may see the same process 
at work in Latin, Greek and the, teutonic languages. In all of them 
the idiom of the double object loses territory time going. 
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Double be an intransitive verb, its causative is construed with 

object 

with the accusative of its (the primitive’s) subject. Prim. 5TfT 

tlve3 ' V^rT: Caus. q^rft^^fT ZTO'lfrT. The same ap¬ 
plies to verbs of going-, then we will have occasionally 
two accusatives, one of the aim and the other, point¬ 
ing out the primitive’s subject. Prim. ^"^T^rTT 9T5TFT- 

Caus. (TsTTI^TtT mWtTl UW. 

But if the primitive be a transitive , there is diver- p | 4 * 
sity of idiom. Often the primitive’s subject is in the 
same manner put in the accusative, when con¬ 
strued with the causative, but often also in the in¬ 
strumental. In the former case we have of course 

two accusatives, as Kath&s. 9, 10 =ar^ piuf TO .ra-g i uuau ': 

(the best of ascetics made the queen eat a consecrated porridge), 

wherewith cp. this instance of the instrumental: Mhbh. 2, 1, 7 q- H l v-Hih r 

ram (I shall not be able to get anything done by you). 

The difference of both constructions is determined by 

the diverse nature of the notions, carried by them. If 

one wants to say he causes me to do something, it 

♦ 

is by his impulse I act , there is room for the type 

but if it be meant he gets something done 
by me, I am only the agent or instrument through which he 

acts, the instrumental is on its place TO. 

Examples: a.) of two accusatives; Mudr. I, p. 43 cfTsyfeu^TT- 
rJg.ijnrr.pj Tr vcpfr: (do not the vices of 

Candrag. still remind the people of the former kings?), Dag. 144 
fmrpl rRur sjfycRurr ur (my parents allowed me to 

wed that girl), Mhbh. 1, 75, 28 u (he made the holy 

men pay taxes), E. 2, 55, 17 ^iqviwmI(horaffitU '(he ordered her to 
embark), ibid. 2, 94, 2 ms HTdb, Dag. 215 



tTTOT *rr fsramiT- — So always varrorfft 7T=n?^rT%p, for this verb 
at the same time formally is a causative and as to its meaning 
(i to teach) it belongs to the category, mentioned in 46. 

b.) of the instrumental of the primitive’s subject: Dag. 170 st 
prar grnrtwr =srerrp (she obtained an order of 
the king who was unaware [of what had happened before] to put 
to death this honest man); Mudr. I, p. 37 gT^ r f hre l T (after 

having got written the letter by Qakatadasa); Pane. 51 pvrenp srPT- 
5stTT^3TRTerar^(the Cartwright let him bring home by friends), Ku- 
m&ras. 6, 52 g- ^wTOrmT5r OT£FrPp(he [Himavan] suffered his zenana 
to be entered by them, that is »he opened his zenana to them”), 
M. 8, 371 frt SoTM: WTsjityra'T (her the king should order to be 
devoured by dogs) '). 

50. In the passive construction these two types are likewise 
possible: 1. the primitive's subject turns nominative, the 
primitive's object remains accusative , as Mudr. V, p. 172 qfpyrforr 
aTrmuptrr cF U T por , the active form of which would be sR*np wrr- 
r TT*TpuT crfpS n uris ri -p , 2. the primitive's subject is instrumental , 
but the primitive's object turns nominative, as Mudr. I, p. 22 


1) Panini gives a different rule about the construction of the causa¬ 
tives. In his sutra 1,4, 52 he teaches that the primitive’s subject is the 
karma of the causatives of a.) all intransitives, b.) the verbs of going ( moving ), 
c.) those of •perceiving and knowing (sfg), d.) those of feeding , e.) those 
of uttering voice, and the following rule declares » optionally also with 
'-MjiffiM' and frtpITH’’ [and their compounds, see Pat. I, p. 109, 1. 10]. 
With the other causatives, therefore, the primitive’s subject is not 
considered an object (karma), accordingly not put in the accus., but in 
the instrumental, according to P. 1, 4, 55 compared with 2, 3, 18. 
Now, to these rules of Pttnini, which do not take account of the in¬ 
ternal difference existing by necessity between the two conceptions, 
but simply set up some outer marks, I have substituted the description 
expounded in the context. Mr. Anamdobam Bokooah has preceded me in 
this way. Moreover I have tested Panini’s rule in numerous instances, 
but found it deficient now and then even when paying due respect to 
the modifications made in it by the different varttikas on our sutras 
(1, 4, 52 sq.), whereas the same enquiry confirmed the exactness of the 
rule as it has been laid down in the context. 



fSrtrarprar fiw -Enl^Hw^at qsmwy: active ^ararat - rremt srrfrr- 
Hoil-HuRd-'l ' qa^ssrpj^ (R. has killed the unhappy Parv. by means 

of -a vishakanyd). The latter type appears to be rare ') , 
the former is the general one and is applied even in 
such cases, as would not admit of two accusatives in 
the active form. 

Examples of type 1. — Mudr. VII, p. 222 FT cfrodm 

nvsr r^fwr., Kull. on M. 8, 287 ensnpartft north rr*rcrt rrautv: (he 
must be caused to pay as much as has been expended), Dag. 164 
vyvr oHfikP TT Efos r ^U T Qrft sfgr (Kogadasa made me enjoy 

a hath, food etc.), Hitop. 9u ftrTPrR [sc. s^tu] u grroiw; guild -J-TlffrT: 
(then he [the hare] commanded the chief elephant to make his pro. 
stration), R. 2, 62, 1 yr?n p rm rsnr srrforr: rpyi srra^ip 

Example of type 2. Malay. I, p. 15 uoiawtr wrr udru 

d l ^ f vicf sr, (v. a. His Majesty, indeed, has it in his own power to 
make me release Madhavasena). 

51. When having got a more or less figurative sense, the causatives 
may change their construction. So with ysroff T (to show) and ^ T o CT frl 
(to tell) the person who is caused to see and to hear is sometimes 
put in the acc. as attending on a causative, but it is more com¬ 
mon to use the gen. or dat., because they in fact range with the 
verbs of showing and telling. So a^u ' trf and its compounds are 
never construed w r ith the acc. of the person to whom something is 
made known. 


52. The accusative of the object is not restricted to the 
sative finite verbs, but affects also some active verbal forms, 
pend- which are grammatically classed among the nouns. In the 
nig first place all participles, gerunds and infinitives with ae- 
n°uns. fj ve signification must have their object put in the accusa- 


1) Apart from the two examples adduced in the context I do not 
remember having met with any. In both of them the object and the 
agent are persons. 
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five. Hitherto there is no difference between the syntax of 
Sanskrit and of its sister-languages. But the accusative is 
also wanted with some classes of verbal nouns, com¬ 
monly not reckoned among the participles etc., ') nl. p. 2 ,8, 

, 69 sq. 

a.) with those in 3\ made of desiderative verbs ; this 
class of adjectives has indeed almost the nature off par¬ 
ticiples, b.) with some in 2"'^ of kindred signification, 

c ) with those in , when having the worth of a partic. of the 
future, d.) with some krts in °^r J ), e.) with the krts in °fj, 
when barytona. 

Examples: a.) M. 1, 8 crar: (wishing to create the 

manifold creatures), Mhbh. 1, 167, 48 uspjffitepr TOtrrr ffkna: 
pgrcm) — b.) Dag. 25 hvt I could not hoax' 

the harshness of their words); — c.) Kag. on P. 2, 3, 70 grt 
gsTfn (he goes to make a mat) 1 2 3 ); e.) see 53. 

Rem. 1. Those in jgpr are also mentioned by Parjini as agreeing 
with acc., but this construction has antiquated. Instances of it are 
met with in the archaic dialect. Taitt. S. 6, 1, 6, 6 cft i xph i pvr fepff 
usrffFT sr pst Ch. Up. 5,2,2 ^raxckr f snut hhith (surely, he 
obtains a dress). 

Rem, 2. Note also the acc. with the adj. ^ (worth, deserving). 

As far as I know, this idiom is restricted to the epics. Mhbh. 1, 

63, 4 rraffr rxwr (this king is by his penance worth of 


1) See Siecke, de genetivi in lingua sanscrita imprimis vedica usu, 
p. 17 sqq. 

2) Especially, if a debt be the object, P 2, 3,70. K&g. grft. 

3) Examples in literature are scarce. Whitney (Grammar § 271 c.) quotes 
Mhbh.3,73,25UcRWfUoTT^yi:i but the example is doubtful, for the whole 
sentence runs'thus: STUIrfl -sfbT tTol-Hq’iusiTtfai':, where it is also possible 
to accept the acc. as the aim ol the verb snrrfT:. — R. 3,10,15 figyPTRT" 

trl I fil^xrfir: I would afford an instance of , con¬ 

strued with the accusative, if it were not probably a bad reading; pTdehtriyq^ 
is to be changed in pgr srcsnT; 



Indra’s rank), R. 1, 53, 12 rr erfrHnrragfe f rtmoKTSTlH^she is not worth 
being given up by me) ■). 

Rem. 3. In the ancient dialect of the vaidik mantras many more 
kinds of verbal nouns may agree with acc. So for inst. Rgv. 6 , 23, 4 
srfScijr qfq: uhr Mhbh. 1, 113, 21 we have even an ace, de¬ 

pending on a nomen actionis fjrsrkrsrr rrfr (by his desire to conquer 
the earth) qure P4( ' a> likewise ibid. 1, 167, 3 
(by his wish to retaliate Drona). 

5& The acc. with the barytona in though not rare in the earlier 
period, seems to protract but an artificial life in classic Sanskrit, 
as it is met with only in refined style and even there side by side 
with the genitive 1 2 * * ). Dag. 199 it is said of a good king, that he 
was swrsrfuHT swr^wTcjfuHT rtsjcfnvTFrafjrir stsr (ho- 

nouring the wise, making his attendants mighty, raising his kinsmen, 
lowering his foes); comp. Pane. Ill, 71 ^(•’T irRm OsTT'. ( a king, 
who rules his subjects). — On the other hand, the examples given 
by Kag, on P. 3, 2, 135 prove that at the time, they were ap¬ 
plied at first, the construction with the ace. was obvious and na¬ 
tural. So rpTT&mj: CTdWre T ilorf?FT snrnyw (the Qravislithayanas 
have the custom to shave the hair of the young-married woman.) 

Cp. Apast. 1 , 3, 15. 

54. m. The accusative of space or time serves to de- p - 2 , 

A space f note a continuity of either; it expresses therefore 
time, what space is occupied or during what time the action is 

1) In the classical language complies with genitive. So Priyad. 

39 S u f S ' Sirayat Ti l iU RCT (let her sit down, she is worth half of my seat). 
Likewise 

2) PaniNi explicitly states (P. 3,2, 134 sq.), that the barytona in 
are restricted to the denoting of lasting and inherent qualities. But he 
nowhere affirms that the oxytona are not to be employed in that sense. 
Indeed, a genitive with nouns in '°FT, even when expressing lasting qua¬ 
lities, is very common in classic Sanskrit. In the same passage Dag. 

199, the example in the context has been borrowed from, we read 14 ^i'RVrl I 

UcrRuvTTTrrp^ and ; yfricnrit (.oRVpIfqTPTTVHyT. • •« hhhmIUi Mulct! xtIrict- 

tTOW. Comp, the list of epithets in Kad. I, p. 2 cRrlf riqpuilfmi 5 !, etc. 



55. 

Adver¬ 
bial ac¬ 
cusa¬ 
tive. 
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going on. Compare the acc. spatii and temporis in Latin, 
Greek, German etc. 

Examples: a.) space R. 2, 91, 29 srnsr fir sptt ufo un^Ttrqwf- 
jtqn 1 (for the soil became flat over an extent of five yojana’s in 
every direction), Mhbh. 1, 153, 40 ft- •. gvpf ^ Ht^n fh /Tia-TCTgr 
(he seized him and dragged him along over a space of eight 
bow-lengths). 

Rem. When naming the dimensions of a thing, one does not 
use this accus., but avails one’s self of bahuvrihi-compounds. 

6 .) time Pane. 165 ; ?m5r iv r r f g-i rf h rer£kmrak^(for so many days 
it was yours), Dag. 96 udtuUdi (gentle sirs, please, 

wait a moment). 

Rem. 1. Now and then the acc. of time denotes the time at 
which. R. 2, 69, 1 ?JWoT cT £?TT: nQmfc r U^TTfUrTT 

ifrflf ^ -s OTiDu ':, Dag. 153 dt fsrr;. 

fTFralii-ii chi|RlrJlri( g:. w-jiisi. feuar Hararrakr. Cp. 

Ait. Br. 1, 22, 12; Mhbh. 1, 63, 40; ibid. 1, 121, 34; Apast. 1, 5,12. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes artsirr is put behind the acc., when deno¬ 
ting the time, during which. Hitop. p. 51 rprr diajjf ojrf 

q r rfam (I am bound to perform during a month a vow for Durg&). 

Rem. 3. The acc. of time remains unchanged in the passive; 
see Dag. 96 quoted above. But occasionally it is dealt with, as 
if it were the object. R. 2, 88 ,2 ^ fist tT^TFCR; graft srfs?TT Wt 
(= here the noble hero has passed the night on the naked earth) 
instead of gisrfr srfikr^ 1 )- 

IY. As a rule, the accusative neuter of any 
adjective noun maydodutyfor an adverb, srfci 
(he goes swiftly ) } Hl^lH (he speaks gently), 


1) Comp, such Latin expressions, as Caes. B. G-. 5,89,4 aegre is dies 
sustentatur, and the interesting discussion on the matter Pat. I, p. 445 sq. 
From Patanjali’s words it is sufficiently plain, that to say 5BTVUU *TTVT: i 
SPUH 3?)yr: is as good as LIVIN' JTTVPTJ STZ3H artSPT- From another pas¬ 
sage of the same hook (I, p. 338, vartt. 9) it results, that some made 
the kalakarma-verbs range with the akarmcika or intransitives. 
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^ fe^-TFT (he amuses himself secretly), 

WWJWl (he entertains respectfully). 

The acc. of the subst, rrpr (name) is used as a particle — snamely,” 
sometimes also it answers to Greek ovopx »of name.” Nala 1, 1 

56. a great number of prepositions and the like agree 
also with the accusative, see chapter IX. Of the interjec¬ 
tions, mr is often attended by accusative. 

Chapter IV. Instrumental. 

57. The third case has been styled instrumental after 
its. most usual employment of expressing the instrument 
or means or agent [P. 2, 3, 18 cp. 1, 4, 42]. Yet its start¬ 
ing-point is rather the conception of accompaniment;, 
and it is for this reason some claim for it the name 
of sociative. ') Nor can there be any doubt , the suf¬ 
fixes, by which the third case is made, viz. bid and d, 
convey the meaning of accompaniment, simultaneous¬ 
ness and nearness 

58. X. Sociative. — The instrumental is the equivalent 

mental, of our with — together with, accompanied by. In this manner the 

soeia- third case is u8ed *• Panc - 1 j 305 5 f rrr htotst rrmrej^- 

tive - jTr^j y: i Jjdfrsr urav. uyffh: (deer seek after the comradeship with 
deer, so kine with kine and horse with horse, the fool with the 
fool and the wise with the wise). 

«.)with Upon the whole however, the instrumental, when 

prepo- ^ A ~ 

sitions. sociative, is accompanied by some word expressive of 


1) This tenet has Been laid down by B. Delbbuck in his pathmaking 
treatise Ablativ, Localis, Imtrumentalis, 1867. 
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the notion Qi being together viz. 1° the adverbs , 
m% wt, wm which may then be considered 
/ prepositions, as (FT: FTFFTT 2° such participles as 

F^rT, FfR, tf^FT and the like, as (FT: 

TftrPTT or compounded HirllHl«&fF. Or the notion 

of the sociative is expressed by a compound, the for¬ 
mer part of which is TT° (or TT^°) as (FT: fFftrT J. Occa¬ 


sionally the gerund 3TT3FT (having taken) is also used 
in the meaning of with. 

The prepositional adverbs etc. are likewise added 
to the instrumental for the sake of denoting relations 
between different parties as to converse with , to meddle 
with, to light with, to contend with, sim. 

Examples : a.) srf etc. expressive 


1. of concomitancy. Mrcch. X, p.372 srfir nrarV x n ^ ' ^u oWriO-mi 
(are Carudatta and Yasantasena still alive?), Mhbh. 1, 113, 20 ^ 
rnizri srayrUTsf uurivut yrauwu: i cpsrr nror ^ yrar^:, Pane. 127 
sr^sr nfrt qiwrr:, KatMs. 4, 186 ?r=r nyura- .—- 


SoFPJTJ 

2. of mutual relations. Pane. 78 <t: it qrft fn ; ibid. 257 

5 fl=fc r Uf rTST (v. a. how are you his friend?), ibid. 281 firaraT 
^ f%rt l &IU<ylcj : (disagreement with a friend), Kathas. 47 , 88 er FFT 
forv ttu <£5*1 (he fought with him), Pane. Y, 66 =5T7trr^Rfudt%- 
irffuHsnFrm^fg i =T IF? nfuqi^^illrUWSF Note the phrase ?t^r tlf 
(Pane. 137, 13; 178, 1) and the type, represented Panq. 43 fit 
fi l li n' ST3T (after having fastened her to the pile with 

a strong fetter). 

b.) ?r%T and the like: Kathas. 13, 110 UFraff?: cftf!? 
rFIt Jnft (he fled from this spot to his home with his attendance), 
R. 2, 52, 91 Slta prays cpq-g- i m?T =? urn=r: [that is: 

his brother and me] wrtwri 




Rem. An elegant paraphrase of the sociative is occasionally 
used as the latter part of a bahuvrihi. So in the verse quoted Pat. I, p. 
426 flfh lliirTO r gTTr? c P7~ »alone but for his good sword, he 

went after the Pandava,” Dag. 159 ^cfnwr USTgr^ifferT ^sr qf{"5H - 
fjtyftferforiwT'gth (you stand aside as if longing for some you love, 
alone with your lute), Pane. 159 pre raiw iT uwHgefcr t. 

59- Yet the sole instrumental will not rarely suffice. In 
^ the old vedic dialect, the brahman as included, it is 
sS°s. very common, denoting as well concomitancy as mutu¬ 
ality of relations. But in classic Sanskrit it is restricted 
to the language of poetry and poetical prose and to 

some typical expressions. 

Examples: a.) from the archaic dialect.' Rgv. 1,1,5 
{ T im f f ' (may the god come with the gods), ibid. 8, 85, 7 
Weh FT — Ait. Br. I, 6, 3 SErsFTFr 5JWTT ■SFmajp (he enjoys food 

with his family), Ch. Up. 5, 10, 9 ^r rafir l". (conversing with them). 

5.) from classic poetry, etc.: 1, concomitancy R. 2, 27, 15 orrf FSTOT 
i i iu r iM r fii r (I shall go to the forest with thee), ibid. 2,68,2 

TO MTHtfchtf.uph sraiH £FT3T U.Ha-l; — 2. mutuality of rela¬ 
tions Dag. 175 Funfu ^ s r st n srsrcr (he took a great aver¬ 

sion to his young wife), ibid. 91 rWT sfryaraT uuiairyjreTpOT (with 
this courtesan I made a bargain), R, 3, . 18, 19 ^-prfS: urfha 
q- cfttf? : (Laxmana, one should make no joke at all 
with cruel and vile people), Pane. Y, 62 rr rTriu &wgu t: (a wise 
man does not keep counsel with women). It is often said 
snjtrrr without hit , etc. 

Rem. 1. Note the turn, instances of which are afforded by 
Mudr. Ill, p. 116 rrar foidfofFW'lsiul o l' rmTOTT (I have left them 
nothing but life) and Prabodh. V, p. 103 g p V^ ifi' e r ft 

irfewfu (in short he will part with his body). 

Rem. 2. Note (quarrel) with the sole instrum. Pane. Y, 74 
ift3Trr WT-Wiyun t (the cooks’ quarrel with the ram). 

60. Compound nouns or verbs, whose former part is FT, 
or , 2b many words expressive of the notions of 
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uniting., combining, mingling are often construed with the 
sole instrumental, even in prose. This construction is 
the regular one with HyT and its derivates. 

Examples: a) compounds, commencing by & etc. Dag. 79 
ooufci , Hitop. p. 16 7rm mirwr uvrrwrm urtulf (there is 

not in this world a man more happy, than he, who has a friend 
to converse with), Qak. IV, vs. 12 utydsiwi - T cI U TH^ 'I (a jas¬ 

mine, clinging to a mango-tree). Mrcch. I-, p. 34 -pr (TUU urrs^H. 

6.) other verbs of uniting, mingling, combining. — M. 1, 26 
grspWTtgu: nuTo Pane. 274 dtscr wrWT wR=m: (mixed 
with his kinsmen), Qak. I, vs. 30 srra U (she does 

not join her voice to mine). 

Bern. 1. (h 1 is often = Lat. affivere alqum alqua re. So Mhbh. 

I (Paushyap.) fcimi-Aui U HTtsTntrT (it was not his intention to 
harass his pupils), cp. R. 2, 75, 57. Many times it is = »to bestow 
something upon somebody”, f.i. Pane. 3 ^ reft va rer - T UM-l ahffiivi I fq 
(I will bestow a hundred of grants upon you). 

Rem. 2. P. 2, 3, 22 mentions the verb #jrr, complying with 
aec. or instrum., but instances of that idiom seem to be wanting 
in literature; Patanjali gives the example fqrjj or fq=ri Hd T d f K , 
but it is not plain what is here the meaning of uvr. — -A. similar 
instrum. depending on a compound verb, commencing by q, is 
taught by Pan. 1, 3, 55 and his commentators, see Pat. I, p, 284. 
According to them it is said ^tutt i siywr UtCJ-^rl »he makes 

presents to a servant-maid, to a female of low-caste, etc.” the instr. 
being used only in the ease of illicit intercourse. 

strum ^he instrumental attends on the adjectives of equality } p.2,3, 
nitive ^eness > identity and the like, as FFT, fpTFT, 

adjj. ofnt^T. Here however the genitive is a concurrent 
ness, construction, just as in Latin. It is said promiscuously 

equali - p. 

ty, etc. mrV or FT^TT FFP 

Examples: R. 2, 118,. 35 st^ijt uu: (equal to Indra), Hit. I, 22 
trarfu: OTTUT: (like beasts), Hit. p. 118 u~rq uph s?rfcf> u uu) u Utq- 
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Gufb, Malay. I, p. 2 lsrsr q q- qTiidtufa FTnyr: (he is not even equal to the 
dust of my feet); Pat. I, p. 327 b: rnbj ; i rist t~^TorfFT (he has become 
their equal). — If »to compare with” is to be expressed by some 
metaphor, the instrumental will often be of use, so for ex., when it 
is denoted by the image of putting on a balance, cp. Kumaras. 
5, 34. — Compare also such expressions as Dag. 130 rnisy r r cq flTyg- 
(and I having the same business as these friends of 

mine here). 

of a genitive: Mhbh. 1, 139,16 eTbfi anftTT cfifias-wp 

R. 2, 23, 3 suit sfrsw fsrbsr utst rmu ([his] face shone like 

the face of an angry lion). 


Q 2 As the instrumental is the exponent of the notion 
instru- of accompaniment and simultaneousness, so it is also avai- 
with lable with words expressive of the very contrary, namely 

words . ■ T i 

of sepa- separation and disjunction. 1 n the same way as it is said 
FT'TJ ^l^rT:, ipRT „with you,” one is allowed 

to say mj f l^FT', MMcfd „ without you.” ') 
The proper case for expressing separation, the ablative 
is however also available. In some phrases the instru¬ 
mental is more frequently employed, in other again 
the ablative. The instrum, prevails with frjsT and most 
of the compounds, beginning with f%°, also with | 
and sft'T, but the ablative with such as 3* sy. 

Examples: Pane. 84 qtard tstjtst: (he was not deprived of life), 


1) Del br. 1.1. p. 71 »Der begrifl trennung ist zwar logisch der gegen- 
satz von zusammensein, liegt ihm aber desshalb psychologisch sehr nahe.” 
Or, to speak more exactly, it is not the conception of separation, that 
is expressed or signified by the instrumental, but the notion of mutu¬ 
ality' underlying both union and separation, finds in it its adequate ex¬ 
pression. We have here therefore the same kind of instrum,, which is 
spoken of in 59, b 2, Accordingly words of separation may also be con¬ 
strued with rrq etc. Pane. 57 q q iuu ' i ^ Qubit wQvjQ. Compare 
English to part with. 
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Dag. 172 gq | ty iu r -yd a r g cF TT y (she peeled the grains of rice of 

their husks, so [cleverly] as to keep them entire), KatMs. 15,82 
yruT famr|; Tbprai^FT (R. forbore the grief caused by his 
separation from Sitd), R. 2, 96, 27 qjgqtjr JTfrlT rtRvft qijq'aTrri' (let 
the earth be freed from a great stain). 1 ) 

Rem. The adjectives pflrrT, ^kr, ( dtP r . T, faTjyr sim. often are = 
»without.” 

63. II. By extending the notions of concomitancy, ac- 
mentai" companiment, simultaneousness from space and time 
to all sorts of logical categories, we may understand 
case. how large a sphere of employment the third case occu¬ 
pies in Sanskrit syntax. Generally spoken, it is always 
used, when it is wanted to express the circumstances, 
instruments, means, ways, properties accompanying 
the action and qualifying it. In other terms, the instru¬ 
mental has the duty of telling the how of the action 
or state, expressed by the verb or verbal noun, it de¬ 
pends on. 

For clearness’ sake the most striking types of this 
instrumental will be severally enumerated: lb and 2b 
it is expressive of the instrument (karana) and the 
agent (kartr). These two kinds of instrumental are 
practically the most important , for they are the most 
wanted for. Examples of the former j-rirqr ^prrfh (he cuts with 
a knife), nrayrrt JTEffH (he goes on foot); of the latter rprr rTfSRrPT 
■ (it is done by me) (57). 


1) M. 2,79 affords an instance of instrum, and abl./ depending on 
the same verb. The latter half-gloka runs thus rr^Hlbj.ryr HH I tMoI I- 
[qfoig^d (after a month he is released even from a gre^t sin likewise as a 
snake from its skin). Here the abl. and the instr. foraT are coordinate. 
Compare the like coincidence of abl, and instr. causae. 



Thirdly , the instrum, denotes accompanying circumstances 
and qualities , like Latin abl. modi and qualitatis. M. 4,3 
T Tsrfr t (he must make money, but without 

giving toil to his body), Pane. 129 syRururf^aiR fvjvr-TTr pwraFT- 
^Trt (Ping- exercised his royalty with Dam. as his minister). 

Fourthly , it declares the test, to measure by; q^ref t- 
f s TTCtrfu (you will know it by its fruit). 

Fifthly, it expresses the price or value, something, 
is rated at, bought, sold, hired for, the thing, some other 
is taken for in exchange, sim. Pane. 158 fsr a r ta urqr: 

uwrvr : (a book sold for a hundred rupees). 

Sixthly , it denotes the way, by which one goes ; £&k. 

Ill sruvT gT c VTT gyrf r gj T TTrPrrf%f HUT (the tender girl has passed 
a little before along this row of young trees). 

Seventhly , the instrumental denotes the cause, motive 
or reason , by which something is done or happens to be ; 
MUU (prosperous by wealth), fijq-qr qjr; (fame by learning), 

U ^lUffl'iTdi' sUT (that person has arrived by my order), ntfrrr 5TWT 
(v. a. a present). 

64. It should be kept in mind, however, that these and 
strum, similar distinctions are but made for argument’s sake 
ref to' and do not answer to sharply separated real divisions. 

Properly speaking, there is but one instrumental in all of 
mik them, just as in English it is the same word with, which 
is used in phrases as distant from one another as I go 
with you, I cut with a knife, he with Ids black hat, he is 
content with me. For this reason on the one hand no¬ 
thing impedes increasing the number of divisions and 
subdivisions according to the manifold logical variety 
of its employment, but on the other hand no system 
of division will exhaust it, and more than once we 



may be at a loss under which head to enregister a given 
instrumental. 

Rem. The being implied of so various logical con¬ 
ceptions by an implement for expression as small, as 
a case-ending is, has by the time become inconvenient. 
Instead of the simple instrumental, therefore, a more 
explicit mode of expression, signifying more precisely 
which kind of logical relation is meant in every instance, 
is often made use of, namely the periphrase by such 
words as ^TSTRT, , dtJpT, etc. 

Its relative frequency is one of the most striking fea¬ 
tures of modern, compared to ancient, Sanskrit. 


65. 

Fuller 

account 

of 

them. 


Some fuller account on the different kinds of instrumental will 
be given now. 

1. instrument or karana. — Examples: Pat. I, p. 119 |ra ur at 
STS' cjrrsv^ ( a piece of wood, tied with a rope or with iron), Mrcch. 
I (p. 54) q r a T pkm (cover him with this cloth), Pane. 


148 gsrc fvrv n vT ? iTOUifa, Mhbh. 1,144, 18 

(he started on a chariot, drawn by asses), ibid. 1, 120, 19 

M gvr m fiir iq u T gufa i eph srrl: fiirpuTfi JTPrawj. 

(by sacrifices he propitiates the gods, by study and penance- the 
munis, by [procreating] sons and [performing] the funeral rites 
the fathers, by [practising] mildness he propitiates men). 

Persons, when being instruments, are likewise put in the third 
case; consequently the Sanskrit instrumental of a person answers as 
well to Lat. per as to Lat. a. Prabodh. VI, p. 132 rmT W nfbwTUU 
fsrf^rPT — Lat. compertum est a me per speculatorem. 

66 . 2. agent or kartr. — In this meaning the instrumental attends 

a.) on passive verbs, to denote the subject of the action, as has 
been pointed out 6 , —&) on verbal nouns, as Malav. I, p. 28 i dfHvPmU i. 
qyHT (forbearing the blam'e of others), for 

qyUT uyrr Prwt- In the latter case the so-called subjective genitive 
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is a concurrent construction, which is even generally preferred unless 
ambiguity would result from its employment, cp. 114. 

Agent Rem. Likewise both instrumental and genitive are available to P-2,3, 
krtya. denote the agent with a krtya. As a rule the instrumental is required, 
if' the verbal sense prevail, but the genitive, if the krtya have 
the value of a noun adjective or substantive. Examples: instr. 

Pane. 167 i pT T oiM (I am obliged to emigrate), Malat. 

II fehna i rruT streRlJT_ (what can I help here?), Vikram. I g ’sj r ^rW - 
fafrTsi irafs'. (v. a. the audience are requested to listen with atten¬ 
tion); — gen. Pane. I, 450 qwitni uf^rtr ott fty=TFrr fTfTy^rr: i a-- 
ivtvr: utuaD w T-l WtTK l -ti ctiyifeiu : (the learned are an object of dislike 
to the ignorant, the wealthy to the poor, the virtuous to the wicked 
and honest women to such as are of a loose conduct), ibid, p; 268 
ora 5TRTT: usrsrt ■s ^nzraTfrmi awr: (we, domestic animals, are a prey 
for wild beasts). Hence, when compounded with ta, or rr, they 
are construed with gen., Pane. 176 CTsyantTPr, 

Mrcch. IV (p. 144) nupg jj-fa: u^trr anal a iyifdc, mcn7PT mrrnrnj- 
67. 3. quality, attribute, circumstance *). — When denoting a qua- V 3 > 

Uty^ete" lity or attr ^ ute R is = the abl. qualitatis of Latin grammar, but 
the restrictions as to its employment in Latin do not exist in 
Sanskrit. So it is said (K&yiM) gfq- UErPuwrtJT^TT ^T=PT^-ratry (havo 
you seen a disciple with a pitcher?), ibid, on P. 2, 3, 37 jrrrfiT: 
g- ifJr; so Hitop. 125 g^tcr;' s srgr qH ra v r (a treasury with little expen. 
ses) comm. fiasiw ^frkrr 5 R. 3, 7, 3 fi=rt§ra^5: crt^Vt (a 

forest with manifold trees). 

Examples of its attending a verb. — Then it has the nature of 
Lat. abl. modi or eircumstantiae. R. 2, 64, 47 g g fgJsR iutit tsr- 
Pane. 161 j^ftt (a bridegroom 

approaches with a great noise of music), ibid. 28 qrq- gqrrcrr JT7OT 
nvfutoT^fSfjvnRhwi ^rcr: [sc. rsrarr] (go 

to him and while living brotherly with him on the same spot, 


1) Pkn.’s stitra is ^iWWicfT ^fUi [sc. fjghjT]. which is expounded by Kay. — 
T-ysrUFTOT cfiri'ill »to name the laxana* or mark, which makes known some¬ 
body or something as possessing such' quality, property, nature etc.” It 
includes therefore the notions quality, attribute, circumstance. 
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spend the time with eating, drinking, walking together), ibid. 162 
a mfa ri rre r p i r purl e-jr (while discoursing thus', the night passed 
away). 

Rem. 1. Note cjvrrT with instrum. »to behave in such a manner,’’ 
Pane. 56 jr *wf<Qeu(>wfui otHiiTuim^ffcRr. 

Rem. 2. Such instrumentals have often the character of ad¬ 
verbs and may be considered so (77). Among others we mention 
compounds in “^rrmr and “^rrrrr, when = »as, by the way of.” Mrcch. 
Y, p. 187 RET qrrfpr s T frraft i u ittfr (methinks, the firmament dis¬ 

solves and falls down as rain). 

Rem. 3. In some turns the instrumental of circumstance may show 
something of the fundamental character of the sociative. So R. 2 , 37, 
18 tfrSJTOFT 5 UT i ra ^ E T nsni (with L. as your companion go to 

the forest, my son), ibid. 2, 30, 27 7 - 57 ^ ftst pwt 
(I should forsake even heaven, my queen, if its attainment would 
be joint with grief of you). Similarly Pane. 309 sTTvTlWFloqT: 

f^rt/rt)vW-id^liui rTfRWcRsrcr ^PTOTTriT: (the fisher¬ 
men arrived. with a great number of fishes they had killed 

and bore on their head). Here we are, indeed, on the very boun¬ 
dary of the sociative and the instr. of quality. 

68 . This instrumental is by far not so frequent as its equivalents 
in Latin and Greek, the attributes or accompanying circumstances 
generally finding their adequate expression in the bahuvrihi-com*- 
pound, see chapt. X. Qualities and dispositions of temper and mind 
are also signified by. compounds, beginning with the particle ?r°, as 
tT^Ttw, ^rsrqfiTRiT, cjx 185. R. 1. ecasionally by periphrase, as Kam. 3,3 
0 qf?si 77 : cf^ mzrr oripiT (with, the utmost compassion he must 

succour the distressed). 

69. 4. test or criterion. — Examples: Ragh. 15, 77 upbuitafT OTSftr gr reT H 

4 ' Tcst ' oTTOor VTT (her chastity was inferred from her pure body), R. 3, 
12, 23 ^T57OTTTof3T^rft fcyR HRI I P T ^ (by the dignity of his 
person I conceive him a vessel of penance and self-control). Cp, 
Lat. magnos homines virtute metimur. 


70. 5. price or value. 

6 ' Price - 


Examples: Pane. 318 rnrMirrivT: naTHT ITT 
t: , Ka§. on P. 2, 3, 18 ; 




(I choose exile, were it at the price of all my wishes). 

Likewise the instrum, is used to denote that, which is given in 
exchange for something: Pane. 152 urRafevi^Rdwir?d rut 

(who takes [from me] peeled sesam in exchange for unpeeled?) 

Rem. 1. The last but one example admits however also of an other 
interpretation, as ^rcfuTR". may signify »above all my wishes.” There 
are a good deal of instances proving, that Sanskrit had, especially 
in the ancient dialect, an instrum, of the thing surpassed of the 
same power as the so called ablativus comparationis. More on 
this subject see 107. 

Rem. 2. The verb qf^wl (to hire) may be construed either 4 > 
with the instrum, or with the dative of the wages; srr or 
ui j vh t d : Both conceptions are logically right. 

71. 6. way, by which. — Pane. 212 grfRR RttniT trom: cRcm (in 
6 ’by^’ w ^at direction the crows have disappeared?). By a common- 
which. place metaphor irtctt, RTT sim. are also used to signify the manner, 

in which one acts. Pane. I, 414 rryTRUT crt r di'M nr- 

72. 7. cause, motive, reason. — Examples: Dag. 198 P ' 3 g’ 3 ’ 

7 'flUT rTUT r fgraaR (some boy, vexed by hunger and thirst), Ch. 

sahxy c c*t 

(instru- Up. 4, 10, 3 R ^ srrfyRT'SRfSijT (from sorrow he was not able to 
uTcau- eat )> Qak. IV urPuawnfr frNiTRTT RT R cthtt tr: (even when 
***•) injured by your husband you should not oppose him from wrath). 

Causality is also expressed by the ablative , and in some eases 
the latter is to be employed exclusively. But commonly both con¬ 
structions are promiscuous and occasionally found together in the 
same sentence. Pane. IV, 34 Rip- rr fgrsr ijarr f dr rf cgRf i 

uwrr: TT^R TTHTrT f^UrT R faulT R : (nothing is ambrosia and poison 
at the same time, woman alone excepted, by whose union one lives, 
and the separation of whom causes death), Kathas. 29, 25 ^uttt 
R gTO T: ^hrfr: (it is from joy she has no appetite, not from 

illness). 

Rem. The ablative is forbidden and accordingly the instrumen- P 2,8, 

24 sq. 

tal is of necessity, if lv the cause or motive be at the same 
time the agent, see 102 , 2*7 if it be an abstract noun of the 
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feminine gender, expressing a quality. *) It may thus be said drfinjr 
or B T fcrfcp tf: (released by heroism), but only fagr q yiifliH : (he fled 
from fear). Hence often the abl. of a masc. and neuter and the 
instr. of the feminine range together, as R. 2, 70, 25 smsT 
ptr ra^TT ri^r i torurr wttv juftt tcrrenlv =er svftth , or Prabodh. 

II, p. 31 sjteft: *raT ii'MfTH p: i Hgfh g >T g r iorsTg r tife T 5g ; i<iatri« i 

(as you were a boy, forsooth, I hare seen you 
at the end of the Dvapara-age, now by length of time and by my 
being vexed by old age I did not recognise you exactly). In 
scientific and philosophical works, commentaries and the like, abla¬ 
tives in 0 ?arr?I alternate with instrumentals in °rrar in order to de¬ 
note the cause or the moving principle. 

73. Next to the instrumental of causality comes that, which 
mend- signifies by what side , Like the Latin abl. partis it com- 
/ ”£ £tr ~ monly depends on adjectives, but may also be the com¬ 
plement of the whole predicate. It is especially used 
to point out the points of comparison with verbs or nouns, 
which denote superiority or inferiority, likeness or dif¬ 
ference. 

Examples: R. 1, 1, 55 ^pniT fSicHrl : (disfigured), Ch. Up. 2, 11,2 
JT^wuwr qsrfwsrfh Daj. 77' nsrst orn^rr -nfirph 

■snarT (he was rich in various kinds of knowledge and in good 
qualities, but not very bulky in earthly goods), Pane. 274 faw 
i^crrwrr strutt iw stt ftr: (am I inferior to 

both of them either in valour or in outer appearance or in study 
or in cleverness?), Dag. 177 afihttr fawaa a srarrf- 


1) P. 2, 3, 25 perhaps admits of two interpretations. The words fsrUTOT JTtrr 
'jfeWT't may signify »optional, when expressing a quality, provided 
this quality is no feminine” or » optional, when expressing a quality; 
not at all, if [the motive be] a feminine.” Moreover the term stri may 
denote as well all feminines, as only such, as have special feminine 
endings. — At all events, in practice, when signifying causality, the 
ablative with the special femin. ending °^t: is always avoided. 



arCT (he is surpassing all his citizens by his birth, his 
wealth and his being the king’s confident), Qak. V yqUorfn ijj{f 
q TF^ratH qffnT'T yrcraT gferf P TT ^ (the tree does tolerate the, 

ardent glow of the sun on its summit to assuage by its shade the heat 
of those who come to it for shelter). In the last example, the instr. 
gj r raa T may also be accepted as the instrument. In practice, indeed, 
the different shades of the how-case do not shot? themselves so 
sharply, as they are exhibited by the standard-types, cp. 64. 

Rem. 1. Concurrent idioms denoting the side by which, are 
the ablative and the locative, especially if it he wanted to express 
the points of comparison. It is even allowed to use them side by 
side. So R. 1, 17, 13 two instrumentals are used together with an 
abl. (vram <7WT stlaiffu fpsy??), Mhbh. 1, 16, 9 they range with a 
locative (gf yqr fsRTTT sr% i bott awr da). 

Rem. 2. The instrumental is of necessity, when naming the p 
part of the body, by which one suffers, as cFTHTf. (blind of 

one eye), qr%rrr cFrfST:, VTfa W:- Oh. Up 2, 19, 2 q 
(he who knows so, is not crippled in any limb). 

Rem. 3. With comparatives and the like the instrumental is 
equivalent to the Latin ablativus mensurae. Dag. 73 q Hit)-HW> T riT - 
fyni r Ti’TT vet: (by how much is duty superior to interest and pleasure ?), 
Utp. on Varah. Brhats (translation of Kern p. 7) yiichi qyr fqT- 
yuth (such a planet moves so many yojanas 
74. above the terrestrial globe). 

Special The instrumental is used in many idiomatic turns, 
most of which belong to the general heads described 
in the preceding paragraphs. Of them the most impor¬ 
tant are: 

1. to honour-, to favour-, to attend on with Qftk. I qrfisr- 

Hjmrf^rfclWTETT UHET irMUOT T iu : (we want to wait upon you 

with a new drama etc.), Pane. Ill, 139 ^uT’lf^Erfetcr. [«°- watrUT srg:]. 

2. to swear-, to conjure by. R. 2, 48, 23 q^-pfq- smurf (we swear; 


con- 

atrun- 

tion. 


even by our children); Mrech. Ill (p. 126) 


fzmn sTTmUfu; 



Mhbh. 1, 131, 46 ^tto FT 5 FT- — Likewise aro FTHTTO, an elliptical 
phrase = mT TOOTT hfjt FTTO smiTO (as I have said the truth, by that 
truth), cp. Ch. Up. 3, 11, 2; Nala 5, 17—20. 

3. i to boast on. Mhbh. 2, 64, 1 ttmr 35 pm Fm^ 

4. to live by. M. 3, 162 toot (rterfa (v. a. an astrologer), Qak. 
"VII ymiMwPfeW srfir: 

5. to rejoice , to laugh , to wonder etc. at. Mhbh. 1,138, 71 

cnrr (you make me glad), Mudr. YII p. 221 rnM 'TfyHKrRT 

am (with whose virtues I am not content), Kathas. 20, 43 sTfiVT FTTO 
TO tot; (the king laughed at it). Cp. totcj (bravo, well doiie) with 
instr. Malat. I (p. 8) totu am traaroro qfera i P nrrrre- 

\S 

Rem. In the case of 4. and 5. the ablative may occasionally 
be made use of. That srpW, mrma, ^ro, TOTOCj TOa may be trans¬ 
itives, has been stated 43 and 42, 4; the last (sfraftr) is commonly 
construed so, and does but rarely comply with the instr. 

Rem. 2. With pr, jptT and the like the instrum, may be either 
the soeiative proper (then tototo etc. may be added) or the 

karana. Ch. Up. 8, 12,3 gives a fair instance of its standing on 
the bordering line of both acceptations TOTOTO ftU-pTOlTn '; TO t tl TO TOf OTTOsrf 
xirtvrPraf (laughing [or eating], playing and rejoicing with women, 
carriages or relatives), 

6. to fill with . Pane. 317 ftto froTOrfroTO: ww 

TO tjj rO (what was left of his store of barley, he had earned by 
begging, therewith he filled his bowl), Mudr. Y p. 18'4 totottoPt: uro- 
TOrrTO- — The genitive with words of filling is also met with, yet 
the general use prefers the instrumental, at least with Ujofm 

7 . to vanquish in (a battle■, etc.). Pane. 291 prfp|n:imtrf|'mT- 

8. to carry to keep to bear on (in , with.) Pane. 
Ill, 202 prcfrrp mart totst mnpr fp-TOTcpr (the cartwright carried 
his wife with her paramour on his head), Dag, 110 TO^ H p TOT^ u i m|-TO 
UTprort. 

Rem. In the cases of 7 and 8 the locative is the concurrent 
idiom. It is said promiscuously ns and n^TO f^mr, tofttot or tofftto toftto- 
Cp. Kumaras. 3,22 TOTOpTOTTOTFTOTO totot tofto: ctfitot with Kad, I, p. 29 
finpRt fftftotfttto Put always rprav »to hold on the balance”, v. a. 
»to weigh, to compare.” 
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9. It is said and qprPT (he plays at dice). Cp. also R. (Grorr.) 

3, 30, 4 ^fqpnyTfuorfoft Psrr: with Mhbh. 13, 148, 2 qpqft sjqq fqqjr 
cun, Lat. pluit lapides or lapidibus. — Similarly srpfFT and sioqq 
(to swear an oath). 

Rem. In the old dialect of the Yedic mantras the instrum, attends 
on qriiH and up just as the abl. on Latin potiri and fungi, see 
Delbe. Abl. Loc. Tnstr. p. 65. To the instances adduced there I add 
the mantra in A§v. Gtrhy. lj 23, 19 H-UM g iH RTf dSlK FTP ufwrq. 

75. 10.) the set phrases HFT IsH 3 ^ tor ^IMH) > 

Sim., or in a negative form *T etc. are con¬ 

strued with the instr. of that, which „does not matter.” 
Or even it is said simply F37 rT*T (whatmatters this?). 
He, whom it does not matter, is put into the genitive. 

Examples: Pane. 285 q - rT tP U mftpqq^ (what profit have 

I being Cartwright ?), Malay. Ill (p. 81) q q qrgrfacCTT cfrfo^yi: (I 
have nothing 'o meddle with M.), R. 2, 73, 2 fqr q prnf qq pwu’ 
(what matters me the kingdom?), Da^. 140 q qs uarfe i f lRW T 
Mudr. I (p. 21) qm%q ^ aurrftrr ^ mq: qrwprrTrrnT cjr: (what profit 
may be derived from an unwise and coward [officer], though he be 
faithful?), Pat. I, p. 7 fsft q ^mq (what matters us this?), Qak. 
V fch roltrr. 

In the same way it is said fsq qrfrfu qq quid faciam eo ? Pane. 

276 foh sarfymqq qrrr qrijEqfq. 

Rem. 1 Like qq, its derivative qfvjq complies with instrum., 
when — »wanting-, being eager for coveting.” R. 3, 18, 4 ut&hjt- 
qf (he wants to be married), Mudr. Y (p. 166) ^rqsrf qdr phq- 

^fq WR ' pqq : ^rf%fej?rtTr (some of them long after the foe’s trea¬ 
sures and elephants, some others are coveting his domains). 

Rem. 2. Note q - ^g.^ with instrum, »dependent on, in the power 
of,” R. 3, 18, 9 qygrqqpr, Malat. VI (p. 97) qyouqRq qryqq. Yet 
gen. and loc. are also available, cp. qqra' 124- 

76. 11.) with 5TFFT, 37FFJ, fFR the instrum, expresses 
a prohibition or an invitation to cease or to stop. 
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Vikram. I (stop your cries), Qak. I SFjft 

(well, no hesitation more), Mahav. II (p. 25) wr iry mgy r rfum (cease 
your unparalleled penance). 


77. Many instrumentals have more or less the character 

of adverbs, as A IM Ul (mostly), FPsFT (easily), JhjIH 
-v r - _ ° 

and f^TTT (hardly), H^TTrHHI (with all my heart), 

etc. So R. 1, 13, 34 srorerar -r yirTcsr qre uravfhyui i fq sn (one should 

•*1 

not bestow a gift in a disdainful manner nor in jest), Pane. II, 204 
faifiir SR-ftmvr arTrr (he makes friends and does not con¬ 

verse with them falsely), Mrceh. VII (p. 237) ewrur sprr gruysiT^ 
(auspicious be your way to your kinsmen), Malat. X (p. 165) grrtf- 
^TTrT: qp EPWT&’TtfPT (nor can K. live longer either 

without her daughter). 


78. III. The instrumental of time serves to denote in 
strum. W ^ iat tme something is accomplished. Not rarely this con- 
oftimc;. ce pti on coincides with that of the time, after which some¬ 
thing is happening. m ' HH i vjsnshl -sferlrri (the chapter was learned in 


(after) a month). 

The same applies to space. 

Examples : Pane. 2 i ifa^ nt (v. a. grammar requires 
twelve years to be mastered), ibid. 237 btTlVjql iysnyffli^yj' U sicST- 
60-0 a-a : (in a few days he [the crow] grew strong like a peacock), 
Da§. 159 rTTTt-S ynhreTT ch"i<& r yur: finpr%ar^ cpwr (after some time 
the king’s chief queen was delivered of a son), R. 1,13,35 FTrT: ^f%ry- 
ffpr^qjrrrTT: qftf%?T :, Pane. 282 ^ at^frRi l rl-l^aJ Tr agf T ^ rT: 

UfflRartl (as they went on, after no more than two yojanas the 
couple came in sight of some river). So fyq-;, fgy pl; etc, — sin pro¬ 
cess of time.” 


P2, 

3,6. 


1 ) The difference between this inslrum. of time and the above mentioned 
acc. of time (54) is illustrated by these examples of the Ka^ikS,: It is 
said rTTO-w(^T$Trn)'M I'OT-sylrT:, but tTTWrpJlfrf.sriorrcFrf U =snuu I'Jflrf:, 
for »if the subject ceases the action before having reached its aim, the in¬ 
strumental may not be employed.” 
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Rem. 1. The fundamental conception seems here to he that of 
concomitancy. Hence it may be explained, how the third case occasi¬ 
onally denotes even at what time, as R. 1, 72, 12 ^grnrT (at one 
and the same day) yTsnprfrrrt -rfre* j ini qTtjrterrspg =grerrfi ) 1 WCU ;, and 
such standing phrases as bn ofn^rr, FTR" rmbn, which are especially 
frequent in Buddhistic and Jain books. 


Rem. 2. The naxatra or constellation, under which something P- 2,3, 45 

cp. 4,2,4. 

occurs, may ho put indifferently in the third or the seventh case: 


Wrpr or TW mutwa-TlaiH; Examples of the instrum. Aqv. Grhy. 

3, 5, 1 srmrrt-s OTgwfsr . stt, Pat. 

I, 231 gir^-iiT fniw nm 


Chapter Y. Dative.’) 


79. The dative or fourth case serves to point out the 
employ! destination , and therefore it generally does answer to En- 
ttaTda- glish t° and for. , Latin act or in with ace. Yet, if it be 
tlTe ' wanted to express the destination of a real going or mov¬ 
ing, the accusative (39) or locative (134) are commonly 
preferred, although the dative may be used even then, 

?TFTFT being as correct as ETFT ST^IrT. So Ragh. p. 2 ,3, 12 . 

with 12, 7 ettri , Dag. 76 Mudr. II junnpitistpra;bymfir 

w ° r f ds (I will send Karabhaka to Pataliputra), Kathas. 47, 92 van: 

moving, (after ceasing the battle both armies retired to their 

encampments). — With causative verbs of moving, as those of 
bringing , throwing, casting , this kind of dative is frequent. R. 3, 

25, 27 mm^iPqyssiyTn 1 cpwsT prom fii-HwjfT:, Malav. Ill 

(p. 76) ^irtvrni try cr fch nr fh (she lifts up her foot to the agoka-tree), 

Mhbh. 1, 114, 2 rayyPT ^sr nrerc: havTOTO H'rfnn. 

Rem. The aim, reached, attained is never put in 
the dative (39) 1 2 ). 


1) Compare Delbkuck’s monography on the employment of the dative in 
the Rgvedasanhita in Kuhn’s Zeitxchr. XVIII, p. 81—106. Monographies on 
the syntax of tho dative in classic Sanskrit are not known to me. 

2) Cp. Pat. I, 448, v8,rtt. 4 on P.2,3,12. 
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80. In the great majority of cases the destination purported 
flledes- by the dative, has an acceptation more or less flgura- 

tive. The different kinds of datives, which display this 
character, may be arranged in two distinct groups, viz 
I, the so-called dative of concern or interest , II , the 
dative of the purpose. The former has almost the same 
functions as the dative of modern european languages, 
the sphere of the latter is that of the dativus finalis 
in Latin. 

Both are but varieties of the fundamental notion, as will be made 
plain by these examples, which contain some datives of the kind 
I and II, construed with the verb to go. I. Hitop. p. 42 rr toTRl 
rr &UT 7 T rr sranot ^ xn%T i EFrerrtvr m srrfH srffowrm'raa': (the riches 
of the miser go neither to a god nor to a brahman, nor to his 
family nor to himself, because of fire, thieves, the king). II. R. 
1, 46, 7 ^T 3 ?T cVrtr %T (after these words he set out to penance, 
viz. in order to do penance), Yen. II (p. 39) rr^ foW TrUctnu i^ I d (go to 
your business). 

81. I. The dative of concern denotes the person or 
D OTu-° f thing concerned by the action, in whose behalf or against 
cern - whom it is done, or who is anyhow interested by it 1 ). 

It is put 1) to transitive verbs, as a.) those of giving and 
offering, b.) of showing, c.) of telling, speaking, announc¬ 
ing , promising , etc., dl) of doing or wishing good or evil, 
and the like, for expressing the so-called ^remote object ” 

Remote Examples: a.) R. 2, 40, 14 ormmTU'(TinPi; g- mimr Sararyt 537 ; 
object. Pane. 173 fsr^gquaryrrra' WtaTUTn (Ike king’s officer gave 

the money to Upabhuktadhana), Qak. Ill 5^1 w fret air lib, Mrcch. 

I (p. 21) gyh ejut n^ctrTnrrf 51%:; — &•) Kathas. 29, 32 

(she presented her friend to her father); — c.) Ch. Up. 3, 


]) Cp P. 1, 4, 32 ^rrtjTT rPTfutHb ST %TVFT and Patanjali on that 
sutra I, 330. 
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11, 4 r{Srf^^ T ERTTOW 3HT5 HaFlffbT^ l^T: nsnWT',; Kath&S. 53, 139 
STTcffra. ••• fT^sr (the matter was told to the boy), Q4k. YII rrata 1 
warm (he tells her so); A§v. Grhy. 1, 22, 10 f f gTt rr tfor SRoTffr (be 
should deliver to his teacher [the alms he has received]) ; Nala 3, 1 
TOr. - gf fff rnr stst: ^rfysir Tfb (he promised them, he would do so); 
— d.) Mudr. I (p. 44) nfamn crcRfmir: ttsTFT:; Mhbh. 

1, 3, 178 rT^- (requite him this). 

2.) to intransitives as those of pleasing, bowing and 
submitting , appearing etc. So Pane. 282 yran q^rqr^it pleases 
me), Q4k, V jrzrr n^wrr f)wr; Nala 5, 16 qmfinWj R- 2, 

25, 4 etohto vy h ^ rcjmfil^RJ (and may those , to whom 

you bow, my son, preserve you); Mr. 2, 8 fTOT ^ofrrr- mpWcT 

(a deity appeared to him). 

82. In these and similar instances it is not the use of the 
cm-- dative , which should be noticed , but the faculty of em- 

idioim. ploying in a large amount of cases instead of it some other 
case, mostly a genitive or a locative (cp. 129 and 145). Some 
words even seem wholly to avoid the dative of concern; 
so mrr (to sell) is generally construed with the loca¬ 
tive of the purchaser, yFT (to pardon) with a geni- 

tive, adjectives as ITTET, ?FpOT, 3T^FtT, ^Trf» are as 
a rule construed with a genitive, etc. 

83. ‘In some special cases the use of the dative is enjoined 
mesof^7 vernacular grammarians; of the kind are: 

££ 1. The dat.withl^rT (good for). Cp. Pat. I, 450; Pan. 5, l, 5 
cern ' rtdl f^TW- Even here the gen. may be used, see f. i. E. 3, 36, 24. 

2. The dative of the creditor with ^prfFT (to owe). 

3. Some utterances of ritual, almost = „hail” to — 
as rrm, Ferrer, *sraT, ensrr— likewise most phrases of blessing 
and salutation. They are construed with a dative, but 


P.1, 4, 
36. 
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some of them 1 ) either Wjth dat. or with genitive. 

«iTqT SoTwi: , mvr , tawr nsrrwr;, vigrar or 

rTHT TOUT, SoT5^W and g^WTJT. Vikram. p. 62 soTOTH b^- In 

the ninth act of the Mroch. Carudatta greets the judges with an 
73WFT, wherea the chief judge answers him ^ r nrWld^ . 
But R. 3, 24, 21 ^srfer is construed with a gen. ifrgTtptpnRt 

4. Verbs of anger , jealousy , injuring , discontent agree 
with the dative of the object of the animosity. Mhbh. 

1, 3, 186 ^rf?RrTVf5rvr vprvr f (the king felt angry towards Taxaka), 
Kathas. 17, 44 to vpRTV, Apast, 1, 1, 14 aw ?T w (him 

he should never offend), Ait. Br. 8, 23, 11 rfWTfsr ai fflU i mg wrv 
yyiH) Kad. I, 217 wgpFf gf%~rtatsrrcr (they find fault with 
the advice of their ministers), Mahav. I (p. 18) gj^-l I 'W yrvr 
(I am jealous of king Dagaratha). 

Rem. Yet with g vujfrf (to find fault with) and (to hurt) 

the ace., with those of anger and jealousy the gen. and loc. or 
qfa are also available. When compounded, ^ and must agree 

with acc. jcisyrm mwm but ^orswrriii^arfH. 

5. Some other verbs, enumerated by Panini, viz. g^lW (to praise), 

^ (to conceal), gpr (to swear, to conjure) and rvr- Here the da¬ 
tive is required of him, whom it is wanted to inform of some¬ 
thing, f. i. j r g r rfrPT Sy t ra i =f »he praises to N.N.” [here N.N. is the 
person addressed], Prabodh. Ill, p. 66 stffstr; 9 TV (I swear 

a hundred times to the Buddhas), Naish. 1, 49 WTTZT W- 

iTWiyjyfTTJT (concealing from the people his unsteadiness). — As to 

it is not plain, what meaning it has here. By comparing 
Pi. 1, 3, 23 with the examples adduced,, there by Kagika, favrf with 
a dat. may be = she presents or he discovers himself to 2 ),” but 


1) Viz. mgEHT, rr^, §0*, m, and their synonyms 

(v&rtt. on P.2,3,73). 

2) The examples of Kag. on 1, 3, 23 are I fFTSTT cjsreft 

jjTqjgHT:; here TfT3cr is said to be = USR|yi<rUTr^l'Pi; 


P. 2, 3, 

16:2,3, 

73. 


P. 1, 4, 
37. 


P. 1, 4, 
38. 


P. 1,4, 
34. 
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with a dat. may also have had the meaning »to have faith in —, 
affection to,” Qvet4gv. Up. 3, 2 q (i,r?raTV Frar:, Naish. 7, 57- 

6. P. 1, 4, 41 enjoins a dat. with the compound verbs ^pr mmff t 
and nfmTOTriU. being technical terms of the ritual »to utter [a 
certain formula] after —, in reply to another.” '). 

7. P. 1, 4, 30 mentions a dat, with verbs of casting one's na 
tivitij etc., like prv, to denote him, on whose behalf this is 
done. We have here an instance of the dative of profit, treated 
in the following paragraph. 

84. Sometimes the dative involves the notion of some 

comma- profit or damage caused by the action (dativus commodi 
imvm- & incommodi). Ch. Up. 6, 16, 1 unu (be 

modi - has taken something, he has committed a theft, heat the hatchet 

for Mm), Kam. 3, 9 gTfysjrfyvftrTw qq s^r srr favrrrsrq i qn fir - qiq 
gl ft p ra ' yqfnH tVTrafry(for who, indeed, would do wrong for the 
sake of his body, a thing beset by sorrow and disease and de¬ 
stined to die some day or other?), Dag. Uttar, page 19 of the ed. of 
Damaruvallabhagarman gqj- qtrr (from this day I 

have come in bondage of her), Qak. Ill msrcfTrHck STT-T y- 

uiw iirrim^h fijqqf&czrTfq. 

Here, as in 82, it is not the dative, that is remar¬ 
kable , but the faculty of substituting for it the geni¬ 
tive , as Qak, Ill JpMTtrfcjfiH' q qf^qta^nfin' qrqqr (whom 

this ointment and these lotus-leaves are sent for?). The dat. 

r "NO 'N 

commodi is often periphrased by sim. 

85. Verbs and nouns of befitting , suiting, counterpoising are 
Dat. construed with the dative. So the verbs cf^qq, uwr (vartt. 

wonis 2 on P. 2, 3, 13], yrwrfq, quaffi, the nouns qq, q~rq_ and the like 
of 

COun- 

jetT F The old language seems to have allowed more of such datives with 
■ compound verbs, so as to be the counterpart'of Latin instathosti , occurrit 

mihi and the like. So Apast. I, 14, 15 fSryqrTrJTdDl^'ol qrfifirrqq, ibid. 
II, 11, 3 yisTT sriHWT [instead of STriq 0 ]. A curious dative of the 

same kind, it seems , is Dag. 149 tiict 4 ) 0 ) 3 ruin "^cJfrrsf 






86 
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[P. 2, 3, 16 and Pat. on this sdtra I, p. 450, vartt. 2J. So Dag. 73 ijTjrj 
■S Hty'TC T (he is fit for a considerable share of heavenly bless¬ 

ing); Qak. VI cfiRfqKRKm JT^rT 'dvcriru supjyT; R- (Oorr.) 5, 25, 7 
<TCT tTitifl fa? a (why should you not suit to be the 

wife of the king of the infernal regions ?); Apast. 1,12,13 rtprrra' 7T«ri7T 
(he becomes fit for hell); Kumaras. 6, 59 HoTrUUTgvft f f.i r u ~ ufy dfa i u r. • •. 

cmsrf^T if ( m y body is not strong enough to boar the joy, 
you have caused me by your homage); Yas. Dh. adhy. 8 WTOvgT- 
starra - ^Tr%TliTT: ?ot<t (if fie have the wealth to perform the agnyd- 
dheya sacrifice, he must keep the fires); Pat. or crWcfft 
(one athlete is a match for another). 

Rem. With some adjectives of competency the genitive may also be 
used, especially with qTjfcr and as Var. Brh. 32, 4 jrarr-s^; mw 
j R. 6, 38, 9 ^ UTtgvTlcfi tnntTT rittj (-rdeii 
It is likely, that the genitive had not encroached 
so much on the dative’s sphere of employment in the 
dialect of the brafmaanas and of ancient epic poetry, 
as afterwards. In some instances the dative is no more 
used in the classical language, after having been em¬ 
ployed so in the archaic dialect. 

Of the kind are a.) the dative of the agent of krtyas. It seems 
to be restricted to the oldest dialect, that of the vedic mantras. 
Rgv.I, 31, 5 yjr Tg b usrfb sioTTST; (you are worshipful to him who 
holds the spoon uplifted). Cp. Delbk.’s monography, p. 90. 

b. ) the dative with the adjectives of friendship and the contrary. 

Rgv, 7, '36, 5 -ri crs^T. The classic construction is here gen. 

or locative. See Delbr. 1.1. p. 90. 

c. ) the dative with (to have faith, to trust), ^ (to listen), 
see Delbr. L. 1. p. 84. 

In classic Sanskrit the person trusted is put in the gen. or loc., 
the thing believed in the acc., and when = »to approve” or »to 
welcome,” jjnsT is of course a transitive, as Kathas. 5, 114; 46, 136. 
On the classic coiistruction of ^ see 95, 4°, 126 6). Its deside- 
rative spjstU' (to listen) is construed with a dat. in the Chando- 
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gya Upanishad (7, 5, 2) spjqrFr, but in classic Sanskrit it* is 
mostly a transitive, even when meaning to obey , (?ak. IV sranpssr 
rrayr 

■si ' *s 

d.) a dative with substantives, to denote the possessor, cp. En¬ 
glish »a son to me.” Egv. 1, 31, 2 fgnjfausrrrr usi^rRT (ruler of the 
whole universe); Ch Up. 4, 3, 6 htw stt mrr !^r (you 

have not given the food to him, to whom it belongs). — This con¬ 
struction has long subsisted in the case of the possessor being a 
personal pronoun, especially in epic poetry. Mhbh. 1, 51, 5 fuftr 
It. 1, 54, 11 sr^T instead of fur; Mhbh. 1, 151, 39 rrprrTT 
if ufyt%T: Stv gi-TO (Yudh. refuses me the permission of 

killing you), ibid. 1, 111, 14 ^gpjr q-^jcr, It. 1, 13, 4; 2, 32, 8, etc. 

NB. In the brahmana-works it is sometimes impossible to de¬ 
cide whether a dative or a genitive has been employed. Both 
cases may formally coincide in the singular of the feminines in , 
°f , (°^, °j). In the dialect of these books the gen. and abl. of 

fhe singular may end in °^r, just as the dative does; f^rar in the 
brahmana-works = classic feru or fejuT:- See Kuhn, Zeitschr. XV, 
p. 420 sqq., Aufrecht p 428 of his edition of the Aitareyabrah- 
mana. 

87. II. The dative of the purpose or aim is of very f're- 
of a the quent occurrence. It may be made use of always, if 
pose, one wants to denote either the thing wished for or the 
action intended. Of the former kind are such datives as 
M llrl (he goes out for fruits), MM IM 
(wood for a sacrificial stake), (gold 

for a ring), Hitop. 95 3MTMt sOMHIM. 

In the latter case the nomen actionis itself is put in 
the dative and has the power of an infinitive. <J!&k. I 
iJlHMIUlUT 51T5T (your weapon 

serves to protect the afflicted, not to hurt the innocent). 
Here of two actions equally aimed at, one is expressed 
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by the dative of a nomen aetionis, the other by an 
infinitive. The third concurrent idiom is using peri¬ 
phrase by means of such words as ^RFT, f^TFTrFT = 
„for the sake of.” Prabodh. V,p. too • ' nfcfW-tviMfHj i- 
wref =cT STPOTcnt uf fraJfRrl ' (the systems [of philosophy] keep together 
for the sake of guarding the Veda and combating the party of 
the atheists). 

Other examples of the infinitive-like dative. — Pane. 58 jsnr qiwr:, 

Prabodh. V,p. 113 ■stici'l-uj^ctifSiy iu w: (now, let us 

plunge into the Ganges for the bathing-ceremony for our kinsmen), 
Hitop. 7 ^Wwwwiuii iravfT: swtut^ (you have full 

power to instruct these my sons in the doctrine of politics so as 


you like best), Yen. I, p. 24 fsttu u 


Kathas. 26, 33 


fifw tiwk ftfuftw =Errauaf u. d 'r ^-rhftd ; (thank God, 

that is the town, for attaining which I have placed myself on 

the back of this bird), Malat. VI, p. 87 snnfrr . iprf), 

Kam. I, 66 tt^t feufyurrm uat?r, Mrcch. VII (p. 238) ^ar 
(—till we meet again). 


Some idioms, though implied by the general descrip¬ 
tion , given in the preceding paragraph, are worth special 
notice. 

1. The datives of abstract nouns, when expressing „to 
serve to, to conduce to.” They often make up the whole 
predicate. — Examples: Pat. I, 11 ucrffT 

(v. a. it is neither good nor evil), Pane. Ill , 103 g|)qg,i ^ : qrraTtr 
'TFTRT qyvtpnr, ibid. p. -192 UTOTt 7 vTT?i HoriH (even if weak 

people keep together, it may afford protection). Cp. thp marriage- 
mantra in lev. Grhy. 1, 7, 3 FT ttHtufsttfi ^W^(I take your 

hand for happiness’sake). — Compare Latin haec res tibi est laudi. 

Similarly finqh with dat. — »to turn, to change into”, c fr s qfr 
(to suit) 'see 86. 

Rem. 1. A vartt. on Pin. 2, 3, 13 gives a special rule on the 

& 
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dative, when serving to explain a prognostic as grrmr mfbcu fmx- 
i ^r)U T bv f d^ f |^ I <TtrTT SrETW foTfRTT few ITUrP 

Eem. 2. The person, to whom something will conduce to good, 
evil etc., is put in the genitive: (this wjll be to your 

glory), cp. 130. — In the archaic dialect, however, we have 
two datives, one of the concern and one of the aim, just as in 
Latin. A. V. 1, 29, 4 RT Jpp sramt ?TTPT«r. 'Tyr-rh (let I put it 
on [viz. the mani], for acquiring my kingdom for myself and 
defeat for my rivals); Egv. 2, 5., 1; Ait. Br. 2, 3, 3 g- qtflcfr 

•s^rpjWRfTrilTsr ' ll i ug-f T (the sacrificial victims did not stand still 
to the gods for the sake of being used as food and immolated). 

Eem. 3. With rRjrT (to hold for) the predicative dative may 
be used instead of the aec. (32, c), if contempt is to be expressed; 
names of animated beings are excepted and should therefore be 
put exclusively in the acc. So Panini (2, 3, 17). Kag. .g- fgr fTHT 
or fTOTTsr wi srtw or srrrnr; yet it allows the dat. of ggrr; g- 
Far aarPT or gpr iRb Instances of this dative in literature I 
have but found for gumr, see Petr. Diet. s. v. and Dag. 88 gpjy 
p yaounw r T fapm f viq ) »Kub. : does not $are a straw for Arth .” 

89. 2b. The dative of the aim aspired after with verbs p Lb 

• • • . • • • 36. 

of wishing, striving , endeavouring , sim. 

Examples: E. 2, 95, 17 mbfynrr R’ praa r tr cuy r (I do not long 
for Ay. nor for the kingdom), Spr. 128 fwrfb putt FfTyPT ijjttet 
( nevertheless E. aspired after the deer), Qak. V qvTrprr<T uwrh 
(I do not hope for [the fulfilling of] my wish), E. 1, 18, 57 
Bjvmlirfl'St reT 5 W e rf p sr s u (it is in your behalf I wish to grow 
mighty), Malav. I, p. 15 ufbd) (I will try to find her out) 

Rem. All these verbs of course admit also of accu¬ 
sative , if some thing, and of infinitive if some action be 
aimed at; ^FT ffWTIV^Fr 

90, 8b. The infinitive-like dative with verbs of beginning, 
resolving , being able (f. i. 5T^T) and with those of ordering 
to and appointing to. 

Examples: Dag. 157 (you shall 
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begin to ascend the funeral pile at the gate of the king’s palace), 
ibid. 126 q IoCTh trwra (he commenced to take an oath), Prab. V 
p. 102 hn stofiOTifa' arafurTH^ (he has resolved to die), Da£. 192 
UT ’skr otto rer OT Fp (and this tale was fit to win the 

warrior), Kumar. 4, 39 ^fs r g arer fefFTT 7T7T; (Rati, being ready to 
give up life); — Qak. I (having charged 

his daughter with the reception of guests), Kathas. 15, 82 ^WOTt- 
fl^"7(t| ^f^nUrrT : (he was appointed by the gods to destroy Ha¬ 
vana). 

Even with verbs of promising. Prabodh. II, p, 24 qfdg T H 1 UTOTrOTT 
fe)d ' 3i-f qsrwsR^TSyrRT (Viveka and his minister have engaged them¬ 
selves to rouse the moon of enlightening). 

91 . In short, in Sanskrit datives of nomina aetionis 
(.bhavavacandni ) do often duty of infinitives. As they, 
however, are always felt as noun-eases, they agree with 
the genitive of their object. But in the ancient dialect 
many of them had verbal construction. More ample 
information about them will be given in the chapter 
on the infinitive. 


92 - Time-denoting datives may serve for expressing a 
d '“:; time to come, when a limit of something to be done. 

dative- MalaV- P- 139 WTT . drO^ ' TO Iw fstO fslrf ! 

(I have set at entire liberty the horse, that it might be brought 
back after a year). 

Of a similar nature is this dative in R. 2, 62, 17 (Kausalya 


speaks) sRsrranr ttotto crwpsh -s? muju ?T: uncn^n 
ifrf »we count now on R.’s exile but five nights, which seem to 
me as many years.” 


Chapter VI. Ablative *). 

93. The fifth case or ablative serves to denote the whence, 


1) Comp. Delbkuck Ablativ., Localis, Instrumentalis, p. 1—27. 
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Gene- an d is therefore the very opposite of the dative, 
view of Nevertheless both eases are formally identical in the 
abia- dual and the plural. ’) In the singular the form of the 

tive. 

ablative often coincides with that of the genitive. 

It is but the ablatives in °srrrT, that are exclusively 
expressive of the fifth case. Moreover those made by 
means of the adverbial suffix °rT! are not seldom preferred 
to the regular ablatives of the singular, ambiguousness 
being wholly excluded from them. 

For easiness’ sake we will treat of this case under 
four general heads, I abl. of separation, II abl. of di¬ 
stance, III abb of origin and cause, IY abl. expressing 
„on what side." In all of them, however, the unity 
of the fundamental conception is evident, and some¬ 
times one may account for the same ablative in more 
than one way. 

94 . I. The ablative, then, is wanted to express, from or 1 2 * 4 > 
tite'cx- oui °f what place there .is a starting and moving z j: 
srvetf ’ a -) i n its proper sense, as PaDc. 21 (I 

the wish to get out of this forest), Kadamb. I, 21 refiwivi t TOT - 
whence , ' 

from, (the king got up from his hall of audience), Pane. 

out of. ^ jj uka t tr u T U FT (— returning from the village), Kathas. 

29, 179 vRTiW, Qak. I (without moving from 


1) In the dual the same-form discharges even the functions of three: 
abl., instr. and dative. As’ we cannot doubt, that - bhyum and - bhyas 
contain the same element - bhi, which is in the suffix - bhis and Greek -<jx, 
it is upon the neuter territory of the instrumental, that the two eon- 
trarious conceptions of abl. and dat. must have met together. 

2) Panini, in his lively way, gives this definition of the sphere of the 

ablative: KoGTOV »if there be a withdrawal, that which stays is 

apadana." 
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the place), ibid. Ill tt =g- prippy maHfT sf FT?TT pijjjJand my 

heart does not come back from thence as little as water from 
below), Kathas. 72, 175 Pi,. it.. I'-lu i', Dac. 29 ^ Picoiui XTuflU 
(descending from the swing). 

b.) in its manifold applications to kindred conceptions. 

Of the kind are: 

1. to see, hear, speak etc. from a spot. R. 2, 7, 2 mrrwt 
rpvrpr dWrtildlhA-ddvtd (Manthara let go her looks over Ay. from 
the platform) '). 

2. to fall from, to waver from, to swerve from etc. 

»a beast that has swerved from its flock”. Var. Brh. 9, 44 
qrrih et wt?t (no water falls down from heaven). So often with 

metaphor.- Ch. Up. 4, 4, 5 rr E T fffpp i: (you have not swerved from 
the truth), Kathas. 25, 179 ‘Erara ET; (v. a. he did not give 

up his purpose), Mudr. Ill, p. 126 ^uterift; *wiwnTtmTt ararrfh 
(I will easily vanquish the Maurya, for he has withdrawn 
his affection from C.). Compare the Latin causa cadere. 

3. to take , to receive from. M. 4, 252 n^tmrmwrf: eut (he 

never must accept but from an honest man), Pane. 48 Ep~ dTU 3 i - 
re rpTc fr qq i TO i (he took a razor from his box), ibid. 286 crrrfrsfq' 
fcl PlcKrire r fe ^ (— raised some money from a money-lender), 

KatMs. 29, 47 iutt ddi-aaioiPi did 'T rb Likewise to marry from: 
Kathas. 24, 152 rr qffrParrPr ^ETIXn^RTTpn'TrT. 

4. to get information to hear -, to learn from. P.1,4, 
Pane. 216 EariPTi-ir; iadPpm r ^TroTT, Dag. 68 cfiHTPwr^rarr ddddMi;-;- 09 ‘ 

s5 si si 'O 

tr^TWl (— learnt from a group of conversing people), Ch. Up. 1, 8, 7 
dtil ' (w (well, let me know this from the Reve¬ 
rend) 1 2 ). 

5. to ask , to wish from. Kathas. 25, 137 #Frmfr arran 
(who has asked the king for some water P), Kam. 1, 41 5F?5WrT3itrT- 

rrm ijjtw aw (by its .eagerness for music the deer seeks 


1) See vartt. 1 and 2 on P. 2, 3,28 in Pat. I, p. 455. 

2) The commentaries explain* the rule of Pan. 1, 4, 29, so as to make 
an artificial distinction between the constructions with gen. and with 
abl., not thought of by Panini himself. 
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death from the hunter), Mhbh. 1, 159, 17 arrarnUT: qrffe nip rft; 

ScTcIrT* 

6. the so called partitive ablative, see 116 R. 1. 

ISTB. In the cases 8—6 the genitive is the concurrent 
idiom, with those of ashing also the accus. (46). 

96. The ablative also attends words of separation and disjoin- 
tiveof ing to denote from whence there is a withdrawal, 
Ln. as Kathas. 72, 13 mWt T5pnfsrFT: (separated from you). 
As we have shown above (62), the instrumental is here 
the concurrent idiom. 

The following examples may illustrate the various 
applications of this employment. 

a.) to draw of, to sever; to disagree with. Pane. 50 
vdffsrs^rGrcrrfh', Mudr. IV p 136 ?ti T: uwr: (being disinclined 

to C.) — b.) to release of. .Pane. 45 nr Mahay. I, p. 9 

WU rwruy ud) f upqxtm (she has now been released from that sin), — 
c.) to deprive of. R. 2, 8, 25 qyt nferirr 

) Mav i T g (he will be wholly spoliated [lit. disinherited], your son, 
of enjoyments, yea, of all connection with the royal family), M. 
5, 161 *rr.... cnviHichM ffcru, Pane. II, 117 ggr rfe gm (he forfeits 
heaven), cp. 95, 2., — d.) those of desisting from, stopping, cea¬ 
sing. Kumar. 3, 58 dtm g uypm (be desisted from his exertions), 
Dag. 132 (hju efiquil Kum&r. 5, 73 Ramy 

frprpT ; (turn away your mind, from this bad design). 

Rem. 1. Note (to cheat of) ') with abl. KatMs. 42, 75 

3srf qfm yr: wi^JT srffeurTVT (she, my fellow-consort, has by trickery 
taken' away my obtaining a son), Pane. Ill, 117 srufaffT gnyrnt fm- 
5 TIH (to cheat a brahman of his he-goat). 

Rem. 2. With and the like, the thing neglected is put in 

the ablat. (vartt. on P. 1, 4, 24). Taitt. Up. 1, 11, 2 ryTymn-UT 
yrr?;:, Pat. I, p. 326 yqfrtPTRtlu, yqRj^rfu (he neglects his duty). 


1) Literally »to cause to tumble out of,” for sr^opa^cp. y37) is akin 
to lat. va'cillare, germ, wanken,, dutch waggelen. 
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teing 

afraid 

of 


Likewise the ablative joins verbs or verbal nouns 
of keeping of, and kindred notions. Of the kind are: 

1. those of restraining, preventing, excluding from, as 
*nwr m srqw (he keeps the cows from the beans); 
2. those of protecting, guarding, securing from, as 
(he protects from thieves); 3. those of 
being afraid of and suspecting, especially ^ft and Sf^sT, f. i. 

THRIFT. Examples: 1. — K&m. 16, 15 ott gfcifr r ^<n i- 
XTCITtf' 4JHWWW oirf^rl:, Mah&v. I, p. 10 rn?nu|y gfufownu: rau- 
jf^TrT (as Ms mother’s father prevented him from taking her [viz- 


P. 1.4, 
27. 


P. 1.4, 
25. 

P.1,4. 
26; 28. 


Stt&] by violence). 2. — Pane. 298 Tmi tph -sir 

Mhbh. 1, 82, 21 WrirWfii ur Malav. V, p. 135 ^trt qfo^prffr : 


(eager for defending her from the wicked [aggressor]). 3. — Pane. 
179 fgsygrrs fsriffir (you are afraid of the huntsman), Mudr. Ill, p. 
102 imsr duhtHH : g 'f %ddl yi t rr a TTt awn^THra ([a king’s servant] 
must not stand in - awe of his master only, but of the king’s minister, 


of the king’s favourite and of others), M. 2, 162 sd l^vi uil 

FfcU^i&dd (o i M T froi (a brahman should .always shun marks of honour, 
as if they were poison), Mhbh. 1, 140, 61 sryfT srfijFdWra 

aefer: (he should mistrust those, who are worth mistrusting and 
those, who are not so), Kag. on 1, 4, 28 (he con. 

ceals himself from his teacher). 

NB. The verbs, mentioned sub 3., admit also of the genitive, see 
126 c). 

Rem. Rote imeeu (to shrink from, to shun, to despise) with abl. 
according to a Vartt. on P. 1, 4, 24. Instances are met with in the ar¬ 
chaic literature. In modern Sanskrit it seems to be exclusively con¬ 
strued with accus. — The verb j v) fshiH ' (to be disgusted with) is 
construed with abl. or inStr., sometimes even with acc. and gen. 


98 II. The point from whence a distance is counted ( termi¬ 
nus a quo), is expressed by the ablative. Pat. I, p. 455 
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(from Gavldhuma 

to Sankagya four yojanas). Hence the ablative joins a.) such 
prepp. as Wl , , etc., b.) the names of the cardinal 

points and those in as c.), all words mea¬ 

ning far, as and the like. 

Examples: — of a.) see in chapter IX. 

b. ) Da?. 156 atrrnTUTrcrrat irfe (east from the tvrtii). Pat. I P.2,3, 

^ 29 

p. 475 see Rem. 1. on this paragraph. 

c. ) Mrcch. VII, p. 234 rtnprFU^TOfn^rir Mhhh. 1,152, 

1 srjBrjj 5 RTWWT?T, ibid. 1, 151; 44 rnrbj'ruT.Apast. 1, 

31, 2 a 1 1 iSi ' ti fh (he shall void excrements far from 

his house). 

Rem- 1. With derived adverbs of the species rt~ fdmd :, VrTpr: 1 ) 
the genitive should be employed, not the ablative [P. 2, 3, 30], 
with those in the accusative^ [ibid. 31]. Hence it is said for 
ex. R. 3, 4, 27 q^J h*; ri ut (be dug a hole by his side), Pat. 

I, p. 475 cFT: : I tlTlIT^Slfa fg^Ttdctiold Ty yf%frtrr VT- 

f pjl^q (what is Aryavarta? The country east of Adarga, west of 
Kalakavana, south of the Himavat and north of Pariyatra), (^ak. I 
^mcJ T fl ' cH Ur g n t r ^sr vyrh- — But the genitive with those in 
°^r is also allowed [see K&g. on P.2, 3, 31], as R. 3, 13, 21 svrptnrcr 
(north of this place). 

Rem. 2. Panini [2, 3, 34] allows optional construing with abl. or 
gen. all words, meaning far and near, jf mUTfr or niwr i giwtcK 
jrUTTrT or jrpTOT. As far as I have observed, an ablative with those of 


1) P. — K&?. gives as instances also tprWrT, 

yrfrgTH ^ That on the other hand the abl. is available, even if the ad¬ 
verb itself have the ending of that case, is exemplified by this cloka 
quoted by Pat. 1, 457. 

?JTW msj gyffwfr |yT*r f 




nearness — except compounds of jj — will be scarcely met with 
in literature. 

99.. When denoting time, the ablative carries the mean¬ 
ing of from, since, after. Commonly it is attended by pre¬ 
positions, as 3}T, HHTFT, 3&T, 5FFFTT but there 
are instances enough of the single ablative. So gpjrth, 
grriTTry (after a while) =. mrR- Likewise f%yrn, 

C rfey.T ^ Tri 1 , etc. and cp. 128- — Ka§. on P. 2, 3, 54 quotes the verse 
frioRW^P^r Tf cravT rlidjfM (even after hundred years a man may 
enjoy happiness); Mhbh. 1, 170, 3 h rcn T ^-r^ ' VbUth& T, M. 8 , 108 
nw svuiT rrrf%TTT: i ytrr: (if a witness, who has borne 

evidence, fall ill after a week). 

Rem. 1. This kind of abl. is meant by P. 2, 3, 7, when he 
enjoins the use of a fifth or seventh case to denote an interval 
of time or space j f.-ex. mi w j^wt' suit grergn’ ufifiT (D. has 
eaten now and will not eat but after two days), T=r?rf ^of?mrr: 
(or sthsm) fezdn- Cp. 144 . 

Rem. 2. Apast. 1, 9, 6 and 1, 15, 19 are instances of the single 
ablative = m -j- abl., when signifying still.” 


100. III. The ablative serves to express from what origin 
tfreof there is a rising or issuing. In the first place it joins 
and words of being born, proceeding etc.; 
th mer r 2h it denotes the former state or shape, out of which 
8tate some other state or shape proceeds or is produced ; 

3 1 ? it signifies the model or pattern, something is imi¬ 
tated, borrowed, measured from. 

7 7 P. 1 4 

Examples: of 1. — Oh. Up. 1, 9, 1 ^crfftn ^ oiT 36 ; si! 

ogprer h (all these things proceed from ether alone), M. 1, 8 srftpT" 

fioi t lvo^vfFcj f S nJT: n^T: (desiring to create the manifold beings out 

c o 

of his body), KatMs. 25, 43 cUHi^riW (tig waves 

rose from the ocean, as it was swept by the wind); Mhbh. 1, 115, 5 
q rcift; 3 TUW 3= fT: ^ ~ here the name P&ndu is 
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put in the genit., for the five sons'did belong to him, but 
the deities, who had procreated them, are put in the abla¬ 
tive. 

So often with verbs of being born the name of the father is 


put in the abl., that of the mother in the locative, R. 2, 107, 2 
sTTrl". M. 10, 64 grgTOT SrP^tnfoUH':. Yet, the father 

may also be a gen. commodi (132) or an instrumental. 

Note such phrases as (Pat. I, 455) cFTrft usnvn qrd t V i<7 aTc r and 
(Kathas. 25, 55) gn^TOT: srydMO) @ am ^ ra ^ _ 

man Qaktideva from the town of Yardhamana). 

2. — Mhbh. I, (Paushyap.) rr id l^[sm 

Da§. 141 jidtomiM ^ h^ di 1 Uct Scnff di^aiirf cminT-ddqr-ss: (and 
my father, who had come from such a distress to as great a hap. 
piness, as if he had risen from hell to heaven), Ratn. I, p. 16 ^rrr- 
cl iv.t-Ji-d;m'-tlTid tT' (v. a. we have festival after festival). — So to 
heal or recover from illness : Pane. V, 91 smtsc d-d i dd : frn5T: (all three 
of them were healed from their infirmity). 

3 . _ Mrcch. IY, p. 135 fTsr UdlUll^' PtfifrT 

(this ornament has been made, -as if it were, according to the mea¬ 
sure of your body), Malav. IY p. 91 fgn-isnw: df^d i ^ : (attendance 
according to her, rank). Cp. 69- 


101 j n short, the ablative is available in any case, it is 
wanted to express the side, something has come from , 
whether contained in the foresaid categories or not. 
So R. 2, 26, 31 rn] foTW: mrr-'W^ fff (she deserves respect from your 
side), Mhbh. 1,145, 9 dT- ( eir TOTrT. crvpyfrrryr vr rpjn (Dhr. oannot 
bear them having obtained the royalty because of their father), 
Pane, 262 vnr i grnrrir qiyuer. 1 rr VTf 1 5 WR}?t: (from the side of 
my kinsmen), 

Rem. The last example is at the same time an instance of 
the abl. which denotes him, by whom one is defeated or over¬ 
thrown [P. 1, 4, 26]; cp. Kathas. 28, 49. 

102 - Hence, the cause , reason , motive by which , is likewise 
expressed by the ablative namely as far as it is con- 
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AW»- ceived as the origin or starting-point, from whence 
causa- some consequence has resulted 1 ). 

The instrumental, as we have seen formerly (72), may 
likewise serve that purpose, and in the case of feminine 
nouns of quality it is even obligatory. For the rest, 
ablative and in tr. of causality are generally inter¬ 
changeable, and not seldom they are used side by side. 
So Kath&s. 29,25 «^TT!r *Hf r £lV4i! (it is from 

joy she does not eat, not from illness), Mrcch..I, p. 44 
$RT5Fr$Tf?TT *T ^IrT (surely, it has 

been done by taking her for somebody else, not by in¬ 
solence). But, if the efficient cause be some obligation 
or other binding motive by virtue of which some effect 
is produced, the ablative alone is to be used 2 3 * ). Nothing 
impedes concrete nouns to be put in the abl. of cctuse 8 ) 


1) How easily this transition is made, will be plain by this example: 

Miilav. V, p. 140 -sir fPWTWT^orfWT:. Literally these words 

signify »the name of mother of a hero” touches you from the 'part of 
your son,” but as to their meaning they should be rather translated 
thus »now you deserve the name »m. of a h.” because of your son.“ In 
other terms the abl. of origin is at the same time an abl. of cause. 

2) Panini’s rule, which contains this statement, is too narrowly inter¬ 
preted by the commentaries. His words 5 TdKrp|iji qfph [P- 2, 3, 24] are 
explained thus: the abl. [alone] is to be used, if the cause be a debt , 
provided it be not at the same time the agent; examples of which are 
adduced as Ulrllr-.-Ja : (he is confined for a debt of 100), whereas one must say 
Slfrr StFUtT:' But why should we restrict rna to its special sense of a 
»debt of money’’ and not take the more general meaning of » obligation” 
and »duty”? If it could be proved that jRTFr implies also the notion of ne¬ 
cessity , hi&yy.v,, the rule would be quite correct, for in the case of direct 
and unavoidable consequence of an efficient cause the ablative alone is to 
be used, even of feminine words. 

3) Speaking plain, neither the ablat. of bhavavaeanani nor that of 

concrete nouns is allowed by Panini’s rules. The sfitras 2, 3, 23 —25 name 
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but often they are expressed by periphrase, especially 
by means of %rft; (192). 

Examples. — Kathas. 27, 76 fygra q r retfd STTUMihcjJiPU j (by conse¬ 


quence of a curse celestial beings are borne among men), Pane. 202 
5rTfeum e.m ' (t;dlc) trteiyTTU:) Pane. 49 dikrawr^wr: (he is to be put 
to death for having insulted a woman), Hit. 96 (from 

fear he spoke thus), Yen. II, p. 39 ... sflcTt ^fuqvjflHyTrT (he is glad 

on account of Abh.’s death), Mrcch. I, p. 45 u^Wrr: (I will 

stand up, on condition —), KatMs. 30, 112 ^TTUTUTT vIT- 

Myfyfiri; i unt yfpjTunnum ftu (as the thief was not 

found, the king sent forthwith for H. on account of the repu. 
tation of his knowledge), Pane. I, 180 frirr: rryr- 


FtTrTf ^rreTTTfT i fsrnt^^wqvrif^r JFRUTH (by bad counsel a prince 
comes to ruin, a holy man by wordliness, a*son by spoiling, a 
brahman by not-studying, a family by a bad son), Qak. I, vs. 22 
oRT fre r rahi^rT T: (to seek after the truth [liter, by seeking —], 
it is .1, who have been annoyed by the bee). The examples have 
been selected so as to show, that the different shades of the no¬ 
tion of causality — cause , motive , reason — are promiscuously signi¬ 
fied by the ablative. 


Many ablatives of causality have assumed the character 
of adverbs, see 104. 

103. IV Sanskrit, just as Latin, uses the ablative not only 
tite'ex- f° r tk e sake of signifying from what side , but also on 
P veof what side. Here the ending °rT : is employed, it seems, 

the 

•side, on 

which, the instrumental as the regular case to denote cause or motive, but with 
these exceptions, 1° that if the cause be a quality (JTqf) the ablative 
may be used too, but for feminines [or rather — as the term edT is an 
ambiguous one — only such as have been made by the fem. endings °y, 
°33T], 2° that the cause being an rna , the abl. mu§t be used, and not the 
instrum. Now , these rules do not leave any room for neither bhavavacanhni 
nor concrete nouns, something very strange, because really both classes of 
words are put in the ablative of cause as often and as well as the guna- 
vaeanani. See the examples adduced in the context. 
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by preference, at least in the case of indicating space 
and direction. So it is said ^fgvq T f l: (at the right), Error, (at 
the left), qTsacT : (at the side), qyfr: (at the back) etc. — In figu¬ 
rative sense this abl. is likewise used, as Ch. Up. 4, 17, 4 jjqaif 
fpsmr... vfv qip?:.... vrv rrror; (if [the yajna] would be vicious 
on account of an rc, a yajus, a sama), Apast. 1, 1, 15 g- fsr_ 
• '.TTTT VrV sT^ r a f vf ( v - a. for he is his spiritual father), Malav. I, p. 25 
ITOW inrort =TT mn^WT: (Your Reverence is even- 

handed; be you, then, the umpire to judge us with respect to 
our qualities and our shortcomings). 

In its metaphorical application this ablativus partis 
not rarely touches upon the abl. causae, treated in 102. 
So f. i. with the points of comparison , as R. 2,34,9 rrrorf&TrtTT- 
xpruro - . (in depth like the ocean = »by its depth” or »as to its depth”). 

Ablatives of the cause and of the side often have the 
the characterofad verbs (77); especially when ending in °pf;- 
So ssruTmr or (by disposition), grroroq; (in due order), q-tTT- 
g T W ' H ; (in inverse order), , : ^Jt& rT: (through one’s own exertion), 
Sr%rf: (with all one’s power), (°ut of respect), (with¬ 

out motive; on a sudden), and so on. P. 2, 3, 33 gives a special 
rule for the ablatives , rotvnH, cfrfnwrH, gwiH being in¬ 
terchangeable with the instr. etc.; both sets have the cha¬ 

racter of adverbs, as gv- v u u or gwqrojy: (he was released easily). 

Rem. Note in comparisons = »by far.” Pane. II, 170 

(by far better). 

Ablative of comparison.. — The ablative expressive 
of the notion on what side, with respect to — is frequently 
applied in comparisons to signify the thing compared 
with, provided there be superiority or inferiority or 
discrepancy ')• 

It joins 1 st comparatives; then the abl. = our „than.” 


Vartt. 
on P. 5, 
4, 44. 


1) For in the case of identity, likeness, equivalence the instrum, or 
gen. is required (62) and the dat, also in the case of counterpoise (85). 
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Pane. 56 (there is no 

happier man in the world than you and I), cp. Lat. nemo te 
felicior; 

2*y positives of any adjective. DaQ. 141 ^JT^TFft 
qwfKft (he considered- 

N. 

hjmself fortunate, even in comparison with Lord Indra) ; 

8 x y words, expressing superiority or inferiority, such as 
Wi (lit. „the better thing,” = better than), srf^jr 
(exceeding), ^ (superior), (to excel), qft- 

(to be inferior), sim. Mudr. I, p. 53 ?RWrFTt 
(my mind is outweighing hundreds of 

armies); 


4'y all words, meaning other or different, as 33RT, 

J^rTiT, ZTIJ", Pane. 208 N ^1%TFTT 

(there is some other contrivance, besides the well- 
known six expedients). 

Here are some more examples. Of 1. — Rgv. 8, 24, 20 ctwf 


rjjhii qvqtr (Utterance by voice being sweeter, than ghee and 
honey); Ch. Up. 3, 14, 3 yq q gTrUVUph -stnterPep|crf usnu ud- 
TOTT SSnUTcfTTST l^ET JT 3U(U T -rf^;fl jVRIT^ferT iUTVVT- 

szmnuwji cffrvr^r: (he is the Self within my heart, 
smaller than a corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barley., smaller 
than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed. He is the self etc., greater than the earth, greater 
than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than these worlds); 
Apast. 1,13,19 ^ utTwr qy; gfonr^ rr yf T -^H (by this 

way I have got more learning, than formerly). 

of 2. — Pane. 285 intrf cTVpTT Uorfu (v. a - one’s wife is 

beloved more than anybody else); Hit. 16 qqt tttohft. (com- 
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pared with him nobody is happy here); Utt. II, p. 29 ursf- 

^rrfnr qglq chyqi<f»i i [Thfr ^rr'rfq h?r g fmnqqffcr- 

of 3. — E. 2, sarga 95*, 53, {Rh ' tyffiq ^arqirr qtfa?T q^uU 4 ^'«T_(to 
live, deprived of one member by your weapon, is better than death), 

Pane. 142 fsrqtsiygr: cqrf rjfFT, Mhbh. 1, 89, 2 gar sratrr hsrs: (your 
superior by age), R. 2, 8, 18 .sfqfpi xf qq gwr sr| (he 

listens much to me, and more than to the Kausalya), Kath&s. 
53, 10 <rMT£-i q 3JH q 3Tvu fri' rq f^nsTlferq (indeed, he did not know 
how to give less than a laxa to an indigent), M. 2, 95 rrprcTTr?r- 
cScKUtHi qf^rU Ti f f faf si &u ^f (giving up all desires exceeds obtaining 
them). Compare this instance from the archaic literature: Ait. Br. 
7, 17, 4 rrat atmr sr i rr P r rerqqumT qq (you have chosen three hun¬ 
dred of cows instead of me). 

of 4. — Rgv. 10, 18, 1 qqq] 5 ?rfr ^crarqm^ (the other path, 
which is not the path of the gods), Ch. Up. 1, 10, 2 qrff [— q -j- ^qf] 
•sqf taqqr (nor are there others but these), Pane. II, 12 rntTTcU 
fqqT<qtt q q5>r, Prabodh. Ill, p. 61 qqfcqqf fqr q qf q^i^Ud(T?p (the crea¬ 
tures so different among themselves, yet not different from God). 

106 . Observations on Jhe abl. of comparison. 

Rem. 1. Our »than” with the comparative is to be rendered 
in Sanskrit by the ablative. Such restrictions, as for instance limit 
the faculty of using the abl. of comparison in Latin, do hot 
exist in Sanskrit. It is impossible to say in Latin dat tibi plus 
me = »he gives to you more than to me,” but it must be said 
plus qnam mihi. In Sanskrit nothing impedes such sentences as 
rTiq 53Tfq qq ffeq. So Malat. X, p. 164 qigqfq qqfw^qq 
ga r q T c i Tfq (hence, you must bear more afifeetion towards me, than 
towards your own mother). 

Rem. 2. Note the abl. with such words as: double-, treble etc. 
sim. M. 8, 289 tiyuirhidauhl 371 ?: (a fine of five times the value). 

Rem. 3. If it is to be said no othqr than , nobody hut, any 
phrase with the meaning shut for” may be used instead of the 
abl. Pane. 176 Fort Jjarrqft q a itqfri (no other but you will know 
it), ibid. 160 ra^VhV nm qqqm q q qf s r g jfq - — Then, the ablative 
may also be used even without qqj-, as Kumdras. 6, 44 
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The 
ablati¬ 
ves in 

°rT: 


TOwn raTrf "Where there is found no [other] death but the god with 
the flowery arrows [no other Mara but Mara =• Kama],” 

In Patanjali I have met with some instances of a rather pleonastic 
idiom, the neuter 537713 with abl. — »but for” put before the ablat., 
though the adj. mi precedes, f. i. Pat. I, 279 (t ufa : 

^T 37 T yronfri (what else ought to accompany it, if not 
this preposition}, cp. p. 445, line 2; p. 447, line 4; p. 323, line 6 . 
This adverbial use of u -u z (cp. Greek a\Ka ,, and such phrases 
as ouSev «AAo.... #AA’ ij) is confirmed by its being named among 
the nipiit&s in the gana (Kaj. I, p. 17, line 10). 

Rem, 4. Qak. VII mom : d toto (I 

do not hold myself for deserving the extraordinary honour be¬ 
stowed upon me by Indra) is an instance of this abl. with the 
negative (not fit); the abl. would be impossible here, but 

■O O 

for the negation. 

In the archaic and epic dialect an instrumental of comparison 
is sometimes used instead of the ablative. — So R, 2 , 26, 33 rj-rtrb 
TO instead of urotwr:, ibid. 2,,48, 36 HIGWfevT -sfu #- 

snsrfT (he was to these, women even more than their own sons), comm. 

1 fjfftemrr, ib. 1; 54, 15 u Fcrar -roTiiwr: 1 iSrscnfro: 

Rem. Such passages as R. 6 , 24, 28 ^ispr sujfyuit pur: china) . 

TOT crlvTOl i (and in archery L. even exceeds king K.), Pane. 28 [and 
R. 1, 47, 22] rrrfer TOrnf) TO, Pane. IV, 7 at ,- |fg7r r dd l T) T (any woman 
else but I) show that even a genitive of comparison has been used. 

In the foregoing the ending FT* has been considered 
as if it possessed the full worth of the regular case- 
endings of the ablative. Tet a full and complete iden¬ 
tity between them may alone be stated for the pro¬ 
nouns. Panini gives some rules about °FT : affixed to 3 ' 
nouns, which show that its sphere of employment, though 
mostly coinciding with that of the ablative, is someti¬ 
mes a different one. 

lly With inro and ^ it is forbidden to express the »whence” 
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by the forms in “ft:. Therefore fem ' fjfrl ' rl 1 q =SrT T gcr^f rr, not 
j ^cHri) 'Sd ( l^frO 

2l' r Excelling or being weak in, blaming on account of, wicked- g ^ 
ness with respect to is to be denoted by the instrumental, or by 46 ; 47 .’ 
°rr:, not by the ablative proper. — For this reason, in the verse 
quoted by Pat. I, p. 2 3 ^: 5153 ;: ; ril orrjfrTt arr (a word, wrong 

on account of its accent or of its sound), FciTfT: and oiTjiT T: are in¬ 
terchangeable with and sraf^T) not with FoT^lrT and £pmv T. 

Likewise, in Ch. Up. 4, 17, 4 — quoted page 77 of this book — 

TFsFg; UHTO rT: are synonymous with the instrum., and the abl. ^5r:i 
JTsTGni <tt*T: would not be allowed. 

O H 


Rem. It should however be remembered, that this rule does 
not apply neither to the points of comparison — f. i. nrn ? T dl cd U l ( l' -id : — 
nor to the ablative of comparison. 

31V If the ablative is to express the yiwhence” — except in the 
case recorded sub 1 — ft: is equivalent with the regular case- 
endings. The same applies to the abl., depending on the prepos. g-fo. 

Rem. Panini does not give any rule about using the abl. in 
ft: with such adverbs and pronouns as ^T, fgvrr, wtx - Now, abla¬ 
tives of that kind are certainly not expressing the apdddna, as 
they are taught in the third chapter of the 24 adhyaya, not in 
the fourth of the 1 st . Accordingly it would not be allowed using 
°ff: with them. Yet practice is not wholly consistent therewith, 


P.5,4, 

45. 

P. 5, 4, 
44. 


f. i. =ett HVfrT: = rn- UvUcT- 

4b In two cases °ft: is interchangeable with a genitive, but not p 4 > 
with an abl. a.) when expressing the standing on one's side 3 ^ 48 ' 
aj.irl 1 (or A) if denoting the disease, against which P. 5 ,4, 

one applies some remedy or cure: gd T %tifd : [or ° 5 rraT.] (give 
something against diarrhoea). 


Chapter VII. Genitive. *) 

109 . The fundamental notion of the genitive or sixth 


1) On the genitive in Sanskrit, especially in the dialect of the Rg- 
vedamantras, there exists a monography of Dr. Siecke de genitivo in lin¬ 
gua Sanscritica imprimis Vedica usu , Berlin, 1869. 


6 
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§ 109—110. 


Gene¬ 
ral 
view 
of the 
geni¬ 
tive. 


110 . 

Its em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment 
with 
sub¬ 
stanti¬ 
ves. 


case is to mark the belo7iging to , partaking of. In San¬ 
skrit , it is employed in so manifold and so different ways 
as to make it very difficult to give a satisfactory ac¬ 
count of all of them 1 ). — The absolute genitive 
will be treated in the chapter on participles. 

I. With substantives , the genitive serves to qua¬ 
lify them, as (the king’s man), 

(the self-choice of Dam.), (the ene¬ 

my’s strength), mFTfWT*! (the friend’s arrival), 
'H'HKlrM STT'TTTFF (the drying up the ocean), 

(a part of the sacrifice), (the opportunity 

of fighting). These examples show 1 st that the genitive, 
at least in prose, commonly precedes the substantive, 
it is depending upon, 2‘. v that, like in Latin and Greek, 


1) Ka 5 . on P.1,1,49 





SR]elftll:- — Panini seems to have not sharply defined the genitive’s sphere' 
of employment, at least if we explain his sutra (2, 3, 50) crsf StV with 
the Ka<j. as meaning »»n all other instances [namely if none of the other 
cases, taught 2,3,1—49, be available], one should use the sixth case.” 
But then it is strange, P. has not said inversely 5lk wf (ep. his con¬ 
stant use 1, 4, 7; 1, 4, 108; 2, 2, 23; 3, 3,151; 7, 2, 90). Now, Patanjali 
gives a somewhat different explication (I, p. 463) giqfifyrPTf&oraT 5TCT: 
»the sixth case is required, if the categories object and the rest are not 
to be distinctly expressed” but tacitly implied. I am rather inclined to 
suppose, that either in framing that sutra Panini had in view his de¬ 
finition of the employment of the nominative, which immediately pre¬ 
cedes ; then kk would be said in opposition to the n Tf rlhOyW ...... ink 

of s. 46 (note on 38) and mean » something else, apart from the gender 
and number of the conception, signified by the pratipadika”, or kSr 
may mean uaccessory” (see Petr. Diet. s. v. 1, 5); then the sutra enjoins 
the use of the genitive if the conception, signified by the pratipadika, 
is accessory of some other conception. But, which of these acceptations 
should prove the correct one, the intrusion of the term irk in the follow¬ 
ing sutras (51, etc), as is done by Ka<j. and others, is to be blamed. 
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the most different logical relations will find their ex¬ 
pression by it. When dividing the whole of its dominion 
by setting up such categories as the possessive gen., the 
subjective , objective , partitive , that of origin, matter, quan¬ 
tity etc., it must not be overlooked, that these divisions 
have been made for clearness’ sake and do not affect 
the unity of the grammatical duty discharged in all these 
cases by the genitive. For the rest, not rarely the or¬ 
dinary logical distinctions may fall short of classifying 
Some given genitive, as in the ease of or Utt. 

II, p. 28 gnWTSWW tRTT: (the way to the hermitage of A.) etc. 

Concurrent constructions are 1. compounding the gen. 

wi£i the subst., it qualifies see 

214, 2. using instead of the gen. the derived adjective, as 

STFFT or SffiTtnT 5TFFF etc. Of these 

*\ *\ 

substitutions the latter is comparatively rare, when 
contrasted with the utmost frequency of the former. 

Rem. The so called appositional or epexegetic genitive is not 
used in Sanskrit. It is said qrisquj urryn, not as in English »the 
city of Pushp.” R. 2, 115, 15 fsqtu ^fsrr URTO TTTSFi (Lat. pignus 
soccorum, the pledge [represented by] the slippers). 

Ill. When pointing out the genitive as the case to put in 
such substantives as are wanted to qualify other sub¬ 
stantives, it is by no means said that no other con¬ 
struction may be used for the same purpose Verbal 
nouns often retain the verbal construction. So, if a moving 
to or from some place is to be expressed, nouns must be 
construed just as verbs; it is said oj thru not 

oyR. Cp. Rem. on 41. 
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112 . 

Posses¬ 
sive ge¬ 
nitive. 


118 . 

Geniti- 
vusma - 
teriae 
and ori- 
ginis. 


Thus we meet with instrumentals as HcTlTST: »the sepa¬ 

ration from men as you are,” gwitn gffcf?: »sorrow on account of 

a girl;” _ ablatives as UrHTg^ »fear of falling;” — datives as 

apitr »wood for a stake,” q r m r -jfd ( t hi t h »the fit time for 
being heir-apparent;” — locatives as fcj&iqtj gy: »attachment to the 
world, worldliness;” — prepositions as rfi crfrF 5TPT'. »anger towards 
me,” rRjfhrij qiff c rrri : »partiality for his sake,” ^ mffan r JSU »a 
contention with a mighty one.” 

Rem. Panini has a special rule about the nouns (lord), 

oJ T fay (owner), gfyqm (chief), sims; (heir), sni% (witness), qTfa 
(bail) and crUFT (born) as agreeing with a locative as well as with 
a gen. So irat SorPTl or rrm; cp. Kathas. 18, 144 roimyiiji wTUt 
with ibid. 6, 166 sgp ft fsrsrar- So Mrech. X, p. 384 tr fea f 
efi'yiqfri fd feirUU (let he be appointed prior of all the monasteries 
of the land). 

The possesr-ive genitive has nothing remarkable. As 
in other languages, it may be the predicate of the 
sentence. M. 7, 96 trf JTJswfw FIW uft (what one conquers, is 
one’s own), ibid. 7, 91 the vanquished-warrior surrenders himself 
with these words Haifa (I am yours); Mhbh. I, 154, 3 cwr Fau 
(»whose are you?” that is »of what family?”); Mudr. Ill, p. 103 
WFT (duly, forsooth, the QMra-king Can- 

dragupta is his =: is but an instrument in his [Canakya’s] hand), 
R. 2, 42, 7 (Dagar. to Kaik) g g rd T UjsTtafa and U U (and 
those, who are your attendance, do not belong to me, nor I to 
them). That it may also denote the party , of which one is an 
adherent, is stated above (108, 4). 

The gen. of the material, something is made of, and 
that of the origin are not very frequent. Examples: Pat. 
I, 112 g^j- U3W STT6#> av (weave a cloth of this thread), Oh. Up. 
6 , 12, 2 n ^tcrrw ft sr UTOriufirruH ffaivrw a - 
^sr f rf (he said to him: my dear, that subtile es¬ 

sence, which you do not perceive there, of that subtile essence 
this so great nyagrodha-tree exists); — Mhbh. 1, 100, 47gwFTT a V-il T HK T 
(a fisherman’s daughter). 
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Rem. In sAtra-works there is also a gen. of the authority, 
according to whom something is stated. So often > accor¬ 

ding to some,” P. 3, 4, 111 m | cf>grgmSef »according to Q. alone.” 

This gen. depends on the word rTFT not expressed »according to the 
opinion of.” 

114. The subjective genitive is interchangeable with the p -^ 8 
instrumental of the agent ( 66 ). According to Panini, the 
nitive latter is necessary , if the verbal noun be attended by 
its subject and its object at the same time. In this 
manner two genitives are avoided, as JMl 3TI4*i 

[not rrtwj (the milking of the cows by the cow-herd). 

We may fairly extend this observation, it seems, to all 
such instances, as where the subjective genitive would be 
used together with some other sixth case. R. 3, 6, 23 

f oiUchT ^l wi ' shg I (in order to put and end to the harm 

caused to you by the raxasas), Mai. VIII, p. 133 r rcp i rfth41 1 ); 

Mhbh. 1, 145, 17 jrgr— cfiwre r re f U efft ' ^q r uiH (if there will occur 
something to do by you for us) [not cKitiMUU A U cTrTPT ) an accumu¬ 
lation of gen. subj. and commodi]; 

Rem. Some varttikas on this sAtra of Panini contest the exact¬ 
ness of it. With some krts the subjective genitive is said to be 
obligatory, even when being used together with an objective ge¬ 
nitive, as fgqThtf f a ' & t i Tbi a gT Ov.Ul (V.’s desire of making a mat). 
According to some, the gen. of the agent is nowhere forbidden. 

115 The objective genitive is occasionally interchan- 
t?vege- geable with a locative or with prepp as £1 !rT> , etc. 

nitive. Sometimes it may be used in turns too concise to be rendered 
without periphrase. Mrcch, I, p. 44 sn-RTT frorr; (by supposing, it 
was she). 


1) But Mudr. I, p. 49 q- uy ujwjiTT ( HBtU:, for here 

nothing impedes using the genitive of the agent, the other being avoided 
by compounding. 
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§ 116. 

The partitive genitive denotes either the whole, 

•r _______ 

a part of which is spoken of, as 'WfftT (half of 
the town), (a part of the sacrifice), KM. 

I , p. 21 SF^TcTHT'! (fh e middle of the sky) or 

it carries the notion of selecting ont of a multitude 
as Mr. 1, 12 „some of—, among the 

grammarians”. In the latter case, the genitive is inter¬ 
changeable with the locative: *iH^MTlHi (or 
Wf SJ^TFl: 

Examples: of genitive Ait. Br. 1, 5, 25 irs: ;;ej T V TWr (the fore¬ 
most of his kin), Kathas. 29, 69 yjjf if -ioiHT U (the foremost among 
the wealthy), Pane. Ill, 222 q- -s^- birsrr -ttfrio. i t ^ - p?fT| r f )nj — 

of locative KatMs. 24, 47 msmu M. 5, 18 gsrr&V 

mvr wjajqarsiitrraT i i^(^«ra^fflT 5 ;rT'. 

From the examples given it will be plain, that in 
Sanskrit, as elsewhere, the ''partitive cases may not 
only attend substantives, but all kind of nouns and 
pronouns. 

Eem. 1. If there be meant a „ taking out of,” the 
ablative is to be used, cp. 95,2°. — R. 1,2,15 
rjsryfi (you have killed one out of the couple of plovers) , cp. Kathas. 
13, 144; 24, 176; Prabodh. V, p. 102 smrpjTwifsr Srab 5W 
STSTOU ( one should not leave a remnant of fire, of a debt, of a foe).i) 
Eem. 2. It is very common, especially in simple prose, 

- x 

to periphrase the partitive cases by “RW (— gen. or 
loc.) and or T^TTrT (= abl.). See 191. 

Rem. 3. The partitive construction is unfit to be employed, if 


1) This is the very ablative, enjoined by P. 2, 3,42. Ka?. is wrong in¬ 
terpreting the sutra otherwise; Patanjali’s view (I, p. 459) is correct. 
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the conception of a part selected out of a whole be wanting. 

»All of them” tra both of ns” *j r6 i T jj «TT *)• 

Some turns, relating to the partitive constructionare to be 
noticed: 

1 . option between two things is variously expressed: 

a. ) both are put in the gen. M. 7, 53 arerag r ijnrra arera 
gfTg r r ^Jr T (liter. »of both yice and death, vice is called the worse”). 

b. ) both are put in the abl. Mrcch. I, p. 18 ^;iQ ? .j | vrf^nr^l qytrr 

G3T rr (v. a. I prefer death to poverty)., 

c. ) both are nominatives. Mhbh. 1, 161, 6 5TT 5RIT- 

^nwiHr-JT W (v. a. I hold suicide to be preferable to the killing 
a brahman). 

Note the standing prolixity of such jhrases. 

2. Of a partitive gen., depending onPsome word not expressed, 

there are some instances. Ajv. Grhy. 4, 4, 11 at psvrPt 

u iirOTu ; (or they must enter [the village] while there is still visible 
ever so a little part of the sun), Kelp, on P. 2, 1, 8 p T oltij r d 

(invite of the brahmans according to the number 
of vessels). The partitive gen., that attends verbs (119), may be 
explained in this way. 

3. One, two, three times a day, a week, etc. is expressed 1 ^ 8 

by the partitive gen., as M, 3, 281 ijjts Par. Grhy. 

1, 3, 31 j »l - Likewise M. 5, 21 fefrsrT: 

(a pious twice-born man should perform at least one »strong penance” 
a year). 

4. A partitive gen., depending on the neuter of an adjective, 

is rare, even in the old language. Ait. Br. 2, 15,8 yrvrn- 

In the Rgvedasanhita there are even such gen. as vyj CTTrTT^:, 

which remind of Lai id temporis and the like; cp. Siecke p. 65. 

II. Several verbs are construed with a 
genitive. 

1. A possessive genitive is put to some verbs of owning and 

1) Yet Mhbh. 1,37,8 I have found qsr rn — sail of us,” just as in 
English. 
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ruling , viz. hit, [P. 2, 3, 52], the vedic pgr- Comp Greek 
&p%siv Ttvoc. — So Rgv. 1, 25, 20 far fairer q-fyy ft=rar pto fnrf%; 

Cat. Br. 5, 1, 5, 4 y^rg^rift^-. _ M. 5, 2 ^ jpg: cmairT 

ddyu^ifoi^H (bow is it i that Death has power over such as have 
mastered the veda and the sciences?), Malat. II, p. 38 qirsriH aw: 
Eprrfhrrr sR&m tar cp. ibid. IY, p. 70, 1. 2, Malav. Y, p. 143. — 

This construction is rare in classic Sanskrit; vgr with a gen. seems 
to be wholly obsolete. 

119 . 2. A •partitive genitive is frequently employed in the elder 

literature, and had not yet entirely disappeared in the days of P&nini. 

But in classic Sanskrit such phrases as (he gives of 

the ambrosia), gp foft wTOtT (he desires of the butter) are out of use. 

* 

In mantra, brahmana and upanishad it is often attending verbs of 
giving , legging, eating , drinking and the like *). Rgv. 10, 85, 3 did 
is a^ TUTT rajw ritmvufw cfpjft (of the soma, the brahmans know, 
nobody eats), ibid. 9, 70, 2 w f bsimui t v qp wr im : (be, begging 
[a share] of the delightful ambrosia), Ch. Up. 1, 10, 3 ^rrsrr h jrf|; 

(give me of these), TBr. 2, 2, 9, 3 w fe rf p T (they do not 

drink of the ocean), Ait. Br. 1, 22, 6 ^jrnjrr ^ it Pd^chri ' w VUT- 
Etvrtvvr (of three oblations they do not cut off for the Svishtakrt). 

Rem. To this belong the rules of P. 2, 3, 61 and 63, which 
enjoin the genitive of the oblation a.) in certain formulae, uttered 
at the moment of offering it to the deity, b.) with jjjf. So f. i. 

Cat. Br. 3, 8, 2, 26 sriTPVfwmrr pro awra [gen. = oftrraT, 86 NB.] 
qv;-g t (announce to Agni and Soma [their shares] of the 

epiploon and the fat of the he-goat), Rgv. 3, 53, 2 grproi faT ?rf% 

(I have worshipped thee [with your share] of soma), Ait. Br. 2, 9, 5. 

120 . 3. The genitive serves to denote the objects of some p - 2 , a, 

verbs: a ) F7 (to remember), b .) (to have mercy), c.) 

SFJf (to imitate), d.) some verbs of longing for. With 

all of them, however, the accusative is also available. 

Examples: a.) Mudr. II, p. 71 ^ ^ rrrpH fT yraw: TOT 5 T- 

rn*T (ah, king Nanda, Raxasa is well aware of your marks of kindness), 


1) See Siecke p. 33—37. 
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Dag. 60 rTWT ^rqrawr:* Compare with those genitives these 
accus. Malay. Ill, p. 63 iufq (should she perhaps 

remember our suit?), Qak. Y Fat q rr sttfyrTUfq rPT. The 

verb (to forget) is construed with ace. J ) 

ft.) Dag. 97 par u^TOTCTor s;<irFTTq (may these dear men show 
mercy towards you). It is often construed with acc. 

c. ) The person whose deeds etc. are imitated is generally put 

in the genitive. Mrcch. VI, p. 222 i ra srnr: srr=r v few fa r, 

M&lav. Y, p. 141 qrt imirdj -I cFTFUt (v. a. the apple falls not 

far from the ’tree). 

Rem. 1. Comp, (to speak after), which is construed si¬ 

milarly by Kag. on P. 1, B, 49, and =grpr^ [it (to take after). Pat. I, 393 
^ ta ^- es a ^ er hi® father). 0 

Rem. 2. According to P. 2, 3, 53 compared to 6, 1, 139 
(to take care of) may admit of a genitive. 

d. ) Here the acc. is the regular construction, and the gen. but 

scarcely met with, as M. 2, 162 qijFrCTET (he 

must always long for being insulted as if it were ambrosia), Mhbh. 

3, 12630 rnvrwr: MachlUT-IP T, Malat. Y, p. 72 ?rfq naT^FefiilSFr qroWH- 
qjTJrr: (do you long for Madayantika ?); R. 3, 47, 30 gen. with rq^FrfFT- 

121 . 4. In the archaic dialect many more verbs may be construed 

with the gen. of their object. Panini prescribes its being used 
with a) all verbs of remembering 1 2 3 ); ft) Fnvr when = »to desire, '55 ’ 
to hope,” cp. 120, c) five verbs of injuring viz. s rp ra f F T, rrrr, 

. ^ p O 9 

fitq g pf , d) the verbs of illness — fever excepted — as 6 g ’ 

=3fr^5r ^sTtTT. As he does not add that the gen. with them is restricted 
to the holy texts, it is likely, that it was used so in his days, but that 
it has antiquated afterwards. Sieoke p. 50_52 of his treatise on the 
vedic genitive haB given some examples of its being used in the 

1) Yet Bhatt. 17, 10 it complies with a gen., see Petr. Diet. s. v. p. 1386. 

So in a prakrt passage of the Uttarar&macaritra p. 19 iyyrrf^ jj 

t I'UTUYU r »E?ima has made us forget king Dagaratha.” 

2) Panini (2, 3, 52) speaks of wtnw, that is »all, which mean to think 

of 1” In classic Sanskrit I greatly doubt instances will be found of any 
other verb but nj. 
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Rigvedasanhita with such verbs as mff, sfyrrr, ran, rr-T etc. With 
fiftr (to know; to be aware of, to experience) it often occurs in 
the brhhmana-works. Ait. Br. 2, 39, 11 cnrrrT H m rT aS T: ST ft qirrrrrr any. 
As to the foresaid verbs of injuring, in the Ramayana also jttst 
( to touch) is construed with a gen., 2, 75, 31 nsrf yTSTTj qTivT> likewise 
3, 66, 6 '). 

Reni. According to P. 2, 3, 51 the verb fir is construed with 
the gen. of the instrument (karana), then frr must not be equi¬ 
valent with %^r. Kag. gives this example rrpqcfr ?rrtf?f=yrfwr uipiW 
It is not sufficiently plain, what is here the meaning of frr 1 2 )- 
122 . 5. The wager with verbs of playing or betting, the purchase- 

money with those of buying and selling is to be put in the gen., 
according to P. 2, 3, 57—60, thus exemplified by Kag. 
or qijT?T or jyrsTTFr- Instances of this rule applied in literature if 
they occur at all, must be scanty. 3 ) With the compounds of fgysr 
the gen. is told to be optional — or grfr —, in the 

brahmana the simple fy=r is construed with the acc. of the wager, see 
P. 2, 3, 60 with comm. 


1) Cp. the Greek Tuyx&vsw, Siyyiimv and sim. For the rest, objective' 
genitives with verbs of touching , desiring , remembering are common to the 
whole Indo-germanic family and the most probable explication, which 
may be given of them is to consider them as having had at the outset 
the character of partitive genitives. Their fate has been the same in 
Sanskrit as in its sister-tongues. In the ancient literature they are re¬ 
latively common; but gradually they decrease by time both in frequency 
and in extent, and modern Sanskrit has but retained a few remnants of 
that old and once widely-spread idiom. 

2) So the K&gikS,. It proffers also a different explication, according to 

which m with gen. = »to ween, to fancy,” for fqvil TiTT-WtTT-l Mo) . Pat an- 
jali has not expounded the sutra. For the rest, as it runs thus 


cfiJOT, nothing impedes reading it rather # cfr^TT- 

Then it is said juBt the contrary: tTT when — complies with a gen. 
and in fact, in the ancient dialect frr was not rarely construed so. 

3) A prakrt passage in Mrcch. II, p. 68 ^|UfdUTiTTsi gJS sCgc*i^[= Skr. 

gfTJFTfl] (this player is detained for 10 suvarnas) may 
afford an instance of it. 




123 6. Verbs of fulness, repletion, satisfaction, as 

<S*' 

rFT , are often construed with a genitive, but more 
commonly with the instrumental. Cp. Latin vas plenum 
vini vel vino 1 ). Examples of the genit. Sugr. 1, 116, 14 srm qv r& h 
■s^rnT 1 ^ (tie face is hathed with tears), Pane. I, 148 -i l fijtrjuiiw 
vrrsvrr Riwrut UcJittttpt 1 ? (fire gets not satiated of 

wood, nor the ocean of rivers, nor death of mortal beings). 

NB. But the gen. of the person , towards whom kindness is shown 
with fj taypf , frg, j rrt v fr f and other similar words is of a different 
kind (131). Mhbh. 1, 229, 32 rTrThsr rTPT JUT: (he became well-dis¬ 
posed to this brahman), Pane. 314 (I am satisfied with 

you), R. 1, 33, 13 frenrgret 2 ). 

Rem. 1. Yedic mantras contain many instances of other similar 
verbs — as gt, rr<r, etc- — being construed so. Siecke, p. 44 sq. 

Rem. 2. With artriu the loc. is also available. Dag. 174 ^ansr 
^oTT^ypifjcjrr (he ate it all). 

7. With several verbs the genitive does the duty of 
an ablative. See 126. 

8. With several verbs the genitive does the duty 
of a dative. See 131, 132. 

124. III. A genitive with adjectives is frequently 
used. When attending adjectives akin to transitive verbs, 
it is an objective gen., as Kathas. 29,55 nn RhiRjfm 

mW (old age, which will destroy this beauty). Among 
them are to be especially noticed: 


1) Both gen. and instrum, seem to be old idioms. Yet it will seem, 
that the gen. with words of fulness has got out of use nowadays. R. 2, 89,17 
BTOTTr? being construed with a gen.— -irflmiU f*VH! I for [sc. PTcT:] 

^rrfvm ErrfhPT^ — the commentary deems it necessary to explain the idiom : 


UTflfb: qyrf 'r-Tiyvi:. Cp. the similar process in Latin (Quintil. 9, 3,1). 

2) So Kathas. 27, 206 rfiftsf^T aUL.; the interpunetion in Brockhaus, 
edition is here wrong. 
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1. Those of knowledge , skill , experience and the con¬ 


trary (as and 3 f%FT (wont to). 

Mudr. I, p. 34 srnr 5trUi?rfu*r: <sP?|rfu gttegr s r^rprnt (bravo, my child, 
you are well acquainted with the practice of the world), R. 1, 20, 24 
(not skilled in battles); — R. 2, 51, 3 3f%r?rt ?wn 
$iUl PTR (people who are accustomed to trouble). 

Examples with others: Mudr. IV, p. 146 aft;] jjrrfT (impa¬ 
tient of the burden), Kam. 3, 22 f?rp fHuirrj] sTfifUT (he 

must speak so as to rejoice all beings). 

NB. With the adjectives of knowledge and skill and 
with some others the locative is also used ( 142 ). ’) 

2. WTrf (depending on) and ffrfi (clinging to) . Pane. 

231 r T o ira w : u tTfTTcFny: (that remedy depends on you), ibid. 277 
StTMTOJ n#r %ra^rUTTWT (give up that, which you have 

taken belonging o him), 

c 

3. QTJT (full) and its compounds. See 123 . 

4. Those of likeness and equality. See 61 . 


P. 2, 3, 
40. 


1) The Kaijika errs interpreting this sutra so as to take n rnav and 
, as if they meant but these two words , though it is evident, that two 
categories of words are meant by Panini, that of » occupation” (tTRpn) and 
that of >>skill” (TORFf). The rule given 1,1, 68 — ?ar IV STSS^rTVTSS^n' 
— is commonly interpreted in too narrow a sense. It does not purport that 
any word occurring in Panim’s text, but for a sanjna, does signify but the word 
itself, not its synonyms — if this were so, we should have to enregister its 
violation every moment — but simply this: with the exception of such 
algebraical signs, as g = WF< , to — , ST = the suffixes of the grades of 

comparison, sim., the sounds and words of which the vyakarana-sutra is 
made up, are to be understood such as they are uttered. But it is left 
to the common sense of the reader to infer in each separate case, whether 
the word contained in the grammatical rule is meant as to its outer 
shape or as to its meaning, whether- it is to denote but one or a whole 
class of words of the same purport, as ^rnUTT and chVPTT evidently do here. 

For the rest, the vernacular grammarians themselves are obliged to 
admit of exceptions on their own interpretation of P. 1, 1, 68. See but 
the vartt. on that sutra. 
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Rem. Note filter with gen., when subst. — »the match, the 
counterpart” Pat. 1, 445 wr rnf^yrraura': (an other ox is Wanted like 
this), Kathas. 25, 178 yTjwr nr (I will fetch you 

myself the match of this foot-ornament). 

5. A great number of adjectives admit of the dative¬ 
like genitive, see 129 . 

ABLATIVE-LIKE GENITIVE. 


125 . 

Abla¬ 
tive- 
like ge¬ 
nitive. 


IY. Sometimes the genitive is available in such cases 
as do properly belong to the category of the ablative, if 
there be at the same time room for the conception of 
„ belonging to” and that of ^proceeding from.” Of* the 
kind we have already mentioned two instances, viz. 1. 
the genitive of origin (113), 2. that of the starting- 
point ( 98 , R. 1 and 2). The latter is not limited to the 
cases, mentioned above, but is sometimes used side 
by side with the ablative even with such nouns as 
etc., Vishnup. 2, 3, 1 3 =^ (north of the 

ocean). 

On this account we may understand how the genitive 
is sometimes used instead of the ablative with a) verbs 
of asking, wishing , taking, receiving etc., b) of hearing, 
learning, c ) of being afraid of. 

a). The abl. is here the regular idiom; the gen. not frequent, 
as Rajat, 1, 131 pmwiw...- spiff) 3ni%5®iwu utsPW, 

R. 1, 28, 10 jut (accept of me), M. 4, 87 pru: mun^Tfu yrstjwr- 

^ r vatdfr T U : (— accepts of a king, who is avaricious and a trans¬ 
gressor of his royal duty), Pane. 225 -gyijw 5 rrynrTw jfhjnqu^;- 
f ymifh- So already in the archaic dialect. Gtaut. 17, 1 crSRfTTUT 
manh fevHdk i T snyTOTT nfcH i gftuw (a brahman is allowed to 

eat and to accept presents from twice-born men of good behaviour); 

5) R. 6 , 31, 2 1 ; m i! pisim: yffcjT OTC[ yrcry(Ravana after having 
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heard from his spies the arrival of Rama), ibid. 3, 3, 4 f^rsny' rpy 
(be informed from me). So sometimes with (cp. 86 e)> as 

R. 2, 100, 7 'j-.N-rs-y'-jM fv?p 

c) R. 2, 29, 4 ftoT fsr wrf ^ (all are afraid of you), Pane. 

Ill, 195 jn P ftar T (she, who has always an aversion to me). 

R. 3, 46, 29—31 affords an instance of both constructions together: 

fvr^i;.... mx ?f«rr n fsrurefi• •.• h( feiwf grer- - •• 

u fijirfir. 

Rem. Compare {y if d picn (disgusted with) with a gen. Pane. 
In™ of" g yrarafcrer Hfsumn^ U (I am disgusted with the flesh of mice), 

its em- Cp. 97, R. 

ment Now and then this abl.-like genitive seems to have 
mTton been extended beyond its limits by abuse, especially of 
Ters. modern writers 1 ). 

127. Note the genitive being used in some turns of phrase, 
which might be put as well in the category of the abla¬ 
tive as in that of the genitive. 

1) But not exclusively. The older literature does not lack of instan¬ 
ces, as R. 3, 51,27 srssfsr SFTIvimWT efi ITrRfTW [instead of rTOTT^lJTtvflbj 
cp. 3, 66 ,11. — A very striking example is Bhag.Pur. 8 , 6 ,21 yrjdlHIlvJl 

TOT firm If sRpjSJJTCfrt -srift here the gen. is 

abusively employed instead of the abl. vrrnT'TfiTfrT. M. De Saussure , from 
whose valuable treatise de Vemploi Au genitif absolu en Sanscrit I borrow 
this example (see his note on p. 10 ), proves the impossibility of account¬ 
ing for that gen. in a satisfactory way, when starting from the absolute 
construction. Hereby it is however not said that the presence of the 
participle ftrT has not moved the author of the Bhagavata to employ the 
genitive instead of the ablative. Likewise I scarcely believe Kalhana would 
have used a gen. with qToT (Rajat. 1, 131, see 126 a), if the noun were 
not attended by a participle. Similarly with 3JT the gen. is preferred , if it be 
wanted to express the hearing somebody say or utter something , as Mhbh. 
1,141,18 sttjt srsyff In short, it is likely, that the relative frequency 
of genitives of participles in Sanskrit style, especially if compared to the 
rareness of similar ablatives, has favorized the spreading of the ablative¬ 
like genitive. 

It may also be noticed, that in most of such cases pronouns are concerned. 




128 . 

Time- 
denot¬ 
ing ge- 
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1 a gen, with verbs of speaking etc. to denote Mm, about whom 
something is said, as Pane. 82 qqRi r jrj pT M ai^id (so he speaks 
of me , who am however guiltless '). 

2° with enTcraf^ and the like — »to expect of, to suppose of.” 
Mrcch. IX, p. 297 gjrre r ir tfe r *TiTTVT?T (that blockhead is capable 
to everything), Pane. 34 q rT TpFTOg TUT W e i G i f fifer fiirrvifr (of such 
men one must not suppose such conduct). But the locative is here 
also available. 

3° with (to forbear of) etc. R. 1, 15, 7 tth Frar vUT Tu i )) Pat. 
I) P- 40 ^>rld.<tiO T ^ TT fiw - • • • qaiHTiT- — When without object, the 
gen. with ’gpr may be considered a dative-like one,asMhbh. 1, 79, 9 
fspsTwrfinETsrirtrT ft ‘ s urrar srawrr (a man who wishes his wellbeing 
should not forbear a scholar, who does not behave as such). 


The time-denoting genitive is likewise standing on 
the ground of the ablative, for it does always express 
after what time something is happening. It is usually 

f"*- r -n 

restricted to some fixed terms, as or T^T(PT ^TT- 

FRT = f^TFT, q^Ffer = q^FITFT etc. gak. vn ^rm- 

trichff fit mvyfirn ffif-kTKUFzr ^iwfer^rr^ror [»after a while”] BFjjfh- 
fwrfrrt lit 'SfbT, Mhbh. 1, 47, 14grffitmr^yT (after 

some days), R. 2, 118, 44 ggtsfer u gnvivr yrafifsfi.— nfr troutm 
Rem, 1. It is very rare, that a not-time-denoting word is put 
in this gen., as Ven. I, p. 14 f fiof r pj — uu (since 

my very infancy). 

Rem. 2. A time-denoting word may be attended by the genitive of a 
noun -|- participle. By this is denoted the time »since” some action 
has come to pass. Mrcch. V, p. 172 f%^- ; ^ spnefit qfirrar craFfT&TT- 
tlT: etfiT'ir itftvtt (it is indeed a long time, Maitreya is gone to V.), 
Mudr. IV, p. 134 ws SVlfit mwmwifirnwr (it is to day just the 
tenth month since father died), Ven. I, p. 25 ttrt cftt FEW 

cirOT: OWTSTT: iwr- • • vratlT ft <yri%fTT (Sir, it is some time Mylady stays 

rt 


1) See De Saussure 1.1. p. 54 N. 
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here, but you have not noticed her), Pane. 303 f^mvcfimtfTsrsr fer 
cm, Utt. IV, p. 72; R. 3, 50, 20 ■). 

DATIVE-LIKE GENITIVE. 

V. The genitive serves also to denote him, who is 
concerned by the action or fact, the so-called remote object. 

This kind of genitive, as it stands on the same 
ground as the dative, I name dative-like genitive. 
Partly it may be substituted to the dative, but in a 
great number of cases the dative would even be unavai¬ 
lable, at least in classic Sanskrit, especially, if the 
person concerned is to be expressed in such sentences , 
as where the predicate is nominal (substantive or adjective). 
In such turns as Kathas. 29, 98 ^ HTCfaf qrfFT- 

(for virtuous wives the only path to follow 
here and hereafter is their husband), Pane. II, 58 

^RfFRTlT: f#T 

(what is too heavy for 
the vigorous? what danger does exist for the audacious?) 
what is a foreign country for the learned ? who is unat¬ 
tainable for the flatterer?) the genitive is the regular 
idiom, and the dative out of use. Likewise the genitive 
— not the dative — is to be employed, with adjec¬ 
tives of friendship and enmity , fitness and unfitness, good 
and evil etc., as Pane. 831 ?PF*T HrH IFTT IU 

(a fish-dinner is always welcome to him), ibid. 213 
*T •T^TrT' (it does not suit you). 

1) This idiom extends also to adjectives, used as participles. Utt. Ill, 
p. 57 5c?rr SRiUJ sTUrk STT^yr: U'fydrGy: (it is now the twelfth year, 
that the world is destitute of its queen). 
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Examples: Kumar. 3, 10 sr JW (who are other archers 

to me?), Mrcch. YIII p. 246 373 ^:] . vtorfn sr^sr ett 

(the God of Love is either mild for an honest man or he 
does not exist for him), Mhbh. 1, 141, 36 ir&rarFTt STtEFFST 

(we shall be unknown to the people), Pane. 200 ^gr pferrf^TTt jrT&X n 
^bsr: ct T^t i Tt g rl (one must not take it ill of a messenger, if he speaks 
plain), ()ak. IY nHpdUttiri rfa fYrawrr sTTtrr grrfa w. (do not oppose 
your husband by anger, even when offended). 

With Among the adjectives, which comply with a gen., note such as 
tives s r - T -y r, ?r.-TcRc?r and fer and fa-fan, ntm, nsr — and even the 

as fan verb ns?T 7 f (to suit) — and their synonyms. So Nala 1, 19 gsfr- 
etc - Krrfn rTsr fern, Pane. Ill, 104 asrirw. njErf n Einrafir (one 

should not do to others, what is grievous to one’s self), Mrcch. 

I, p. 58 jantorfa g- (this house is not fit for 'a deposit), 

ibid. X, p. 355 n jretet nsr u 1 uwf^am:, Malav. IY, p. 96 rffirlwr ^Twr 
^ 5 T: erwrr (and cold is excellent against this ailment), Mhbh. 1, 15, 4 
giT: rravn etlifrtu (the same to all beings), Malav. IV, p. 88 gj ^cf f§PJ?Tt 
■s wrniiT ' (who is so disinclined to me?), ibid. Ill , p, 75 qmnirrncTrTT 
s fi'l irMin (so much suffices for persons in love). 

So and -yf%?T, when — sbecoming to, suiting.” R. 2, 30, 41 

sreht Erpi q*r tciw nravn =g 1 srsrerra^fnvrTT crfh rsprfmrbuwj Q&k- 
I As to and ep. the foot-note 

on p. 40 of this book. Rote also nmr, nntrr etc. with a gen. — 

* guiltless towards”, as R. 2, 49, 7 UsiHM-tfcl :, M. 9, 106 farjtnwrtn: 
(having paid his debts to the pitaras). 

Rem. 1. Panini teaches, that with participles in °ft the genitive P.2,3, 
must be used, and not the instrum, of the agent, if the participle 6 ^' 
is employed as a present one. Such genitives as ^jf JTrT: (approved 
by the kings), yrfTT gfafT: (honored by the kings) fall within the 
limits of this rule. See Mhbh. 1, 141, 36 and Qak. IV quoted 
above, and cp. Qak. II fg-pjrrT (your staying here 

is known to the hermits). 

Rem. 2. On the genit. with krtyas see 88 R. According 
to P. 2, 3, 69 the genitive is forbidden with the krts wfq-, that 
is such as EpiU, ^qrSFTf (cp. P. 3, 3, 126 sq.). Kag. gives as examples 

7 
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{'^0 irsruT 5T£: (the mat is scarcely to be made by you), ju r MT -T. 
dtut iranrr- So R. 3, 5, 23 cfr^T ;puu 5f?Tcjr UfHyan tpwrq . In fact, 
however, upp jrr.cp, UcW, are often construed with the ge¬ 
nitive. Dag. 72 fefhpj «J 5 W:, R. 2, 97, 7 -li UU Uffi r ', ■ '\ UT, 

Kathas. 24, 65 fgS; rnw fe r dut 

130 . When used with the verb substantive expressed 
like* or implied, the dative-like genitive is not seldom 

fow equivalent to our verb to have. Pat. I, 427 one asks 
the other ^TFT WT: ^T: l 37H J^Trft HWH (how 
many children have you? how many wives ?). Cp. the Latin 
phrase e-st mild filius. Ait. Br. 7,13, 1 prar ^ sth sttmt srag:, Qak. 
I ufwr ur s urt t (I have something else to ask you about), 

Pane. 166 w<rz tiHl-li ’ MU Ucrin (men make money, if they go 
abroad). Likewise in such terms as fijj U cl T -Ff (what have I [to 
meddle, to do] with him?), cp. 88 R. 2. 

131 . The dative-like genitive attends even on verbs. Mrcch. 

like ge- X, p. 375 ffrm qTTOM^T^THTq (what is to be done 

vetbs wicked man ?) and ibid. X, p. 384 fwm twt: 

(what is to be done for this monk ?) are striking 
examples of the sixth case used so. It is especially verbs 
of doing good or evil (as 3 7 737, 

(to trust), rrFT (to forbear) and some others which 
partake of this idiom, its concurrent construction being 
the locative, rarely, if at all, the dative l ). 

Examples: R. dorr. 4, 38, 47 fqMTcnTUMcRdfmf (you 


1) As to SPTpy, WVT, I do not remember Having met 

with any instance of their agreeing with a dative; r 5R governs a dative 
Bhatt. 4,39. Upon the whole, the dative of profit and damage within 
its narrower limits is very scarce in Sanskrit, cp. 84- 



must guard your kingdom by doing well to your friends), ibid, 3,1,16 
' { UTOT rfr e KRT (offered hospitality to R.), Pane. 289 fiR rrrrT iTOTTTiWr fer 
^TT^FFr (in what have I injured her or you P), Qak. YH 
vsffiT FTifHcffT: (I have sinned against the reverend Kanva), 

Pane. 38 q q (he trusts nobody), Mhbh. 1,23, 26 

FT: mrrsrtm^ (be merciful to us, who beseech thee), Malat. YII, 
p. 126 otIdwPnJ Tq srqfqT (the wind declares to the young 
men the nearness of young women). 

Rem. In Latin, with such turns as adimo veslem servo or 
servi, civium or civibus dolor auctus est, the dative and the ge¬ 
nitive are both available. Sanskrit invariably uses the 
genitive. Pane. II, 141 jqqq ft tvtwpft vnvffm ft i q 

fq^PCT qwr qfdGiFr T jj <3 qrrT: (it is by exertion, that enterprises 
are successful, not by wishing, deer do not enter the mouth of 
a sleeping lion), ibid. p. 145 ijsrcftsfv q a^m mnw frefT (H. 
made his reverence to M.), ibid. 137 qq qgrqj qtfq: HstTrfT (I have 
got great pleasure). 

132 . Finally, the genitive is allowed to attend all verbs, 
tilTof as are commonly construed with the dative of concern, 
^ote’ Such a genitive may be not without affectation ’), it is 

object. 


1) So at least is the opinion of Anandobam Bokooah (§ 212 of his »Higher 
Sanskrit Grammar ”) —and his opinion may be considered to hold good nowa¬ 
days in India with Sanskrit-writing people — »the gen. is also occasionally 
used for the Dat. or Indirect Object, especially by pedantic writers” and »it 
will be seen from the above examples that such use besides being pedantic 
is very ambiguous.” The ambiguity, however, cannot be very great, for 
as a rule the context will show us how to accept such genitives, and 
in such cases, as where the context would not enable us to understand him 
plainly, a good writer will avoid all ambiguous constructions. That 
the dative-like genitive has been known and employed in India of old 
— though not to the extent, it has got in the classic dialect — may 
be seen from some of the examples quoted above. As with other concur¬ 
rent idioms, there is many an instance of both cases used together, as 
R. 2,34,6 (hs'Ih & grTi i srrfnibvt svrr ssf schoi. 

T T FT tf d qt ^ FT-WT 5WT. In the comment/of Ka?. on P.3, 3, 111 the printed 
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of frequent occurrence in literature'). So it is found 
with 1. verbs of giving , offering, 2. of telling , speaking, 
3. of carrying , sending , 4. of showing, 5. of enjoining , 6. of 
promising , 7. of pleasing , 8. of being angry , 9. of bowing, 
prostrating one's self , etc. 

Examples: 1. Ch. Up. 2, 22, 5 qsTTUU^TTUTU (let me sur¬ 
render myself to Pr.), Pane. 85 qgr rPamw (I have granted 

him safety), Qak. I uugmq'tnT fi f yushtruWwfu, Mrcch. II, p. 80 
■U-n i-u r cfj T 5VT usturfutfer (give but to this very fellow ten 

other pieces of gold). 

2. Mhbh. 1, 12, 6 gi^TT fun: (he told his father _), Pane. 292 

gragrT MUct (relate us of your adventures .in foreign 

countries), Mrcch. I, p. 45 UTWTwf%, Pane. 

246 gFPvr: vreq-g- nrciT ra^rgq- (then they went all and addressed 

the king of frogs), ibid. 62 rr sT^rajrrrrr n^r etetu 

3. Qak. Ill ncrn^STUH ==r -if^-ThWI iUT urawt (to 

whom are carried _?), ibid. IY rrmg' rfhw trfprif hr: (having sent 
her now to her husband). 

4. Kathas. 29, 18 tt fa qrr: (she showed her the puppets). 

5. Pane. 289 nn' gtn (and he prescribed me), y&k. IY 

u fu-ffw ir mnUT^sra' (show the way to your sister). 


text has iUtrf <jrt|, yj' yrgrt, the other reading tq - g ) is mentioned in a 
foot-note. 

1) In the vulgar dialects the dative has got obsolete, and the genitive 
has been substituted to it, the few traces of a dative in Prakrit litera¬ 
ture being owed to the artificial language of dramatic poetry. See 
Lassen Inst, linguae pracriticae, p. 299, Yakahuci Prakrtaprakdfa 6, 64. 
Kuhn Beitrdge zur Pali Grammatik, p. 70 sep gives an account of the remnants 
of the dative in Pali, which are more considerable, than in the other 
prakrts, and contain both infinitives in °tave and datives in °aya , 
especially atthdya ~ skrt arthaya; as a rule, the pali dative serves to 
denote the purpose. The same process has been at work in Modern Greek. 
Schinas, Grammaire elementaire (lu grec moderns , Paris, 1829 p. 90: »le gd- 
nitif sert de regime indirect aux verbes et remplace le datif: oHrs poo 
4 <upi donne-moi du pain, Asyw roS xpiroS Tsiv 'a^iictv je disanjuge la vdritd.” 
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6. M. 9, 99 gnrw crfawr ^torr (she has been promised 

to one and given to another). 

7. Pane. 235 frsr (ru (does he please yon?). 

8. E. 2, 100, 33 ijrfT UH: chUlfc r (servants are moved with anger 
against their master), Qak. YII qrrTTRWST jPr: 

9. Yar. Yog. 2, 32 pcu ty yup rf ^ T Urof: (people how to one), E. 

II, sarga 96* 47 rmnrmiot prercrer (the crow prostrated himself 

to the magnanimous Eama). 

Eem. Even (to believe) is met with gen. Ait. Br. 1, 6, 

11 srgvrr sn^syrrfFT he does not believe others, however many). 

132 *. The dative of the purpose is not interchangeable with 
the genitive r ) 

1) In the prakrts even then. It is singular, that an observer as accu¬ 
rate , as Panini is, should have overlooked the important function of the 
, dative-Xike genitive. A rule of his, indeed, mentions the sixth case 
=grraRf snnxnr (2, 3, 62), but the word gp^f% added and the examples 
proffered by tradition show that according to the vulgar interpretation 
we have here a very special enjoinment, closely connected to the pre¬ 
ceding sutra (61), not one of general bearing. Yet I greatly doubt 
■ the exactness of that explication, by which the word is quite 

superfluous, as ^cffTTWy^H needs must be repeated from s. 61, and this 
suffices for the vulgar interpretation. Perhaps we may remove the 
technical difficulty by an other distribution of the words, that make up 
sutra 61 — 63. When read uno tenore, we get ^ctrrraCRTvf 

xf'Hwra STe?yT cfTpUT- It would be convenient both to the in¬ 

ternal probability and to the simplicity of the interpretation, if they are 
divided in this but slightly different manner: 61.q , s?rgy)qiSt?l SoFTTOfERTb 
■62. ^rTS’ijvf STq^r, 63. tjirej gr^ifr-According to this partition,Panini, 

after having given in 61 a special rule about the gen. being employed 
in some formulae of sacrificing, adds in 62 the general enjoinment that 
in many cases , where the dative is required — mark grTOjvf, which encompass¬ 
es by far more than fry^T-T — the genitive is likewise available , either by 
preference , or optionally , but not in all. For thus is the meaning of 
aFTfstmotf^: cFrfes-RR-y 

feyfaypr sijyr urIvet 

(see Boetiilikgk Panini II, p. 82). — As to sutra 63 ETST^T cfT^tfr, 

it offers no difficulty in itself, but disturbs the methodical arrangement 
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tive of 
the spot 
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§ 133 , 

Chapter VIII. Locative'). 

The seventh case or locative^ serves to signify the 
scene of the action. Its power is expressed by English 
prepositions, as m, on, at, among, with, by, near. It 
has not only the duty of pointing out the spot where, 
hut also the spot whither. In other terms, someti¬ 
mes it answers Lat. in with abl, sometimes in with 
accus. 

A. Locative of the spot where. — Here we must 
make the following distinctions. 

a. ) the 'locative conveys the notion of being within, in. 
M. 1, 9 rriVPHH T5TV 57flT (in this [egg] Brahman himself was born), 
Dag, 156 nymufif fnrypT (sporting in the water of the Ganges), 
ibid. 179 

b. ) it denotes a surface, trodden or touched: on,upon, 
over, at. Pane. 307 ynw. Sfr fi g w ? 5W5TFT p?: (an ass was seen on 
that cemetery), R. 3, 5, 10 «hr] rrflH snywrfym' wthth tT Jjyfy 
(courtesans, holding fans, waved them over his head), Pane. 331 
H iTfTTTT 57|T OTHORT f?ife fcr (and those fishes are being boiled over 


of the rules which treat of the employment of the genitive (2, 3, 50—73). 
For this reason I consider it an additional rule, interpolated at an un¬ 
proper place — we had rather expected it between s 51 and 52 — 
so as to obscurate by its close following the sutra 62, the right 
understanding of the latter. That there are several rules in our Pflnini, 
which did not belong to the original work,' but were at the outset 
varttikas, which afterwards have been taken up in the text, is a 
fact now universally acknowledged. As concerns the s. 63, I remark, 
that many other vaidik gen. partitives with verbs (119) are not mentioned by 
Panini, and that the seeming anomaly of trsT_ (cp. 45 R.) must have 
drawn special attention for all that regarded that verb; in a time as early 
as Patanjali , it was already considered to have something peculiar, see 
his comment on P.1,4, 32= Pat. I, p. 331 (in the Kagika his words are 
wrongly indicated as if they were a varttika). 

1) See Delbruck Ahlativ, Localis, Instrumentaiis p. 27—49. 
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the fire), Dag. 140 -r?tt q (afSrarrar urn femtsujr (my father laid 
down on the naked earth), ibid. 141 fsrrfq ffitpTf. 

c. ) it signifies the dominion or territory: in, at, on, 
Latin apud, in. Pane. 1 ^rftrT srfvrarnv -TUftr qitvrrfrir to qrrpr, 
ibid. 319 ■rjsITpl’ qvavrqftfT (in the royal palace there was a flock 
of rams), Kumar as. 5, 60 q^f g-qn (fruits are seen on the trees). 

& ^ A A 

So qmWfj (in the country of the Panealas), gnwrq_ (at Benares), 
Mhbh. 1, 31, 18 cfi?n (he has been made Lord over 

the three worlds); cp. Ill R. 

d. ) it indicates something very near, though not di¬ 
rectly touched: near, on, about '). Mhbh. 1, 170, 3 -snusTryrai 
qror q- ' y-TV : (Pandu’s sons pitched tents near the Ganges), Hitop. 
29 ht =ha>ni 5 TyTTTTfqT-"T rtcT ^TTT suTUIojhqnfiT (otherwise I will kill my¬ 
self by starvation at your door). So Kad. I, p. 39 jrt is used, 
while meaning »about which spot.” 

e. ) it is expressive of among , amid. Mala 1,13 q u 
jrav mv.qvsmt nrfirrTj qTqqvffi =5TWOT ^Etrsrfer °rr surr (neither among 
devas nor yakshas nor men nor among other beings such a beauty 
has been seen nor heard of anywhere), Dag. 124 nuiru ri f ilTofir f g t 
srraf (this report spread among the townsmen and the countrymen). 

Gp. lie. 

All these variegations are mixed up in the general 
notion, carried by the seventh case. Greater precision, 
if wanted, may be obtained by using periphrasing turns, 
as the prepos. (within), or such words as RW > 

rTFT, T5", etc. See 165, 190, 192. 

134. B. Locative of the spot whither. It attends of course 

tiveof on verbs and verbal nouns of moving, such as to go, 
the spot i 0 start, to lead, to send. Ch, Up. 2, 24, 5 ^ a traquiyj 
ther. riri? ^Fruhr (I shall go to the world of him, in whose behalf the 
sacrifice is performed), Pane. 321 q uosai rm: (he set out to the 
forest), ibid. 41 uqksrfFrfq uny nfwr;, ibid. 269 foRTT^ firi: 

1) This is the so called muhv uqprt 
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(you have conducted me to a fine spot), E. 1, 11, 24 cnyg ifsrawrer 

jrTFT (he sent messengers to the citizens), E. 2, 7, 26 g-qsrr^i. 

it(TT fra' sprw after having removed Bharata to your kinsmen —), 
to enter. Pane, 283 qm) mi grAm, ibid. 52 ferar m srgT 
ufbim rft (with you I will go into the fire). 

to fall on or in. R. 3, 18, 25 mm wtt, Qak, I pup mm. 

(the dust falls on the trees of the hermitage). 

to submerge in. Kumaras. 1, 3 nv mat JTurafhura frararaNr. 
fefirrf&arj: (for [that] one defect disappears in the contact with 
his virtues, like the moon’s spot submerges in its beams). 

to throw in. Dag. 61 mm Efimm smm rawr, Pane. 124 (r 

'O 

crf%ra. ■ 

to place —, to put in, upon. Mudr. Ill, p. 91 ram mra 
tjj- prasr sTpzjT (old age has set its foot on your head), Pane. 146 
Frasr favTUra rayur (— put it in that very beggar’s howl), Mhbh. 
1, 40, 21 nra ramr jjpt ntf sprt pmr gtxw, Apast. 1, 15, 21 ^rrar 
xT hramrm (nor shall he put [fire] under his bedstead). Metaphor: 
Prabodh. Y, p. 112 wradt jjy-f?r f ? irf S ifTT: *rar (rarar: 

to ascend KatMs. 29, 129 rrfr. uram <ra 7TvT<H (the raxasi 

climbed in’o the tree). Metaphor: Pane. I, 266 srfmj..• • - 
gtfrasr; (he, on whom the king fixes his looks). 

to strike, to hit. Qak, I sfrfwnniu a - : srra ?r g^rmrmra, Kathas. 
28, 31 (he stroke the holy man with his sword), 

M,.cch. II, p. 83 Efmrrat ysyfft) Pane. 295 ft 

And so on. 

Eem. Note g? with loc., a very common turn — »to put in 
or on,” as ermfr 1 ), afp s< (to put at the head), sim. 

134 *. The spot reached may also be denoted by the accusative. 
Compare with the above examples these: Ch. Up. 5, 3, 1 g-fu firag Pr 
(he came at the meeting), Pane. 143 my (after having 

put me on your back), Qak. I rPTfcra nrafurairrfh etc. etc. 


1) Cf. P. 1, 4, 77, where it is taught, that |?mTOT irmiWfir are to be 
used when = shaving married”, but W3T » having put in the hand, — 
taken by the hand.” 
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So with verbs of going, bringing, carrying, sending, 
ascending , entering. Those, however, of falling , throwing, 
placing, gutting ■ — as qn, 1 %<t, rjm, ftarsrafir, sqrorfu — seem 
to be construed with the locative exclusively. On the 
other hand the accusative is obligatory, if „to come to” 
is the metaphorical expression of „to become” (236 ), 
and in some other standing turns, as jwwtyrff r. 

135. According to what has been said 111, it is plain, 

qiiX’ that nothing impedes locatives qualifying a noun. Such 
S? phrases as WI ^TT^TT are as good Sans- 

tivcs ^ 

krit as „ water in the pit,” „a boat on the river” are 
good English. — Here the genitive is concurrent. 

In some turns the locative is standing, as in divisions of lite¬ 
rary works as yfn STTfifUeffer gyuTOTTS" Era*r: ujt we say, 

the first sarga of the Aranyakhanda of the Ramayana of Valmiki. 

136. II. Both kinds of locative are applied in so many 
T iive and in so manifold ways, as to make it hardly practicable 
1 matic" to enumerate them all distinctly and completely. It 
tr may suffice to mention the most important and the most 

striking idioms: 

i. to i. We will notice in the first place some peculiar 

dnnfc _ xx 

from phrases. Of the kind are: 

to drink from. Pane. I, 327 ferfb syr -qchm gtefn (men 
drink strong liquor even from a man’s skull)!). 

to feed on. Dag. 174 writer ysnvtfwtnstrrcnT (he feasted on the 
rice, without leaving anything). In metaphorical sense qcoH and 
the like may also bo construed with a locative. Mhbh. 1, 84, 2 
q- rjitsfisr srWt- Dp. 123. 


1) See Delbruck 1.1. p. 33. 
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to be born from. ; to beget with. The mother is put in 
the locative. Cp. 100, 1. Kumaras. l, 22 rrr FTvrvprvTfy. 

to rechon among. Dag. 199 egwovuTuysr O 16 was reckoned among 
the gods). 

137 . 2, The locative in which is put the person, with whom one 

j’4v dwells, stags. Prabodh. YI, p. 123 fsrf& (I 

with, am without protector and wish to stay in your house), Mhbh. 1, 

74, 12 wrphrri ftipdmi'r 1% sn^iiig ?r Mudr. VII, p. 229 stht 

HfrmchrT l fe fafcRTo T Wf T^gfwrn': (I tare stayed for some time with Mai.). 
So especially npr goth (he dwells with his spiritual father), Ch. 
Up. 4, 4, 3 srpcrcr wTorfh aod I fh (v. a. I will be the pupil of the 
Reverend), 

138 . 3. WT or ^pT with loc. — ^keeping close to”, that is 

8 '* nT observing, obeying one’s precept, principle, judgment etc. 
Qak. YI ^ q- <jnvFT frrvih (you do not obey my order), Dag. 72 
rTT r|riH ' cirfe (comply with the wish of your mother), Cp. Lat. stat 
promissis, stat sententid and Kag, on P. 1, 3, 23 rrfir fft'S’FT (it rests 
on me rr I am to deeide.) 

139 . 4. The locative, which serves to denote the thing 
tatiro touched. It is used with a) verbs of fastening at — espe- 
thbg dally SRI — as well in their proper as in a figurative 

touched. genge . likewise with the others, b) those of clinging, 

adhering to, as ^T3J, UrT, FfvT etc., e) of leaning on, 
relying on, trusting , d) of seizing by , e) of falling at one's 
feet — and in other similar locutions, as f. i. Ragh. 1, 19 
^TrTrTT (and the string, bent on the how), 

C&k. YI WTTO 5TFRIR ^TETRTRT 

(an antelope’s female, rubbing her left eye against the 
horn of her male companion). 

verbffof Examples : a) Pane. 238 frt oj.% >wsr srsw, ibid. 286 jjhpsjt- 
faste". jj T5rT?I T VUTT crffioTST) Fak I, p. 40 5T5T, BMg. Pur. 4, 27, IQ 
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of 

cling¬ 

ing 

end 

adher¬ 

ing. 


of rely¬ 
ing on 
and 
trust¬ 
ing. 


of seiz- 
inghj. 
si fall¬ 
ing at 
one's 
feet. 

140 . 

5. Lo- 
cative 
in ab¬ 
stract 
sense. 


fSr tra g g r s zrfT (he -was attached to wordliness), Ragh. 3, 4 sHuyny 
rjTtr ysFy (she bent her mind to such a desire). 

b) Pane. Y, 8 yrcjr yiUVrr swPw^r: (crowds of people cling 

to a rich man), ibid. 307 yterroT yrnfFT (one [of them] falls 

on his neck), Da£. 75 iqy j cn^r?TrT. (he fell in love with her), Ch. 
lip. 4, 14, 3 ^aTsrrv mv cHU u fensvfh (no evil deed clings to him, 
who knows so), Pane. II, 131 oiiyw«y?ft' sTyiy— (a hero, not addicted 
to vices). 

c) 1. to lean on. R. 2, 46, 27 y.... draFTT: (lest they 

should sleep, lying down on roots of trees). — With and its 
compounds, likewise with ydws r, the accus. is the regular con¬ 
struction, not the loc., especially in the metaph. sense »to apply 
one’s self to somebody, to implore one’s aid.” — 2. to rely on. Pane. 
II, 194 y irriTfr u 7 JT 3 =* drylr u i firzi&mwn: nut mgfmk 
PrpT)-, Qak. I ycFrsR-fq fsrf%iTPTrrrTfrFatjfair %h; (even these who pos¬ 
sess strong learning, mistrust themselves). So with yrarar (to hope 

on), farssra (to trust), sim. Qak. II yfr;. yWfen yyfh 

ferir nr^irr y ay (the gods have confidence in his bent bow and 
in Indra’s thunderbolt)^ Pane. II, 48 fyssrfyfff Sign- Cp. 131 . 

d) Pane. 161 rmjn mT^r (seized by the hand —), Mrcch. I, p. 

39 ^srg nyfrerr, Kathas. 29, 3 ymir smif (she laid her hand 

on her neck). 

e) nTT?fr: VrrirT is a standing phrase. See f. i. Qak. IY fqy; qTs7TT: qfrfH. 

5. The locative, when used in the same way as English 
„in him I see much skill.” So Mhbh. I mu cw to 
UTWUTT (I may expect all of him, he can do impossibilities) , Qak. 
II tfwstsri un-rr ryrfqfTT (hunting is reckoned to be vicious in a 
prince), Prab, V, p. 109 yTHTUTUqtvr U ^tsr: (there is no sin in giving 
a good counsel to the afflicted), R. 2, 7, 10 gysunt 

yurar (and she told Kubja of the great happiness of Rama). 

Rem. 1. When used as the predicate of the sentence, this 
locative is occasionally carrying the notion of »suiting, befitting.” 
Pane. I, 305 urrPufftefsreRV (friendship suits similar charac¬ 

ters and inclinations), ibid. p. 251 ygfumg f r fe q'y njyf yiwy (the 
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142. 
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nouns of 
ability, 
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royal dignity befits a man accomplished in political science, libe¬ 
rality and gallantry). 

Eem. 2. Synonyms explaining the meaning of some word, are 
put in the locative, which accordingly — »in this meaning.” Amarak. 

UGftjr sjif fTOTF^" HivriTSff't (the word kaldpa may have the 
meaning of bhdshana ornament, barha a peacock’s tail, ttfojira 
quiver and samhati mass or heap), Karo. 2 , 17 fsrf^ufd Mfr^ad (vid 
is explained as meaning: to know), Apast. 1 , 5, 1 FT^r: srsp 

6. The qualities, arts, science etc. in which one excels 

or is weak, equal or unequal, when put in the locative. 
R. 1, 1, 17 pr mnlW ^ flusniuor i f&njTUT upfr Erfir 
qrfersrkru: FRRFunf yu prrap;, Mhbh. 1, 88 , 13 tur^ffr: Hrrau 

ufhTToPRT SW:i nvr: ?rcr: ncETTVtrir- Here the ablative and instru- 
mental are concurrent idioms. 

7. The seventh case attending nouns of ability , skill, 
knowledge and the like. Here the genitive is the con¬ 
current construction (124, 1°). 

Examples of the locative: Oh. Up. 1, 8 , 1 31 ft cFJwrr oRra; 
(three men were well-versed in the Word), Kathas. 24, 187 pmft;- 
crufuwr (of one, not being a judge of jewelry), Malav. Y, p. 131 

iTSTrUT (what art the ladies are acquainted with ?), 
Nagdn. I, p. 2 qrru' 5 vTT stcft (we are skilled in dramatic representa¬ 
tions). — It attends also verbs of that meaning. Pat. I, p, 280 fsrcmf 
feru i udfsr -fern. 

■O 

Eem. 1. Vartt. 1 on P. 2, 3, 36 gives a special rule for ad¬ 
jectives in °^r made of participles in °ft, complying with locative. 
The examples given by Pat. I, p. 458 wtht carrarpui (well read in 
grammar), ^mriFTT (knowing the theory of metrics) prove that 

kind of locative to belong to the general class of words of ability 
and skill. Cp. Dag. 157 g-g- u W h BTUTfiT.wlfrr xrHGnrgraq mftrft 

Eem. 2. P. 2, 3, 44 teaches the promiscuous use of locative and 
instrumental with the adjectives gfirrr and (caring for, solici- 

tous). 
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8. The locative, which denotes the circumstances , under 

_r^s 

which the action comes to pass So „in time of 

distress”, „in -due time, ” „in fortune” 

and the like. This kind of locative has a very great 
extension and encompasses also the locative of time 
as well as the absolute locative. The former denotes the 
time at which, the when , as T^TT^'T (every day), 

(in the rainy season), M^ridT^T (at night), (at 

daybreak), STTfT^ (in these days), 3TT^T (at the 
beginning) etc. Oh. tip. 3,16, 2 ^Frfbvora-fu (in this age). 

The latter occurs, if the circumstance under which is 
signified by two nouns, one of which is the predicate 
of the other. As the said noun-predicate generally is 
expressed by a participle, it is to the chapter on par¬ 
ticiples we refer for a full account of the absolute -lo¬ 
cative. Here it may suffice to point out by an evident example 


its close connexion with the locatives of circumstance and time. 
Mudr. IV, p. 147 Fscg<vr?sivr ■sfunfady jp 

xjwckr xrfmuTf&^^fsrg^ rfnr uir rwfh 
sarwbf uftt inrraBrstfreai mynhitw 

srsvfh f&ut ffrwf^r mwrfSr sr: 

thus freely translated by Wilson: »But let Your Highness weigh i 

these circumstances also. your forces are collected, i yourself, 

the heir legitimate of kings, i your adversary but a base usurper; i 
his very capital is hostile him, i in me you have a faithful guide 
at least; i and all appliances and means to boot i provided; nought 
remains but your command” 1 ). 


1) Compare such locatives, which denote a circumstance by a single 
word, as in the proverb fg^cpq-T (v. a. misfortune never 

comes singly), Pane. V, 103 SW; Jyjyj sTTirtfTfL They cannot be styled 
absolute locatives, but serve just the same purpose as those. 
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144. 9. The locative denoting, at which distance one thing 

eat, L 'of or fact is from another. Ait. Br. 2,17, 8 srr tarn 

*£»- ehcfT: (heaven, indeed, is from here at a distance of a thousand 

journeys on horseback), R. 3, 4, 20 ght srufh. vumbrh UffEn, 

Kathas. 28, 188 ^fff b GrTtbra^ri 1 ) iTfrr (my house is at sixty yojanas 
from here). Cp. 99 R. 1. 

Rem. Pat. I, p. 455 mentions the promiscuousness of the turns 
TTsmmTT: STTcFfm gfsnff shrmfh or bkRU. But if an interval 
of time is to be signified, the locative alone is available: anf^cRTT 
VPJ' ^ r auT t nth (the full moon of Agrahayani is a month after that 


of Karttiki). 

145. III. Dative-like locative. In 134 it has been shown, 
D itr that the locative is used with verbs of putting in or on, 
eve" plating etc. Sanskrit extends that idiom to many kindred 
conceptions, and often uses the locative with verbs of 
giving, promising, buying , selling , telling etc., so as to 
make it concur with the dative or the genitive of the 
remote object. Cp. English to bestow upon. 

Examples of the dative-like locative: R. 1, 68, 16 
pub? ibid. 1, 51, 5 pr OTTfpyjrT m men, ibid. 1, 75, 7 

nfr'mn (promised it to Indra), Mudr. V, p. 159 srfly fsrawr 
yrrafh (having sold himself to a rich man), Mhbh. 1, 30, 6 

(they gave a name to the great bird), Kathas. 28, 34 
onrh n (this is done to you). Cp. R. 2, 96, 28 qnrqrfh SErubig 



140 . In several phrases the locative may even be a concur¬ 
rent idiom of the dativus finalis, especially of the infi¬ 
nitive-like dative. It is namely put to a) words of 
striving after, wishing, resolving', b) to verbs of appointing 
to, ordaining, enjoining, permitting, as CdFddTrT, M iRyHb 


1) So is tho good reading. Brockhaus’ edition has shashtiyojanyain grham. 
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Himit- 

tamp- 

tamt, 


f^TsT, 6) to words meaning able, Jit and the like. 

N ''-^ *'S. ^ 

Examples : a) Mhbh. 1, 138, 69 yy hvi 7T-7 w FTcT (I have co¬ 
veted your kingdom), Pane. IV, 26 j^sr^yirr u#r ^. oterpht- 

(an enemy, wlio ha sprepared himself to take off the whole, 
may be appeased by a small gift), Malat. Ill, p. 50 q^TyrmiT etcT’. 
(endeavours to attain at greatness), Mhbh. 1, 141, 2 gipf 
(he made up his mind to burn [the Pandavas]), R. 3, 4, 4 gfr 
airfeih (TCI (both made speed to kill him). 

b) M. 1, 28 ct -T irf uT (he has appointed to a task), Qak. I 

^rrf g-^cRwyTjrrr fhgsirr (v. a. he obliges her to wear a dress of bark), 
Kathas. 25, 123 *r pr?TT tT^T V3 UST suTrfttlrT; • * • • rT^ (the king 
designated him to fight the athlete), ibid. 29, 29 g-qtrf r3rUTSsrrnPT 
(permission to go to you). — In the same way one says yr?y- ^j ifu r r: 
(he is appointed to the kingdom), c rfpfrai fUT (she chose 

that man to be her husband), Pane. 162 ft gfterrrer (he 

anointed that [young man] heir-apparent) and the like. 

c) R. 3, 13, 20 nsrrzpsrar: nf|T?rur (you are able to guard), Pane. 
156 uh«pJ i s arrayqynt -spqTcFPT (he is not able to supply us with food), 
Mhbh. 1, 148, 3 rRT qwRFT (it is time, methinks, to run away). 

IV. Nimittasaptami. As the locative often denotes 
the spot, towards which there is some movement, so 
it may be used at a very large extent to signify the 
person or thing, towards which some action is directed, 
in other terms, that on account of which something is 
done. Speaking exactly, the dative-like locative, we have 
dealt with in the last two paragraphs, is but a conse¬ 
quence of this general faculty to denote that, about which 

one is engaged. Here are some examples of this idiom : 
Ka§. on P. 2, 3, 36 grrfrTr ttm 4>ritA<fSrr cpr^i iwrv =^qyr ffcr 
TOh ' yichl s|rT: (the panter is killed on account of its skin, the 
elephant for its tusks, yaks for their tails and the musk-deer on 
account of its musk-gland), Kaq. on P. 1, 3, 47 f S ' ofgyH ’ (they 
are at law on account of a field), Pane. 288 Pwq&tj, 
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112 § 147 — 149 . 

(this is convenient for a lord with respect to his attendants), iSf. 

3, 107 3=tq-eraTT efrarsfr fbt uu r^. 

This kind of locative is sometimes bordering on that, 
taught in 140. 

The nimittasaptami (locative of the motive; locative 
of reference' often serves to qualify such substantives as 

sft^, hw, smRrnr, wvzm, 

m\, ferrfr and the like. The genitive is here, 

of course, the concurrent construction. 

Examples: Day. 89 a'^q'izravvfT (he fomented his enmity 

towards Ud.), Mhbh, 1, 155, 9 cprr cjiH ufk (you must have 

pity on me), (Jak. I ^rerrufif^Tliw Sr U^T: (my heart longs for her), 

R. 2, 103, 22 pit I’SufSiUTU, Hitop. 9 grir fstTv fsTSorrat, R. 1, 50, 24 
flurraT, Pane. 251 q- =et cravfir cRuaro akrftpTRp gnff: 

(a wise man must not be careless about business, however small). 

It also attends on Several adjectives, part of which 
likewise comply with a genitive, as m, Mrti, 

and the inverse of them , R (fond of), RfrT (delighting 
in) etc. Malat, X, p. 172 crtrft -sf^r vrruTrrfp, Qak. II swsRnyfrrr 
nsrEtt rdO, Pane. V, 65 .: ur: vrvrtr \ 7 J 7 1 T ^ (HO 

In general, the locative may denote a disposition p -1 3 
towards somebody. Then it is synonymous with the prepos. 
!TfFT, as V^fT: or ^Trlj RFT (N. N. is 

good for his mother). 

Examples: Da?. 144 ufi fa-pi) mvrra venf erfuw (when I shall 
be returned, I shall deal with you as you deserve), C&k, I cftv avr 
oi u q ttj I upjaouar T - ' , -l fri avfT vuTfT^ (how, can it be, that she feels towards 
me, as I towards her?), Pane. IV, 72 jq-grripj v: UTV: smpf fTOT 
git ntrr. i whiffy; m uro: u urg: gfppgu (if one is good for those, 
who have done well to him, what is his merit ? only he is named 
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good by the virtuous, who does well to his enemies), Qak. IY 
nsr c;;%0TT qfpsPT (he kind to your household). 

150 . Many locatives have the character of adverbs, as sttst 

Locati- /j n beginning), r g fe (secretly), n-gypu (apart), 55 m (at the head), 

ves as # • ^ 

adverbs etc., especially such as denote time or space'). 

Chapter IX. Periphrastic expression of case- 
relations. 

151 . The apparatus for periphrasing case-relations may 
be classed into three main categories, viz. 1 . prepo¬ 
sitions, 2. noun-cases, 3. verbal forms. The 
boundary between the first class and the second is in 
some degree unsettled and floating; of the noun-cases 
concerned here a great deal, indeed — viz. such words 
as ^uycrr, uuuj sku, quin, those in °fr: etc. — are construed 
in the same way as the old and genuine prepositions, 
whereas others are always felt as nouns and construed 
accordingly — of the kind are fSrfuibT, sr^rrH, avnui irfit:, ifinr, 
udr, etc. 

The third class is made up of gerunds — as =Enp«T, 

O 

stot, garr, sfiycfwr, etc. — or participles in FT 

— viz. J 3 T, ufi?rT, 7%T) flu, UFT and the like. 

152 . I. PREPOSITIONS s ). 

Sanskrit prepositions should rather be styled „post- 

1) Mhbh. 1, 140, 49 the loc. , it seems, does duty of an ad¬ 

verbs:* singly, alone.” The chacal has artfully removed his competitors, 
and now he eats up all the flesh, alone. 

^sf hn qmuTj stisrcfTt 

<Pt Id^frl W cT5T (U JJJ£I TrT^ 

Cp. Dutch: in zijn eentje. 

2) Indian grammar, which does not possess, as we do, that hetero- 


8 
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Prepo¬ 

sitions. 


153 . 


positions,” as they are generally put behind the nouns, 
they are construed with, 5TT being the one, that 
is always put before. As a rule, they are also allowed 
to be compounded with their nouns; in that case, the 
preposition is generally the former member'). 

The archaic dialect used more prepositions and used 
them oftener, than the classic language does. The more 
we go back in time, the greater the number and the 
variety of idioms. So for instance, in the days of Panini 
some prepositions — $rf?r, afu, 3 *T, — seem to have been in 

common use, but in classic literature they are, if at all, rarely 
met with. 

Rem. The vaidik mantras contain accordingly a still greater 
number of prepp. and are displaying a still greater variety and 
manifoldness in employing them. So the old words gfuH: (without) 
preceded by an acc., its synonym grp; preceded by an abl., g^T: 
(with) construed with instrum., do not occur but in the mantras, 
likewise fup; and qj;, see 160. — The upasargas fg:, for 
do not do duty of karmapravacaniya, but for a few passages; 
P&nini does not mention them in his list of karmaprav., nor are 
they used so in the liturgical books of the Veda. The once pre- 


geneous set of terms styled parts of speech, has no term exactly ans¬ 
wering to our * prepositionsbut it calls them by different names 
according to their phonetical, etymological or syntactical properties. 
When compounded with roots, so as to make up compound verbs and 
the like, they are styled upasarga. But the same particles will be styled 
karmapravacaniya , when separate words. For this reason, the karmapra- 
vacaniya-class does not comprise such prepp., as surly, g^r, but on 
the other hand it contains some particles, which cannot at any rate be 
called »prepositions,” as srfh, VJ. Cp. P. 1, 4, 58; 59; 83—98. 

1) It is wrong to say that the noun-case, attending on the prepos., 
is governed by it, for it is not the preposition, that causes the case, 
but it is the general bearing of the case, which is qualified and limited 
by the preposition. 
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positional employment of {tt; is proved by compounds of the type 
P r moH ' fur (fresh from the loom), pRcfi I g l ' lpW (from Kaugambi), if 
compared with n [vhwe (P. 2,2, 18 with v&rtt.) etc. 

154 . The old prepositions are, in alphabetical order: 


i. srfpr* 1 2 ) 

6. WJ* 

fN_ 

11. T 

16. erfo* 

2. m* 

7. Srft* 

i2. 

17. 

3. $rf£r* 

8. $rr* 

13. 

is. mr 

4. 

9. 3CT* 

3V 

19. ^ 

5. WrV 

io. mfr 

1&-3V 


Of them, nine 

(the n os 1 , 

B, 6,7,9, 11, 

12, 13, 15) are 


obsolete or at least used extremely seldom in the classic 
dialect. 

a.) OBSOLETE PREPOSITIONS. 


155 . 


156 . 

srfy- 


1. 5 rf?T is rarely used as a prepos., however frequent, when 
mere adverb — »exceedingly, very.” When prepos. it agrees with 
accus. Ait. Br. 4, 6, 13 wr a- gsUrtT T HH f r r U3T5T: (offspring, indeed, 
and cattle have the precedence above the husbandman himself); 
Mhbh. 1, 110, 1 Bhishma says jr tj: irfet cKgr f Er i U rU^ T .q ' Pi Jpj n ?TT- 

X. O o 

^ f vT6U T r rf &^ TrtTM lqi (our renowned family deserves the sovereignty 
over the earth above other princes). 

Rem. When being compounded with its noun, the compound 
is adverb: yfriPiyq^ (beyond one’s sleep). 

3. =gf& is of frequent occurrence in the archaic and old epic 
writings. In the classic dialect it is still used to express the re 
lation between the ruler and the ruled, as well the ruling over 


P.l,4. 

95 2) 


P. 2, 1. 

6 . 


P 1,4, 
97. 


1) Those marked by an asterisk are karmapravaconlya , see foot-note 
on p. 114. Hence the other (n°. 2, 5,10,11, 12, 14,15, 17—19) do not share 
the appellation upasarga, even when put close to a verb. 

2) The Kagika gives no example of iErffT being employed as a preposition; 
it does illustrate but its being =»too much” or = very well.” Panini, 
however, must have thought also of the preposition — Patanjali 
does not comment on this sfttra. 
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157 . 


158 . 

and 

Tft- 


as the standing under ; then it is construed with a locative. It 
is said either mil UfJZyr: (Brahmadatta [ruling] over the 

Pancalas) or ^rni sTgT ffif trarwiT: (the P. under Br.). So Da§. 112 
q'frpPTOTfy f&KfT jfTrrr; ’)• 

When put twice, it agrees with the accusative (171 R.) 

When compounded with its noun, the compound is an adverb and 
is equivalent to the simple locative of the noun, especially to the 
nimittasaptami (147): mitfisr (with respect to women), =g-fy|oirT^(with 
respect to the deity), etc. 

Rem. In the older dialect is joined by loc., abl. and acc. 
With loc. it indicates the surface »on,” as in the old verse quoted 
by Pat. I, p. 4 wm f- i iv.rni% srrf=sr (holy bliss is seated on 

their tongues). — With abl. it signifies the coming »from”. — With 
acc. it is — sover, on [a surface];” so it is often met with in 
mantras, sometimes in the brahmanas. Qat. Br. 1, 1, 4, 3 ?T iiH T ll Fir[ iw 
rtj'vi-rl" 

6. sm with dblat. is mentioned by Panini (1, 4, 88; 2, 1, 12; 
2, 3, 10). The standing example of his commentators is =gtr frfr w urfr 

Sol". (it has rained outside Trig.). No other instances are known. 

7. sgrPt and 13. erf)-, both with acc., are almost synonymous, cp. 
Greek lifiCpi and ws pi. 

They had of old the meaning »round, about,” when in meta¬ 
phorical sense, also »concerning, on.” In literature examples of 
trfr are extremely rare, if they occur at all; it seems to have 
soon antiquated. Instances of =upf are met with, especially in the 
archaic dialect. Kag. on P. 2, 1, 14 gfrprPt — or mirfn [compound 
adverb] — sr^Tvrr: TrrrfrT (the fire-flies hover round the fire); Ch. 


Up. 4, 6, 1 srfrf rrravj)(about the evening); Kath. 1, 10 
rnrrPr (Ct. feels no anger against me). 



1) According to P. 1, 4,98 in the case of (to appoint over) it 

may be said optionally either sr? rrPrfy cfrfj-nrrft or mr f(m Pi 1 2 

(he will put me over it). The Petrop. Diet. — I, p. 142 s. v. gfy- 

2) a) p) — wrongly takes for the word construed with 3grfy\ It is 
not the acc. but the locat. mi, which stands in construction with 
the preposition, as is plainly shown by the meaning of the sentence. 
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P.1,4, 

91 


Bern. 1. Panini (1, 4, 90)') teaches a fourfold employment of 
qf^-: a.) it denotes a mark, 6.) it expresses a quality, c.) it sig¬ 
nifies that which falls to one’s share, d.) it is used in a distri. 
hutive sense. The same is stated for grr and q#r; also for 
save that it cannot be karmapravacanlya in the case c.). The 
Ka§ika illustrates this rule by these examples: a.) ^ q|j - or qf^- 
or or jrfi-f - ©qtriH fsrjnr^ »the lightning flashes round the tree;” 
b.) 5TT^5T^ RTFr^ffir - or or or qq- . jM. is good for 
his mother;” d.) - or or q-fpr or qfy . f^rtf nhe waters 

one tree after another,” 2 ) whereas c.) jpysr qf qjj . or q-fq or stj. 

^fenTU T »give me whatever be my share of it,” but qFTWEFnrJj 
here srPr is upasarga not karmapravacanlya. 

In the dialect of the vaidik mantras, indeed, both af*t and qfr- 
display this large sphere of employment, almost the same as that 
of qfq in classic Sanskrit, see 179. With aw cp. the like use of Greek 

pi, Germ, um, Dutch om. 

Bern. 2. To the obsolete aRf and qfj classic Sanskrit has sub¬ 
stituted their derivatives arftlrT. and qf^H;, which however are only 
used of space. See 180. 

Bern. 3. An ablative is taught with qf^-, when — =gtr (l57). Then P.3, 3, 
the prepos. should be put twice: qfy qfj fgqirrwrt qst 5oT: In literature, p, i > 
however, qfy with abl. is as little met with as gtr, except the vaidik 8 - 
mantras, hut there it has a larger employment, being — Lat. ex or ab. 

159 . 9. tjq is frequent in the vaidik mantras, afterwards rare. P. 1,4, 87 

3T" Blasses it among the karmapravacanlya, 1. to denote a »going 

beyond,” then it is construed with a locat. -jq fqujj; ch i fJiqq Tq (by P. 2, 3, 
a karshap. more than a nishka), 2. to denote inferiority, then it 
complies with the acc. jq dOTcH^rnT: 


1) P. 1, 4, 90 qivTTTTrir 




» =» 91 ^fifpTT3T. 

2) When used in a distributive sense, ?PT, 5 t5t, qff are rather to be 
considered adverbs; ggfl sitHJW ftygTFf is literally :=» he waters tree tree 
successively,” similarly °qfy or °?rpt ftrwfw »he waters tree tree rounda¬ 
bout.” Cp. such passages as R. 3, 47,10 »he entreated [her] 

by [offering her] grants after grants” lit. grants grants successively. 
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Kem. 1. According to the commentaries on P. 2, 1, 6 377 , like 
gfir, expresses nearness, when compounded with its noun: 

(near the pot). So Dae. 99 yiff i fn ' g fl upp (near the zenana). 

Bern. 2. In the vaidik mantras 377 is construed with acc., loc., 
instr. and is expressive of nearness. Bgv. 1, 23, 17 nrnrf 3 U nu aTfuarf 
OT: np — With accus., I have met with this instance in epic 
poetry. B. 3, 37, 21 Martca dissuades the rapture of Sita on ac. 
count of the irresistible power of great B4ma jrpwp fa' pur fft 
( rtfsrfTJp (if he will meet you [Bavana] in battle, then your 
life is on its end). 

160 . 11. fffp, — in form and meaning — Lat. trans — does duty of 
a prepos. in the archaic dialect of the brahmanas etc. It is found 
partly with acc. =: »athwart, through, beyond,” partly with ahl. 
»beyond, out of reach of:” Qat. Br. 3, 3, 4, 6 f^p ^sr a |aT up- 
cawr. Cp. the ablat. with fctptsfqtiyt and other words of conceal¬ 
ing (97). 

12 . ap (beyond) with instrum., abl. or acc. is restricted to the 
vaidik mantras. 

13. qfp see 158. 

161 . 14. crpr with ablative is a time-denoting prepos. of the archaic 

SI 7, and epic dialect. It means »before.” Agv. Grhy. 1, 15, 1 up-apr - 

(before his being touched by others), Ch. Up. 2, 24, 3 ppr 
O l rl(--Fci | ch<J)Mlch(tu r <p (before the beginning of the prataranuvaka). 

Cp. 175. 

Bern. Sometimes ppr may have expressed separation. Bgv. 8 , 
44, 30 up- sir jlprrwr: up pawr: Ufa a tn araaar fry (extend our 
life, Agni, keeping it, wise being, far off from misfortune etc.), 
Ait. Br. 2, 6 , 14 jpr aTwrr aferat aoTpffPpnrp (he must cut out 
the omentum without hurting the navel). 

b ). PREPOSITIONS STILL EXISTING. 

162 . The other ten are still in common use, though not 
all of them are equally frequent. We will treat of them 
in alphabetical order, adding moreover to each such 



younger prepositions as are more or less its synonyms. 

163. [2.] (below, under). Its synonym is 3-LIFrTFL 

^ a derivative of it. Both are construed with preceding ge- 

f, nitive. <^ak. i rrraTfr: • • ■ ukiwuirV:, Pane. 211 stwct ;mrhremr- 
^TTHTf%W 

Rem. 1. Sometimes it complies with abl. Pane. 145 ^YrT’V : 
Compare 171 R. 

Rem. 2. To denote a lower place or state the old dialect pos¬ 
sessed also the adverbs uh: and ^crerTIrT ')• 9, 3, 1, 6 ff jgr rfa ' 

f'. rj U I hr ^ ■ 

164. [4.] with accusative „ after.” Like its Latin coun- 

terpart „secundum" it is used in various senses: a.) of space 
and rank, b .) of time, c.) — ^according to d.) — ^adhering 
to one’s side,” sim. Mostly, at least in prose, it is put 
behind the noun-case as (thereafter), FTH f | (after 

him). 

Its manifold employment may be illustrated by these examples : 
1. after _ in space, time, rank . R. 2, 90, 3 sniwia 
Pane. 203 sr^q-fv mag erfeju:, K&§. on P. 1, 4, 86 -avcRPT 
(warriors inferior to A.) •, — 2. along R. 2, 83, 26 fi f sm 
(he encamped his army on the banks of the Ganges); — 3. »fol¬ 
lowing” = »adhering to” Mhbh. 3, 12, 45 fjvfsrr i(f& u uri:f% EWsruPT 
nr uruu; — 4 »after” = »according to” R. 2, 58, 19 ^ fTawPTUrf 
^ gnyjrj — 5. about Mr. 12, 1 g- g r re r hi l otui iu fd(about 

the gradual advancing of dawn); — 6. concerning Ch. Up. 4, 17, 9 
^srfaj; ^ srr yvr gjfflm iu u nwr (concerning the brahman who knows 
so, it is said in a verse —). 

Rem. 1. may be compounded with its noun. Mhbh. 1, 170, 14 
vuny (rambling along the Ganga), Kathas. 28, 26 


1) Comp, the upasarga stet and lacus Avernus, the Latin designation 
of the regions below. 
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If gr-T hare a distributive meaning, compounding is obligatory: 
jfTsnjiT (day after day), ypirw ([all ranged] according to the 
eldest). 

Rem. 2. In epic poetry grj is sometimes found with the abla¬ 
tive. The instances, I know, are Mhbh. 1, 99, 38 stUT mra- • • • 5 PT 1 ) 
u il UdrdUo ire aw (you are cursed, but after a year you 
will be released of the curse); ibid. 14, 71, 6 — the Pandavas enter 
Hastinapura and make their compliments to Dhrtarashtra — spr^T- 
Sjgrj =er rT UFyiff.-- ^HTg-... 'Tstfijran' etc.; R. Gorr. 6, 10, 23 
| i_Tjrrr chlf Uf l' <4 (v. a. men’s destiny is in proportion to the 
cause, whence it has sprung) 2 ). 

Rem. 3. Panini treats of ?rrr in four sfitras: I, 4. 84—86 and 
90 The last, which sums up the meanings of 5jrr when — crfy 
and crm, is quoted 158 R. 1. 


165 - [5.] MtV, a very old particle. It is added to a locative 

for the sake of specifying its meaning „ within” ( 133 , a). 
But often also noun + 3 TtT<‘ are compounded into an 
avyayibh&va. — Examples: a) of with locat. M. 7, 223 
(he must give audience within doors), Pane. I, 32 
p T ddd-d>Jr;M tr srf^: (the fire, dwelling within the wood), Kathas. 
4, 57 dfsfir d i dldd-a-d : qyt%r ; (and the purohita was likewise led 
into the darkness); b) of =gr?r: compounded. Pane. 144 f rfer g TT -rl : 

(I entered the water), ibid. 277 d r ^TilltrW T ffi’TPrT : crriurT:, 
Kad. I, 47 shl ’ si-df-TQddddl : ([birds] which have put their young 
ones between their wings). 

Rem. grd: occasionally complies with a genitive. Yajn. 2, 104 
Kumaras. 2, 5 u r I T d-d7i T - n eBsUT- 


166 . Kindred forms of are the particles 33RT^T and 

and WtV(W, petrified instrumentals. Both agree with the 
accusative. They are 1 st = ^between,” 2h= „ without,” 

1) The Petr. Diet, reads ywy'dfH'(Tr^ as a compound. 

2) The Petr. Diet, gives also some instances ot grj with a genitive 
See I, p. 197 s. v. 
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3b = „save, but for;” 4b may signify „with 

respect to, concerning.” — Like they are allowed 

to make up a compound with their noun, then the 

noun is the former member. 

Examples: of 1. — Qak. Ill qiafe jrnw r^ i i i r agbcRqifi) (meanwhile 
I will look between [— through ] the foliage). When construed with 
two nouns, the prepos. precedes, and =q is put twice. Pat. I, 45 
SRTpr fsrr ^ ui ^ cfwnxs^j: (the pitcher is between you and me), 
Qat. Br. 1, 1, 1, 1 =5 t 'TT ifqw . =sr ’); — 2. Pat. 1, 8 

tl- ' rl| gn f q JT^rufu: bqiwb (even without the uttering of 

mantras fire heats the plates), R. 2, 11, 18 fiar fort xqwrefggra 
^lOrlU^H(I (there the- enemy threw thee down lifeless); — 3. 
Pane. 60 q- pjsyf dfrTTO nv r T p iir STvT: snrT_(I am sure that voracious 
beast cannot be killed but by a stratagem), R. 3,. 19, 7 qwrrrnf 
ar: qprfuu Tarfrrmji ii-r'ifOT-.• (none but Mahendra); — 

4. Q&k. V. pr^rr |ht c i ^ i rV t u^ - T yen rrfrtsfbr (therefore 

I have incurred a heavy reproof from her with respect to queen 
Vasumatl) 2 ). 

Rem. 1. Occasionally a genitive is found instead of the acc. 
with gvrtytrr, as Mhbh. 5, 16, 29. — Op. Pat, I, 59 
(between these two [families of brahmans] there dwells a family 
of Qddras), here g-ppryt complies also with the gen., it seems. 

Rem. 2. Difference between' is expressed not by a preposition, 
but by means of two genitives. R. 3, 47, 45 qsyuy fb'f a r n 

i uyrEmfid)| chala^K(' d-v-rif ^rsr^wicter ^ (what dif- 
ferente there is between lion and chacal in the forest, between 
a rivulet and the ocean, between ambrosia and the beverage of 
the Sauviras, that is the difference between the son of Dajaratha 


1) Comp, a somewhat similar idiom in Latin, f. i. Horat. Epist. I, 2,11 
Nestor componere lites i inter Peliden festiuat el inter Atriden. 

2) So in this prakrt passage of the Malavikagnimitra IV, p. 89 fTif 

usrrr «Quts nftpiT qfprrj?^ i^T- 
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and you), Mhbh. 12, 8,15 t^et mfyiWfrfir xt- As to 

the dvandva-compounds in the first example see 207. 

107. A synonymous prepos. with acc. — »between, through” is qvpr. 
R. 2, 98, 15 a ' lidM l P l ann r. It may be compounded with its 
noun. Pane. 151 “bfiMchi frtsJFnwiT- 


168. 

OT- 


[8] ?TT always agrees with the ablative , and is putbe- 
fore its noun. It serves to denote the boundary or limit, 
either the terminus a quo or the terminus ad quern, mostly 
the latter. It is available both in space and in time, and 
may be rendered accordingly now by „since” and „till”, 
now by „from” and „to.” M. 2, 22 is an example illustra¬ 


tive of its signifying the two termini ?TT ^ 


(the wise know Aryhvarta to be the country between 
the said mountains from the eastern ocean to the western). 


Other examples: 1 . term, a quo. Qak. I 51 ijjyn^trjfefrfu (I 
wish to hear it from the root); Kathas. 24, 186 m siTCWTWI'TOt silBW 
(since my childhood I was an ascetic); 

2. term, ad quem. Mhbh. 1, 163, 8 =gr ^urfferaTfT: (having his 
mouth split up to the ears), Q,4k. IV w^ r -f Trf v ur v r ^.s:uTTriHr 

— Qak. V 51 TOcnftudr fowrr (let her stay with us till her 
delivery), Agv. Grhy. 1, 19, 5 -ijt rimery [viz. ctwfr] srrfTfnejHdtH: 
snwr m STfawtrft'awn' w gf sr u iT yaffg r (until the sixteenth year the 
time is not passed for the brahman, etc.). — In a figurative sense 
f. i. Gak. I 5 t ;t gw qv?i (I do not approve 

the skill of performing a representation, unless the connoisseurs be 
contented). 

51 is often compounded with its noun into an avvayibhava. Dag. 
175 tUcMi/) cpfr (he drunk his fill, liter. »till his throat”), Kathas. 5, 
103 5TCH T ;; STU rt li vTHc fi i twruT .fritorn (for, since the world exists, 
there is but one thing steady in the Creation, namely unsteadiness); 
Pane. I, 39 5 UT^UT fuvTT (a lifelong beggary). 
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169. 


Eem. In the vaidik mantras 5gr is of the utmost frequency, 
and is put to different cases, sometimes before, sometimes behind. 
In most instances it is rather a mere adverb. '). 

Other prepositional words = w till, until; since” are 

^Md, Wpq and 


JnfoffT; *TT5TrT is mostly attended by the accus., sometimes 
by the abl. Utt. I, p. 6 rhravFUT5rf?.r jrraH^(till how long?); Kathas. 
54, 47 nht FcraT cnwrt tauf (— as far as his house); Mhhh. 

l, 95, 12 qjrir frsr faum OTcnhm^yrqr- 

Eem. As mrf ti is properly no prepos., but the acc. of the neuter 
of a pronoun, used as an adverb »as long as, as far as,” it is plain 
that it may also signify ytduring some time.” Pane. 198 


fffrrrsrfe harm wmwffqT rnmn Cp. 54 R. 2. 

170. and ^T^TfrT with preceding ablative are very 

common. The former is properly a gerund = ^beginning-, 
starting from," CPTfFT is construed with abl. by so- 

called syntactic analogy, see Eem. 2. 

Examples of mprr — since. Pane. 238 f gra|chMi< T' ( ' u i 
crfffrr mTUoFTj Malat. VI, p. 88 rnwm: £m T oM~)3iW (u r (since 

the day I have seen M. for the first time). 

Examples of nufu — since. Pane. 51 srrwrrcnjfh ; Malat. 

Ill, p. 50 rprotntrpnwri\5rerTtSW(rf (since the day of the procession 
in the garden of Kama); Mudr. II, p. 70 Arr U T Oil 3irT: crutH ch^qifq . 

Eem. 1. They may also be used of space. Hit. 132 .p-wrfjd 1 - 
pRjpwr WTfhcTp Kumaras. 3, 26 mgi mr: ^KSjTrtT- 

iJRJoT* 


1) In a period as early as Yaska , wr with loc. had antiquated, for 
this exegete deems it necessary to interprete the mantric expression 
3T mr: (water in the cloud) by rrqt -s£f ■sfif (Nir. 5, 5). In a subsequent 
time the very gloss of Yaska would have required another, for ufh with loc. 
in this meaning being obsolete (156), classic Sanskrit would have employed 
or or have said SHUrTT 3U: 
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Rem. 2. is originally a feminine, meaning »origin, com¬ 
mencement” and like its synonym , it is often used at the 
ends of bahuvrihis (229, 1°). At the outset, therefore, such a term 
as i WRftw fw was said in the very same acceptation as fT CK T 'yl [f^, 
viz. meaning gr cfttsT: gir firagi fTH; By the time, however, the noun qvrfn 
ceased to he employed as a separate word, and one commenced to 
look upon the adverbial compounds, ending in °girf?T, as if they 
were ending in some preposition, meaning >,since.” By this mistake 
it happened that curfH assumed even the character of a self-existent 
particle construed with ablative, by analogy of and the like. 
Hence f. i. the compound » since his birth” (M. 8, 90) re¬ 

presents an older idiom than jrijfn'. In such turns as 
(since then), g- g r ^fa' (since when), the true nominal nature 

of uirf^r is plain, and it is again a misunderstanding to write them 
as two words fijr cprfrr etc. 

171. [io] 3trf^ (above, over, on, upon) is the very op- 

3*Tfp. __ 

posite of ffWl, see 163 . As a rule, it is construed with 
preceding genitive ’), unless it makes up the latter part 
of a compound: Hpfmi or rTfhft- Its employment is 
various, as it is used a.) of space, 6.) of time »upon = immediately 
after,” c.) of rank, d.) — »on, upon about, concerning, with respect 
to ” then gqfp is concurrent with q-fgr and with the nimittdsaptami, e.) = 
^before, under the eyes of.” 

Examples: a.) Kiq. on P. 8, 1, 7 yqff fjjyur sir srnpifu (he carries 
a jar upon his head), Pane. 125 pr*Tt ul%5mcrrirrT, KathaB. 

25, 228 rr purr Frrqrsr jyrmroru.. ^sfrqfp, Panc - 112 
qrnrr (moved by anger he made a bolt at him). — Metaphorically 
f. i. Pane. I, 166 IwTigcifp vtmpTHpiW f%r%FU^TT: etc. »the king 
lives on his dominions, physicians on the sick,” R. 3, 54, 23 gftyt 


1) So it is taught by Paaini, as must be inferred by comparing P. .2, 3, 30 
with 5, 3, 27-34. 
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Mquidl sj fafc r ff srfa (the fresh anger grows over my forbearance, that 
is: goes beyond my forb.); 

6.) Ka§. on P. 3, 3, 9 jcrq - q g r fafaranfa r gT:I (if the teacher 
arrives after a moment) *); 

c. ) Kathas. 6, 167 Fit sprawl^ (he honoured her above 

his queens); 

d. ) Pane. 142 f§rm: fairTT Sr rrrtm (I have now taken 

a dislike to this country), Mudr. Ill, p. 105 wrrr&Z- 

rartqf^ ieilhtqvW T f T: (well, the king’s attendance are not friendly 
disposed towards Canakya), Pane. 116 fgj ftst fap r f^ ' f%?rttl I (what 
have you to care for me?), ibid. 26 ft g fal r qff rr^T^T: cftmfc r; 

e . ) Pane. 266 qrwrriT difarf)' (I will kill myself before 

your eyes). Comp. 177. 

Rem. Occasionally sufj is construed with a locative. KatMs. 
3, 58 -jufanqr STT ^ ^irffarfif^sfa. — With ablative it is also some, 
times met with, as in the passage of Utpala, quoted by Kern in 
his translation of Varaham. Brh. I, p. 7, which has been adduced 73 
R. 3 1 2 ). Even the accus. with serff is not forbidden. Pan. 8, 1, 7 
teaches and mr: being put twice, when denoting a close 

nearness, as yrgqf^ dldd i nwrfd m*PTj here the accus. is standing 
(see the karika quoted by K&g. on P. 2, 3, 2). Qigup. 1, 4 rrsrrfaf 
-syt f^rT: qfar^PT) Mhbh. 1,120, 9 3nfaf^ n^vr. wvqTsrq 3 ). 

gqf^gTH ) a derivate of yrij, is construed, when prepos., with 


1) In full, the example given by the Kar-ika, is &i} jjgfal 

etc. In the bad excerpt of the Calcutta edition Panini these words 
have been mutilated into which has deceived Boethljngk in his 

edition of Panini and in his Petr. Diet. (I, p. 968). 

2) The example of the Petrop. Diet. (s.v. V, p. 1191), Eat has. 53,125 
diyftoUlfi.qarrirT is not convincing. It is rather probable, that the abl. 
should be construed with ?TtoJrI_ [169], 3 uf^ being a mere adverb = sup- 
ward.” — "For the rest, it is not strange that the wavering between abl. 
and gen. in construing adjectives and adverbs of space and time (125) 
appears also in the syntax of prepositions. Cp. 173 R. 1. 

3) It is no exception, that Nala 1,2 the gen. is usedrrfapT, 
since the repetition does not imply here the notion of proximity, the 
meaning being »[standing] high above all men.” 
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preceding genitive, and generally signifies »above, upon” in space. 
The archaic dialect did use it also as a time-denoting word — 

»after” [cp. -jtrir, 171 5)]. — In the Qat. Br. it sometimes com. 
plies with the accusative. 

Rem. »above” is not frequent. M. 1, 92 3 ^ WThiferrTp: 

tpjq-; 'Tf^tfrTFT:. But it is frequent, when of time — »aft or,” see 174. 

173c [12], Akin to the old and obsolete 0^1 [160] classic 

Sanskrit possesses ^FtTTrT, and ^UT, all 

^frrfTj of them expressive of the notion beyond . When denoting 
'tpr., space, they serve also to signify the passing by — especi- 
^ ally q^HT with accus. —• and the surpassing — espec. 

q^TFrirT with genit. When denoting time, they are = 

„ after” and comply with ablative. 

Examples: a.) of space and rank. Ait. Br. 8 , 14, 3 gr 3 T W nytrr 
f^CTej vpr (all countries beyond the Himalaya); Mhbh. 1, 232, 11 

(^puss by us”, v. a. »do not harm us”); Kam. 5, 61 wwt- 
^a r -ciut orr^ ^ VfWT: 'TfTTT-s^sra': (— nor does noble extraction go 
beyond wealth); Malay, I, p. 1 jp. qyvriwidfauy (who surpasses all 
ascetics). 

b.) of time: »after.” M. 2 , 122 gfitaTHJcq'py(after the salutation), 
Pane. V, 58 (after a moment), Utt. Ill, p. 38 ^W T u r n T - 

fUprrr (after leaving the breast). So the frequent phrases gw; qpqr, 
rjw; tq-rr and the like. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally they occur, when being attended by a 
genit., even while time-denoting. M. 8 , 223 qyur [Kull. — 

ay r r ^yj^ ab], Ait. Br. 2, 33, 5 worwr^r qywrnr. 

Rem. 2. As ty-ir etc. answer to Latin ultra , so wainy is the 
equivalent of Lat. citra , denoting the side next to us. When 
time-denoting, g-srfow contrasted with and the like is accor¬ 
dingly — »before;” then it may be construed with the ablative. 
M. 8, 30 5wr%rcrHwj> yrerr 3155 ; IwymuH 1 $orfe 
uyrTT ycrTFrfjfT (property the owner of which has disappeared, must 
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be guarded by the king for three years. Before that term, the 

owner may reclaim it, afterwards it falls to the king). 

r 

174. „ After” in time is often expressed by or 

with ablative. Of them, commonly makes up the 

latter part of a compound adverb. Kumaras. 6,93 (after 

three days), Bagh. 3, 7 W( wTrTT (a creeper at the 

time it has lost its old foliage), Pane. 52 frerr ffiHHfpu . (after 
having seen her). So (after this) and the like. 

That the single ablative may occasionally express rafter what 
time” has been stated above ( 99 ). 

175. Another word for „ after” is fTWFF. When prepos., 
traT7 h it complies with a genitive generally preceding, and is 

mostly used of space and rank. Kathas. 6 , 134 ^ qrfM 
qu orcsrrer madqf ; Fane. 181 t^rur-Rf: (no friend I put 

after him). 

Item, sAfter” in space may also be denoted by words meaning 
sweat of” as by tjy (at the rear) and sepr- (back). The 

last seems to be restricted to the old liturgical dialect. 


176. [14]. The very opposite of QlITrT is the old adverb 
£p”! — before and its synonyms: a) the kindred 

3 r JOrllcT, b ) 5RT and (literally „at the top, at the 

WTf I head”). When prepositions, they comply with genitive 
^ or are compounded. They are employed both of space and 
mru; of time. 

etc. Examples of <jp etc. applied to space. Qak. V rtfT: gf o igt P u 

2 ^THT: digest ; Agv. Grhy. 1, 11, 6 ^ [<wf:] 

(before the victim they bear a blazing stick); Pane. 286 
frtt V 5 T Pi [sc. q^srrPrj (he cast the young shoots down be¬ 
fore her). — As to their application to time see . 178. 

177. They are also often used to denote „in the presence 
of, under the eyes of’ = Lat. con am. In the same way 
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HH’vlH and 5TrU^1*jU Moreover words, meaning „in the 
vicinity of” as FTHTT etc. 

Note the frequent employment of this turn with verbs 
of saying, telling, promising , even with those of going, 
bringing, appearing und the like. It is virtually the same 

tosayrr^W-,rTFT5^T:, fFTtqr etc. (!TH- 

mmm etc.) or tTFT FTST —, FT STfFT mufo (CrfrT- 
SjnftfrT etc.) 

Examples: 1. — crp: etc. — Lat. coram. Da 5 . 96 UTrTTpjp^Tmnrusrmr 
upsHTpamn; Ratn. Ill, p. 67 fj=yr tTsrmnr Rnfu 1 ) a p rn p (for shame 
she lowers her face before everybody); Kathas. 4, 79 mra*r- 
WVaCT ' dd 1 j-Win y^TJT (forsooth in our presence he has avowed [as 
to] the money); Dag. 176 rUCTT: vpT ppTp (— wept before her eyes). 

2. — pp: etc. with verbs of saying , telling , bringing etc. Kath&s. 
27, 27 sr pm; vpfT; UBumaTp (he told the king all); Pane. 274 
ftT fertpurit snwnparfevmg:; ibid. 25 the chacal says to 

the lion fm tsnfiwrpMTOt -sum fera; Nala 1, 15 rmrr: 3 

?mi crauru: — ft pqamfixmum; Kathas. 25, 211 prrairmTrT 

mr upvn: up:.... q?rr (I myself have promised so to the king). 
Pane. 277 gjj prarir utftt (the basket was brought to the king), 
Mahav. I, p. 18 pTuuppsr upm crrpusirr = pmpTq- [or °pm] 

Rem. The inverse of Lat. coram, viz. clam »at the back of, 
without the knowledge of” is expressed by qprmr or °g-, qrp, 

sim. Kathas. 29, 73 ftt mat.uav t r uftmTVpvvvp (she illtreated 

her daughter-in-law without the knowledge of her son), s). 


1) So I have mended the bad reading of mss. and edd. mjfd. 

2) In the brahmanas q-prmT) “WTrp when = clam , is also construed with 
instrum. Qat. Br. 1, 5, 2, 7 a rRmR qptsflT, Ait. Br. 3, 36, 5 gnprr 

uplvnm 
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178. When of time , J^ete. agree likewise with a genitive'). 
Tet ^before” in time is commonly not expressed by 

_ r 

them, but rather by 3T37 or ^T C T, both complying with 
the ablative. 

Examples a.) of time-denoting uj: etc. Qak. VII happiness is 
said to be the consequence of the favour of mighty persons rv 3 
s re rr gv r ucr;: (but your favour is anticipated by happiness), 

Mhbh. 1, 232, 1 qyrT: ykrwrTivf Vjfitsr:; — 6.) of utcR and 

UEPT- Q&k. V mn-dflvUNHlrfeiqqrga T rT^iff gV: tTpTrTT^UTOTferRagh. 
12, 35 ^fi iiiq-TfrUcii T (before approaching). 

179. [16] yfrT with accusative is, relatively speaking, the 
^ most common among the so called prepositions. It 

generally denotes the direction towards, and for 
this reason it often is a concurrent idiom of the sole 
accusative, dative and locative. It is used a) with words 
of movement to signify the „whither,” b ) in such turns, 
as speaking to, bowing to , striving to , love —, hatred —, anger 
to and the like, c) like the nimittasaptaml (147) to 
express „with respect to, on account of, concerning, 
about, on”, d) = „ about,” to denote nearness in space 
or time, e) it has a distributive sense, in what case 
one is wont to compound mrT with its noun, as 
(every day). 

As a rule, STH is put behind its noun, at least in 
prose. 

Examples: a) Pane. 42 jpr mrr ettRV (be set out homeward), 
Da§. 30 vkr; — methaphor. R. 2, 107, 11 nikr 


1) Note the ablative with u’JT: M. 3,114 ^THTVWTT ■SV ^drlT^hsThrfyhe 
must entertain them even before his guests” [Eullhka gihfvwjtsv ugif- 
iHfilMTi] 


9 
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fRRR (by Gaya, as he directed his worship to the pitaras). 

b). Pane. 159 irftnr FcTT srffT ftitr; — R- 2, 52, 79 nt Wf yuanI 
aurnraR HtT?:; — Mudr. I, p. 22 FW^trf q#f jr:; _ Qak. Ill ^gyrr. 
cfistot ft n nr itfags^r:; — Qak. VII sRanm f) ni nfa n rsraT ng: 
cCTT:; — R. 3, 54, 23 gf- tr etr; — 9^- 1 nnp-Tnn qfg. 

c. ) M, 8, 245 print nfrr yqrnn Qd rr $ ’ (if a contest have arisen about 
some boundary); Nala 2, 6 fanwmrn anfrtat tint nrfrr (— con- 
corning his daughter); Malat. IX, p. 154 frrai n n T Rrff nf?r R ljng it 
^f^q; Pane. 3 Vishnuyarman engages himself to make the king’s 
sons amrrea nwnnrapnn; Qak. I fik n to grroWtcrfnwnniTnrfFr 
rr (should she perhaps be disposed towards me, as I am to 
her ?). 

Rem. Note the phrase qt or »in my opinion, for my part,” 
fr. scion moi. In full qj q-fpr crfgvnrfn (it looks-, seems to me). Hitop. 

100 fr Urt naroRntromnwr ?nnt nr Mnr; u<wfyt7i*TrR. 

d. ) Mhbh. 1, 8, 7 anar. •. • it m • • • s rere rn gn ren r yi 

errer nR (— about the hermitage of Sth.); M. 7, 182 qR^tiN srn mra 
nwmnsrt nffafn; i mwarnr aw wn ot nrert rriw- 

e). Pane. 286 prer sw fffn ar^rnnr oas^fn (be gives him one 
camel a year); Yajn. 1, 110 nq or (at every sacrifice). — Com¬ 
pounded f. i. I q friqMq i fciWi i' HTrT: (lot each aetor do his duty), 
Bhojapr. 14 qpq 77R sny fnananr: mncFrnacfr urn HWT- A concurrent 
idiom is mentioned 158 R. 1. 

180 Panini enjoins also the ablative with or, in two cases viz, ?■ 1, 

92; CJI. 

when pointing ont a) one’s match or substitute, b) something 2,3,11. 
given in exchange. The Kayika illustrates our rule by these exam¬ 
ples : a), awn: niwrTrp or sirtr: or (Pr. the match or substitute 
of K.), 6). fg-qnr: or a^fn nTnrn (in exchange of sesam he gives 
beans). I have nowhere met with instances of that construction 
in literature, but for one, I borrow textually from the Petr. Diet., 
viz. Mhbh. 3, 13287 swarf qsrr nf nmircnqirnrufn w nag. 

Yet there are several instances in the ancient Yedic dialect as 
well as in classic Sanskrit of an accus. with or , when signifying 
the smatch.” Rgv. 2, 1, 8 fst strlT a. 5 T rrfrt (you are equal to 
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thousands etc.), Kath&s. 45, 400 g g {rpf din (nor are you a 
match for him). 


isi. [i7] sri%; (outside, out) is the very opposite of 
5r ^ : (185). It is more used as a mere adverb than as a preposi¬ 
tion. In the latter ease it complies with preceding ablative. 
Pane. 176 foi fTfOTcf srnr.TcT (get out of the water), ibid. 291 h^U 
srf^fuwPTT:. Or it may be the latter part of a compound: Utt. 


IY, p. 73 

Rem. Dag. 77 srf^: is construed with a genitive: gyjf g imTT- 
cfiwrfv ^mtrrciTforfTTOr srf|:— grufv 'sproraw- 


182. [18] [SRT ( without ) is construed with instrumental, P. 2 . 3 , 

r 32. 

accusative or ablative . In prose it is commonly put behind 

its case 1 ), in poetry it often precedes 

Examples: with instrum. Pane. 266 g=r fgjzrr TSPTT RT? srcrt 
SXRUfir (I cannot live here without you); — with a ecus. Pane. 

269 qyu sjarr fort fsrRT tqirpy (but she cannot stay without you), 

R. 3, 9, 20 r TSTRT firth ft wyry (he does not go abroad without 
that sword); — with ablat. Dag. 141 R ntlfTaiPdR T (without 

such a store of happiness), Var. Brh. 44, 17 g g q - fh fiyT Ry^y: 
'JldRfh^ l R,HT fJUTiT. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally fgpqr may have the meaning of »save, 
if not”. Pane. I, 42 fhRT mrifiRRia R dftyitr, ibid. p. 244 r g 

ywrxrt fhRT (nRTR_ (there is nobody wise but Raktaxa). 

Rem. 2. Just as f^RT are construed gsrfR and rtrt »apart from.” P ' 3 ^ 3, 
Of rtrt, when a prepos., I can quote no instance from literature, 
of derer only with an ablat. Bhojapr. 27 yrwr: djrthRTSRity (the 
king’s duty lies outside the duty of the scholar), Prabodh. II, 
p. 34, Mudr. I, p. 48. 


1) But not always, l^ludr. VII, p. 223 f. i. f§Roi J?.lf.j-i rrr qyrtwrry 
it precedes, stress being laid upon it seven ivithout striking a blow 1’our 
Excellence has vanquished.” 
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183. Separation is expressed by some more prepositions, as 
™ WrtfW, SFT(T, Wm, W[, moreover by verbal 
^ periphrase (202, 2°). About ?FrT(T and ^FrT^'IIT see 166. 

with ablative is ^except, save,” in interroga- 

tive and negative sentences = „butSrT is likewise p -| 3 > 
construed with ablative and generally it is also — „except, 

save,” sometimes = „by default of,” rarely = „ without.” 

Examples: of -ERrar. Mhbh. 1, 147, 20 rr uayaT- 

fer: I5ERHT (and nobody among the citizens 

did know them, but —); Ch. Up. 6 , 8 , 4 frt sft qyr H iT^^io i'r^(and 
where could be its root except in food?). The proper meaning of 
=ERia being of course seise where,” the ablat., which attends on it, 
is that of comparison (105). 

of 1. save, except. Bhojapr. 27 chfRricjyi^H arm u 
*rt, Cak. Ill f#r rr q fan i^>n| ' V{ ^ ' mrre i w (what other relief 
is there for me, exeept beholding my sweetheart?); — 2. — by 
default of. R. 2, 66 , 27 jRpr ft (they did 

not approve burning the king’s body, no son of his being present); 

Yajfi. 2, 117 it is said that after the death of the mother her 
daughters must have the succession rTTWTt ■srcRTi (by default 
of them, the descendants); — 3. Ch. Up. 5, 1, 8 ^ iZfr r s ret F tr f 
(how did it forbear to live without me?). 

Rem. Sometimes ^ is construed with the accusative, especially 
in epic poetry. Nala 4, 26 srfsCFrT ^ at FU a srtfw ggodu y: i TOT 

rtt cnfusturmr- 

184. [19j Of „with" and its synonyms fFFT, tllMH, 

SFT^FT a full account has been given in the chapter on 
ny,ns the instrumental (58). Mostly they precede the instru¬ 
mental, they are complying with, but they may also 
be put behind or be separated from it by one or more 
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interjacent words '). As they are, when without noun¬ 
case , adverbs meaning „together," it is, exactly speaking, 
a pleonasm to put them to the instrumental, as the notion 

of concomitancy is already carried by that case. 

Rem. Occasionally with instr. may even be expressive of 
the instrument. Kathas. 37, 62 Hsonytn f i r (after having in¬ 

flamed the fire by combustibles). This idiom, though not of frequent 
occurrence in literature, must be very old, as it is met already 
in the Ath. Yeda, see f. i. 8, 1, 11 fr aiW T jtt yrira-gm Uf (lest 
the Celestial burn thee with his lightning). 


185 

Uf 0 and 
in com- 


Compounding with its noun is allowed. Yet in p -6.8, 

most cases to one substitutes ^T°, either of them 
being the former member of the compound. It is exactly 

the same to say (H- 1 mtrV or hHMHI- An 

instance of interchanging g=r° and st° may be Yen II, p. 43 gff. 
yrtum'i i-ysr yyn y^jyy i • • • • • 

Rem. 1. Some cases are taught by Panini, where is re¬ 
quired to be the compound’s former member, not y, some others 
in which on the contrary ^ must be used. Thus is wanted 

a) in time-denoting adverbs as (the forenoon included), 

b) in blessings as ysu yvr torftrr inm (hail to him with his 81 ’ 

son). Yet the phrases ya rum ttrrg -, toffer WTTTT are ad- p g 6 > 3 > 

mitted as equally good as uiHftmr and the rest. 

But y° — not — is required a) in all compound adverbs, 
not expressive of time, therefore exclusively in such terms as 
(with anger), sjrsrjmui^ (respectfully), Da§. 84 y^l«i%i yqrra 
UTUiTTisiU (he addressed me in a manner adapted to his shame, to his ~' 8 _g L ’ 
joy and to his excitement) and so often; — b) in some special phrases, 
as ycfigf szftfhcrafcnu — not y^fr^r —, uarTy:, and the like. 

Rem. 2. smbr and ycpr are seldom compounded with their noun. 


1) So f. i. Da?. 156 fsrgfJT ^rd*.<wt, Ait. Br. 1,13,18 dpR 1 
R. 2, 95*, 29 fiff^JT fnymhcT Uf, etc. 
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1 - UWTj 

ftafTEiT 

S-wfufr: 

etc. 


187. 

Periphrase 
by means 
of noun¬ 
cases. 


188 . 

itPnch) 
gi^q-and 
other 
words 
of proxi- 
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If this be the case, they make up the latter member. Pane. 276 
cmpUNUcT w sTTfufft ^tfofTT UT (with these very words the wife of 
the brahman was restored to life). 

Finally we must mention some prepositions, not spoken 
of in the foregoing, viz. 1 st ?FPTT and both = 

„near, about2b sfe, qrf^FT:, ?rfrp, FFFFTFT: 

(round, about, on all sides), 3H?TrT! (on both sides). All 
of them agree with the accusative. 

Examples: 1. Da§. 146 uWfbfw-*-- uouM'yi 
2. KatMs. 33, 113 ^rbirr: ibr TOTT^wr; R. 2, 103, 21 dtru^wr- 
Ssicr rsmuTufurh gu; Kath4s. 18, 5 ft TTUFfTr: <rfyrft iujirar a^nqrf 

(on his sides his vassals marched, like the hosts of stars round 
the polar-star). 

Rem. 1. A genitive with srfhfr:, FUFFiFr: is rare, but it seems 
it is regular with grRTTrT- Pane. 185 fust MM-rf T fc r iya r i 'f H '. 

Rem. 2. In modern writings fsnsrgr with gen. — son all sides.” 


II PERIPHRASE BY MEANS OF NOUN-CASES. 


In the preceding paragraphs we have already dealt with 
such noun-cases as have got more or less the character 
of prepositions. Those, we will look upon now, have 
still retained as much of their original and proper sig¬ 
nificance as to consider them as nouns even from a 
syntactical point of view. Of course all of them comply 
with the genitive or may be the latter part of com¬ 
pounds. 

In the first place: the loe., acc. and abl. of nouns, 


meaning proximity , vicinity , neighbourhood (as 

FFTfrT, fTTOT, HFTR) or the side (qw) and similar, 
are a means for expressing „near; to, towards; from,” 


V&rtt. 
on P. 
2, 3,2 



Expressive This P er iphrase is especially employed to signify a moving 
wLds* 0 ” towards or from a person . „He has come to me” 

If - [or °%j ^wr: or HrH'^nujR, TOW, worm 

l. J *x *x *s 

etc., „ke is gone from me” etc. 

Examples: 1. moving to a person. Accns. and locat. of the 
periphrasing noun. — antika: Dag. 19 sn^r...* n ct^Prich^l4iriciMRt| , 
Pane. 269 Hd l PdA ’ r FTRrzrrf k; — sakdga /Mrcch. Ill, p. 125 qgir rr^ 
craRTwrerr: srarrsFp (M., go . to V.), Pane. 262 =&* roir^icwar toiiih: 
(I have come to yon for friendship); — samtpa: Hit. 22 =srer gqrrr- 
wriT^rPr, Pane. 178 imsm gray ferryrfirw nrc; — pdrgva: Pane. 
257 cTPT ^r rnOTTWH ) ibid. 55 mioiMTyw r: cFi^rcFnvmsiiriTr; — samnidhi: 
Dag. 133 *uiW Ijtt rm mat: afrrfyqrrair; — nikata: Kathas. 24, 66 
snyirtf rf fl^TaoTFT-• • • jf |wfvjcKK fwt (then he allowed that brahman 
to go to his daughter), Bhojapr. 60 yrapTcfir afro; — abhyarna: 
Dag. 36 afirf r.... m i vn ' iT^ ?nift|fu nn?g (conducted the woman to my 
father and —); — upakantha: Dag. 39 ?T33lcFiTr<bgerwr- This list may 
easily be enlarged. Prom the archaic dialect I add an instance 
of mr being equivalent with ura- Ch. Up. 5, 3, 4 a fTwr. fey- 
trmnw (he went sorrowful to his father). 

2. moving from a person. Ablat. of the periphrasing noun. — 

Kathas. 10, 26 sjfcr-r; ^ (Qrid. with his friends 

withdrew from him), Ragh. 5, 24 yat: Mctmi T <-riaw r srw i ith: (gone 
from Raghu, without having obtained his desire), Mrcch. X, p. 375 
vqtfkfiTJTtr wry^wtTTSorfir; 

3. Staying near. Locat. of the periphrasing noun. — Agv. Grrhy. 
1, 18, 7 ferroTT^-.srarrpsrra^rar srra fepnr, Pane. 277 i-jramml" fasiFfTt 
snyTOT:, ibid. 160 yamyjmTsif = snear the white house.” When at¬ 
tending on persons, the periphrasing nouns may of course be —: 
»in the presence of,” thus being synonymous with qy,, nzr tad 
the like (177). Hence they may occasionally denote the person 
addressed to. R. 3, 10, 9 ypt JVJT snyrr feirfpTvr (so I have spoken 
to the brahmans). 

Rem. 1. By so called syntactic analogy ^gnsi l r T is occasionally 
construed with the abl. instead of the gen. of the noun, it qualifies. 
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Varah. Brh. 104, 12 l [thr ift RTR: RtMUlirUi'riR i gy rrift (Mars takes 

away the fruit of thieves and princes). 

Rem. 2. Kathas. 25, 129 we have — »near,” srtttr um fftftt ' R 



Rem. 3. RnsTR:, RRfc lrT., RcfiTSTR: sometimes have the worth of abla¬ 
tives, but sometimes also that of locatives, f. i. Kathas. 32,99 srsm^T- 
RRT rr gfr rRRT3T UTCRR: i r^T (— and at its side a river), cp. If ala 6,4. 


189. Moreover FT^TT^TIrT — and also, but not so often, ffffHct i iri 
^ and riTSRTH — serves also to periphrase many other kinds 
of ablative, especially if = „from the side of a person". 


So Pane. 28 tetttrr: y4htv.n<Rttsd%ttrrr sTRftrrsn [sc. ?hrt 3 (you must 
procure me safety from the side of your master), ibid. 137 iftf%- 
Rtrterer rrt nsr RRTTSirtQTunftmfr gz i or rr Rfffr tftfft: rrtrt i RfR?srf%- 
RRTrft srryR rtr RoT RTCcrF'RfSrRsrTR (well, I have seen how you have 
loosened Citragriva of his fetters, and I was much pleased at this, 
for I too, if perchance I should get into captivity, may be released 
from your side); — to receive from: Mrceh. X, p. 341 

cftrr; — to ask from: Pane. 75 rut roirasnsm 


RTRRj — to learn from: M. 2, 20 
=Rir;f fvrftfRrfert rrrtrstt: ; 


RUTT5tTf[R5RRR: I ^SRoT- 

to buy from: M. 9,174 aftuTk ' intj-ctdaii ft 
rTRT fRR TRRfRTRRR I r RrTCTRT (he whom somebody has bought 

from his parents that he might be instead of a son, is called his bought 
sow); — to be borne from: Pane. 318 rr ?RRrr y re rf rf RFRRnwpft R 
jrfspnrfft (he will give me his daughter, of her I shall have a son). — 
Abl. of comparison: Pane. 271 grreft HRTRTftfR: rstrt |RRRTTrri 
RRiT^fl'irRRRTSyT r srrt (from this time he looked on him with favour 
above all rajputs, showing his grace by marks of honour and the 
like), Vajraeched. p. 16 sjrt WR RTRRRTRtwfRT^n^RT RTHTcf?: TOTOW: 
CTRrTRtRfR SRcRT RKfrft (forsooth, if compared to the foresaid bulk of 
good works, this second bulk of good works is not equal to the 
hundredth part of it). 


’90. In the same way the loc., acc. and abl. of 

w - rr ’ ^T, sim. may periphrase the being or the getting „ within,” 
the moving , from within.” 
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191. 

HOT and 
HOTTrJ- 


192. 

Syr 

etc. serving 
for peri¬ 
phrase of 
the loca¬ 
tive. 


193 


a.) being within. Pane. 259 hott H OTH-d; ibid. 67 -jothot 

W OTuiOTOTi 3X5T; — &•) getting within. Pane. 246 gufOT lTHTU OT - 
(he disappeared in a crowd of brahmans); ibid. 39 pr^j 
hsuot h gHScOTTj — c.) coming from within. Pane. 38 cK^rr- 

H T (T 3 t HOTT n trsf?r (never at day nor at night he draws the money 
out of his belt), ibid. 70 hu: OTHVFftvT uothotit fennuft hth;: unrvdd: 
(then, the echo caused a noise twice as heavy to go up from the 
interior of the pit). 

Rem. 57fr^ may occasionally be = »with respect to, concerning.” 
So R. 2, 90, 16; cp. the same meaning of h ot} r rr 106, 4°. As to 
HOTH see 167. 

and q^Trj are often used in a partitive sense; 
then they are concurrent idioms of the partitive cases, 
see 116, Rem. 2. Pane. 120 htoothtot aistTpu^w; ibid. 86 hot 
H OTTOTHH 7 -. OTOTOT (among them, the crow spoke). 

The locative denoting „on or in what spot”, is often 

N " ~~~n 

specified by means of such words as ° °3 ^t, 

°FTFT, °FT?T, sim. When translating such tatpurushas, 
these latter members must generally be rendered by 
prepositions: in, upon, over etc. Pat. I, 123 yn; u ^rafTstsyr 
thuth H 3 T fu anr e ffu ummefttfirr (that smoke being in the atmo¬ 
sphere , it does not go athwart, if the air be calm, nor falls down), 
Dag. 169 cfOTOTorfHOT? f a^H T -i H^OTHyTOTTOT (he saw somebody moving 
on the earth). 

Rem. Likewise fSfciH may periphrase the metaphorical sense of 
the locative, as Bh%. Pur. 1, 4, 13 hot fat totot shot' uoth (I 
think you are accomplished in grammar), Pane. 173 hh ISto h *thtot 
H hiot: (one must not be grieved for the sake of earthly goods). 
So often an TSTUH »in this respect.” 


Several periphrasing words may signify for the sake 
of, because of, for, viz. 1 ^irT, used almost as a real 
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^?t,^ttT:, preposition, 2. ^FTT' the ablative 1 ) of „ motive,” 3. 

r _ n . ° _r 

w, ^n^TTr WF[, and MH, the acc., dat. and loc. of %$( 

pressiveof (matter, sake), 4. the instrum., accus. and abl. of ftfofT 


cause, mo* 


tive, aim. and l)l]| „ cause, motive.” They are construed with 
preceding genitive, if they do not make up the lattet 
part of a compound. 

Examples: 1. apr. — Pane. IV, 29 q srsw ^ ufy uiaiUK (one 
must not spend much for the sake of little); Mrcch. IV, p. 131 


w <?n?r trsfSrsGWT: zdd Fane. IT, 51 sn^ri 1 yraut 

(the ass was killed for his Yoice). 

2. |rTt;. — Bhagavadgita 1, 35 prrrq 
Irh: fit ^ q if t chif (them I would not kill.... not even for the sake 
of the realm of the three worlds, how much less for the posses¬ 
sion of land); Qak. V ^dOdfirymqrTg'; ftrw r 3 TTcF%fr: (while not 
caring for your own pleasure, you tire yourself for the sake of 
your people); Ragh. 2, 47 ijriisrf vfiruTfir 

q rofq_ (you seem to me a thoughtless fool, that you desire to~ 
give up much for a trifle); Malat. IV, p. 65 dlfarMim^fn i = (ftfif- 
uawra'. — Note qqti |ttt: (why?), cKwrfu ifirT: (for some motive) 
and the like. 


1) It is not quite plain, how Panini did account for ^FTt:- Yet, his 
commentators and followers consider it a genitive , and it is very likely, 
he has thought so himself. At least, we may draw the inference. After 
having taught in his sutra 2-, 3, 26 that is »the genitive is 

required [instead of the instrum, of causality] when employing qrr'Y he 
adds this clause (s. 27) yddMRrhiiil I ^ »but in the case of a pronoun 
of the class sarva etc., either the gen. or the instrum.’’ With the said 
pronouns it is therefore allowed to use two idioms promiscuously — f. i. 
qqyr and sfiq —, but for the rest the only idiom available 

is that, which is exemplified by |df:. Now, as cfjq and irqqT 

are both instrumentals, it is but consistent that of cf^JT %rTt:, the parallel 
i.liom, both elements are meant as genitives. Then, of course tpprer 
^rTf: must also be considered as genitives both. The very words of Panini 
do not admit of another interpretation. 
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3. a.) wjq. — Pane. 169 rTysi pj^raiqawtTlT' : (he is gone 

to the same bank for water), ibid. 212 3yrwrrfijtft mmmv m 

(— set out in order to kill the crows), Mrcch. Ill, p„ 116 rr^wnwrerr 
PteRSTTITW dekrltklntTf XT-t^l Pf > H. 3, 35, 34 qqrtxqjpTTpf xtctu ^ JTf^TT_ 
(he made up his mind to fetch the amrta). It is plain, that ^rr 
is in all such phrases the equivalent of a final dative. Cp. 87. 

6.) uvm. — Mhbh. 1, 144, 17 q UTtjTonwrar 

(they will not reprove us for the sake of the Panda vas); Pane. 
Ill, 178 ^7 %rrmu fedt) mfeiert usr: (no ruler but a monarch 
promotes the welfare of his country), here f%mrftr is — f^rTrT, cp. 
Nala 13, 19. 

c.) wn. — Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 nfrncFfw sTT^rtn^r rnrf% crriHcnr, 
Pane. 325 - i.fTOW o: fern (it is for evil days, that wealth 

and friends are sought after), E. 2, 118, 53 utjtRt ylv^UkOlih 

girr (U. has been given to L. to be his wife) [iTTfrrer accordingly — 
UTJrf'U or nurf, cp. ibid. 3, 34, 21; Mhbh. 1, 14, 7], 

4. Bum ? etc. — Dag. 25 nq^Hsrmsqf^ (he has died 

for a brahman), Pane. 228 ^rfdy f g r a 'qT dUj 'yni^^ ^fqfhw HTTysnyT rtrfT , 
Mhbh. 12, 342, 23 ui^rTyqrrrfqfqw f| iiwrrsrf^sqgmfq^: 3T7T: (it is 
because of his adultery with Ahalya, that Indra got a reddish 


But however great the authority of Panini may be, as it is, when 
he states facts and describes phenomena, there is no plausible reason 
to follow it, where his explication of them is wrong. To him, 
who did not know but one language, ^fTT; could appear as a genitive, 
but for us, who have the opportunity of comparing similar idioms in 
different languages, f. ex. Latin causa and gratia , English because of, 
it is impossible not to take ^rfr. for an ablative of causality. By doing 
so we account for the idiom in question in a quite satisfactory manner. 
Therefore |?fr: is to be compared with Latin cujus rei causa , not with 
qua de causa, the Sanskrit equivalent of which is cRM-lidrl):. 

chtd reminds me of the vartt. on P. 2, 3, 27 fqfq-ddn ^'UT^tTO 
dolfe rt crrtl<i(kl'q’' This precept is strictly true by itself — the word imi 
shows sufficiently that it must not be urged too much — but it cannot 
be said with some reason, Panini has left out this rule, as he did not 
want to enjoin it at all. 
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beard from the side of Gautama); — R. 2,90, 12 fcrqsr: “jfrfhpfhtT 
fen-q-'r (he, being enjoined by his father because of a woman —); — 
Nala 4 4 THqqffr jift T^rrnvTTHT asr tfiTFunn (for you I will take 
poison etc.) 

194. The foresaid apparatus for expressing the 'purpose j the 

aim , the motive , the sake , though the most common , 
is not the sole, FTFTtT, ^7rfHT, ^TFT, etc. 
serving also for this purpose, when being part of a 
bahuvrlhi. Dae. 75 f. i. cmwtf^r eiiJhuTis^Ri^id (from 

astonishment and joy people burst out into clamour). A fair sample 
of manifoldness of expression we have in these lines from the 
Ramayana 

u SThnuffspfr arv u ynvmTnur h 
uiwf ig'^fuTura- u srpr. turni-ua'i (2, 23, 31), 
in each pMa a different way has been followed to signify the 
aim. In the first j s the latter member of a bahuvrlhi, in the 
fourth fq, in the second the dative of the aim has been used, 
and the third has periphrase by means of -Fvf-T- Cp. R. 3, 43, 17; 
17ala 14, 19. 

Rem. It is plain that datives as swra - , Ptfhwra’, |u£r will signify 
but the purpose, or aim , whereas ablatives as cfrrptrnTr, instrumentals 
as fhrhshr, compounds in °rp?r are only expressive of the cause. 
But in some of the foresaid implements for periphrase, as crh, 
auU) wriuTfU, fFTT:, the contrast, which does logically exist between 
the conceptions »aim” and scause” is not to be found. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, they are standing on the neuter territory of the smotive” 
which partakes of both. See the examples given. 

195. The cause — either material or efficient — is moreover 
often periphrased by ^T9TtH (or oTJTFT) liter. „by the 

5 n?,T? I; rule of” and ^TFTFT (or ^FFT) liter. „by the power of.” 
Pane. 43 cjwr qvmrRttTTV'-tvKU cjvfu, ibid. 327 lacjifiirW^h umt sprcir- 
inr; Tai 1 . Brh. 2, 4 nrar-TPT urgu (fie may perhaps roach 

the other side by the strength of the wind); Kathas. 12, 59 gwuu-.i 
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196. 

Peri¬ 

phrase 

of 

agent, 
instru¬ 
ment , 
means . 


197. 


ITTT 


sbtvth yfewL, myTufmyyra'tm (Yaug. made himself invisible by 
sorcery). 

The agent , instrument , means may be periphrased by 

•~- x _ “sP_ 

such words as (by means of), ^T^TUT (by way of), 

(by a continual line of), and 

or 'Jl^TrT, ^FTTrJ (by mouth of), ^TT'T or ^TWTrT 

~\ 

(by exercising, practising), I^ HT(agreeablyto), sim. 

Prabodh. II, p. 35 hu [sc. uTEnyrml =et umutdiA srpn- 

pf (and he has spread his doctrine by his disciples and the 

disciples of them); Pane. 239 tu ' ch i umuh n aroirT (lie went off through 
the sky); Mrcch. VIII, p. 255 qyprruupqpTT urrftusufhut ermun- 
(but if we entered the city of U. by following the line of 
groves); Pane. 56 g- -par lorfumr at ; Qak. II paratnry- 

aufu fm: 07 rrir hrarnfu (he too [the king] earns tapas day after day 
by his giving protection); Pane. 126 yrnu fgxfr uqriBrsruqy qg-am- 
Jrripr m(f curb (— tut because of deeds , done in a former existence 
he was a thief); Bhojapr. 3 sryriu mmmmprT (I speak according to 
my opinion). 

III. PERIPHRASE BY MEANS OP PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS 
AND THE LIKE. 

o_^ 

Some participles in rT may serve the want of peri¬ 
phrase, as: 

1. TTFT, often used as an equivalent of the locative, 
as it may be rendered by in, into, to , towards, Pane. 155 smpftf- 

JYTTTri HTFIU_(it has come into our hand), Malay. I, p. 12 n blT g m m fi ' gfd 
(she stands at the window), M. 2, 218 nput fert qq-Tjyfyn^TU, 
here iT^iTfTT fhuT — xprr foTMT »the wisdom which dwells in his 
teacher.” Pane. 272 a lion takes up the helpless young of a chacal 
holding it between his teeth jytuniTTH psrr — jyruur psrr. Liko- 
wise E. 3, 46, 6 auryimrm pm = s u r wre rum pm »the trees in Jan.” 
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198 . 

other par¬ 
ticiples = 

• with” and 
/.without.” 


199 . 

3 * 3 ^ > 
duvr- 

ss 


Examples of irfT, periphrasing the nimittasaptami (147). R. 3, 43, 48 
cm fyTVUtrr d^fJT irn?orf% imt (Laxmana, look how fond Sita 

is of the skin of the antelope), Oak. I gn^Wr fcrfh gvyirr; (I will 
ask something concerning your friend). 

Rem. Occasionally tffsrfr, zrrfzm and the like are used in this 
manner. See f. i. R. 3, 11, 65 and 3, 54, 26. 

2. Such as are expressive of concomitance or the con¬ 
trary of it, as FTT^fT, 'T^Ti, when = „with 

#T, when ~ „without.” It is a matter of course, that 
we have the right of speaking of them as periphrasing 
case-relations only in such cases, as where the original and 
proper meaning of these participles has faded away in so 

far as not to admit of their being translated by English 
participles. With them may be remembered the adjective ^vrra, 
which is often almost equivalent to our »with,” as Pane. 62 =^fer.... 

CUTHVVTUUTO Up. (a lake with much water). 

Rem. To them we may add dfrT, voiffr, fsrrrfr and the like, 
when being the first members of bahuvrihis as = »fear¬ 

less,” DaQ. 25 dirRTT: »pityless.” 

3. Some participles in the neuter gender may be met with 

occasionally, used as adverbs with a prepositional function. Mhbh. 
1, 115, 11 (without the knowledge of Dhr.); Pane. 

272 hu uufrr u ^rccfrrp: hwstptitft y?: (in the course of the conver¬ 
sation the king asked the potter). Cp. Kathas. 39, 167. 

To them we may subjoin, as they do duty of parti- 

f-- * 

ciples, the adjectives ^TPT^^, FT^f^T, when point¬ 

ing out the direction of a movement. Then their proper 
meaning „ [having] the face [turned] to” has dwindled 
down to a mere to or towards — STfrT. They are often 
used so, either as adjectives, or adverbially. — Examples 
of adjective; Pane. 208 ^cjqyrfiupT! jjfW which is identical with 
^rny (or rrfh) Ptror; ibid. 299 rng: typh ntr: = wrsr 
nu:; — of adverb; Pane. 64 rrr SoflTftfugw tmvv- 
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200 . A similar periphrase is exhibited by the gerund M > 
ag ^ - g eX p regs ive of the aim the action is pointing at. 
Therefore 3'e^T^d may serve almost the same purpose as 

f-N 

CTTcT, and is available as well in figurative as in literal 
sense. So Pane. 210 crqwf&FT: (he fled to his home), 

Mudr. I, p. 8 5 nffTrrrTU^T 3 V?T m=F>: (the cooking for the brahmans). In 
the former instance the mere accus, ' .Hnyu would suffice, in the 
latter the gen. or dat. pnyrcrruuy or °uton. 

Other examples: R. 3, 11, 44 pru:] (- to Agastya), 

Kad. I, p. 19 purRU^agroffbut q-qr6 ([the bird] pronounced this 
arya with regard to the king), R. 3, 38, 13 gwalysg TTf%fT;, Pane. 
82 ppltH, (he is angry for some cause), Qak. Y fifpp 


201 . 

Gerunds, 
expressive 
of »about 
in regard 
of”sim.,as 

trfiffrzr, 

etc. 


diysg UTTSTUT cfiTSOUU q7e=fi7SRsra': iffpcTT: tg: (for what purpose — ?), etc. 

Rem. Like p ^gg it is also said i g g pf g y g or one makes use of 
kindred nouns, as ajygru, 3 pirirm all — »with regard to.” 

^ ~-x r^s 

Some other gerunds, as 'RW^fir'T, 

^TF?T, ?Tt WrM, 3073", FP^TPT may be used in a si¬ 
milar way, viz. to signify in regard, of, with respect to, 
concerning, about sim. 

Examples: Pane. IV, 70 [Ipfrl't =ar fefepsgTTU tTE^tTT (I 

will say something about the friendship, hear it); Qak. II ^ g 
mucr glTOTSTFtfiffrg sted f h (but I say so only in regard of the fore- 
said Q.), ibid. I n fa rr w (sing of the hot season); 

R. 2, 9, 60 jsrra cpsTT upnur uicrp %r sraf p T q r pfrg (Kubja 


spoke well as far as her words regarded the mother of Bharata, 
but not well with respect to Rama); ibid, 2, 40, 14 snam ^rwpg 

aruteropunM ^ i i-idipwii^-rlj dtmg goigrpT 337 (in regard of the 
life in the forest, her father-in-law gave to Sit& —). 


202 . Among the other gerunds, which may in some degree 
or other do duty of prepositions, we notice: 
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other ge¬ 
runds. 


5SIT51ff) 

rnftrcjT- 


T3RTT, ctsf- 

ferr, «r. 

fpSTST* 


STiW; 


writ' 


1. those, expressing concomitancy, as srr^i 
and JT^pTT, when = „with;” 

2. such as are expressive of separation, as *T^FiT, 

rr — ^ 

srenq^rr, sim., as they are = „save, except, 

but for;” 

3. such as serve to denote the instrument, means, 
manner, in short, to periphrase the third case, as 

srfifRr, srSrew; 

4. f^PT and when — Lat. prae „in prefe¬ 

rence to;” 

5 . srrp'T „since.” 

Examples: of 1. — Qak. Ill rjTT: qfsTTrfb cprwrryra' VsWFT%OT: 
(enters a sacrificer’s disciple with kugagrass); Pane. 173 
urr nr m r : (he came with money); R. 3,24, 12 n^terr sHcfr • • • • n^T- 
(retire with Sita into a cavern). — They are especially of 
use to point out the attributes or tools one takes along. Pane. Ill, 
143 rr [srrarar:] w^pspTRTV tot =sr iwr i fuwucf spt rnf?r; Kathas. 
21, 134.° 

of 2. — Pane. 203 yip jjgrr -11 -il l nf f r p f m (there is no other path, 
except duty); R. 1, 67,19 WTT: ftst hn swvn dlffmiisrawerr 

pwrd ffr ^ yntsfr (and all the people fell down, confounded 
by that sound, save Vi£.vamitra, Janaka and the two Raghuides); 
Pane. 273 qrrKpf sjmvrfsiw vfpisV (I have caught 

to day not a single animal except this brat of a chacal). 

NB. Another implement of the same purport as rpp etc. is °5mrr , 
always making up the latter part of a compound adverb. Yar. 
Brh. 47, 28 yfjrrrfTT cFrrarr nf^wvTrfeT-T i rrsf uvr ftiifsjr 
(all that has been told at large by the old seers, I have ex¬ 
plained, save the repetitions). 

of 3. — R. 1, 16,2 3-cmr: siv (r«?i i Rtum ijpr: unp ft tmrnrtr 

f^^uriwcrrsFi^ (what way, ye gods, may lead to the death of 
that prince of Raxasas, by which means I may kill the disturber 
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of holy men?).; Mndr. IV. p. 136 q auunrenra ug a p riT [cp. 196] 
'jvnyrrPU'rRf ftp u cpnTT'T feFTftr srffegr (wo do not approach the 
Prince by the interference of Minister Raxasa but by that of 
the Commander of the Prince’s Army); Malay. II, p. 45 pr-TT ' < 1 - 
fe tran gy Poff = uyThfunup »courteously”. 

Likewise the participle a i feri . Pane. I, 243 q q 
tTTferT: = tlFFT '^TtcPT'qTrffjfT• 

rl ^ 

of 4. — Qak. II. qp ?fqrqq urmraHH rmfeur fqsrqfe ?rr pHprsrl- 
arTW- q-fq ftnrrurfii -i-Urf (fool, these holy men strew about a quite dif¬ 
ferent tribute, which has a greater value than even heaps of 
precious stones); R. 2, 94, 26 arbrlWlrp hch-a-n qatHliHg^V fe srj- 
q~qTfewF; (Mount CitraMta has even more roots, fruits and water 
than the land of the Hyperboreans), 

of 5: have been given already 170. 

Rem. This list is not complete. It may happen that some more 
gerunds are occasionally to be rendered by English prepositions 
gJT Tg yt r- or prepositional phrases. So =&qr;rjq may admit of the translation 
WsrZ'+cT, »in spite of,” sjsnsux may be — Lat. ob, as R. 3, 18, 15 where 

etc - Qth’panakha speaks so to Rama qqt ftpaqi.cfe qratRoT^UT H 

qt ? 5 T 5UJ qqrtr (it is for that old and ugly wife you do not esteem 
me), etc. 

203 . In determining the site of some locality gerunds are often 
used, which admit of being rendered by prepositions. R. 2, 80, 
21 jTT^sri H umUTU [TTsrqTrr;] (the highway is along the Ganges). 
Kacika on P. 3, 4, 20 *) gives these instances: srerrer q^T rsth: fe¬ 
rn i ufqquq rt uort qrr feur (the mount is before the river, but the 
river is beyond the mount). 

Chapter X. Compounds. 

204 . In western languages compounds are not considered 
a topic of Syntax. The fact of their being made up 


1) The rule of Panini treats only of this idiom when expressive of 
the notions »beyond” and ^before.” 


10 
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Com- 0 f two or more self-existent words — however impor- 

pounds a 

topic of tant for the etymologist — has little or nothing to 
do with their employment in speaking or writing. In 
Sanskrit it must be otherwise. Keeping apart' such 
compounds as have got any special meaning, which 
stamps them to unities *), there exists in that language 
an almost illimited freedom of expressing any kind of 
relations, grammatical or logical, by the way of com¬ 
pounding. Every moment the speaker and especially 
the writer of Sanskrit may have the opportunity of 
substituting compounds to the analytical mode of ex¬ 
pression For this reason, Sanskrit Syntax has to deal 
with compounds, as far as regards giving an account 
of the part they are acting in the phraseology and of 
the modes and ways how to employ them, whereas 
it is a topic of Sanskrit Etymology to expound their 
structure and their outer shape. 

The three great classes of compounds, set up by ver¬ 
nacular grammar, are dvandva, tatpurusha, ba- 
huvrihi. They include nearly all varieties as well of 
the simple compounds, which are made up of but two non¬ 
compound words, as of those, which are most intricate 
and of an immoderate length. Outside of them, there re¬ 
mains only the class of such compounds as are produced by 
putting together the preposition -f the noun-case depend¬ 
ing on it, as etc. ( 152 ) *); in most cases 


1) Such as f^tTTiytW when the name of the mountain, » noble,” 

irUT » brahman,” the well-known constellation, iffSTVTT »woman,” 

and the like, 

2) Whitney Sanskrit Grammar § 1310 calls them »prepositional com¬ 
pounds.’’ 




205 . 

Dvandva. 


206 . 

Its gender 
and num¬ 
ber. 
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this fourth class coincides with the avyayibh&va of 
vernacular grammar 1 ). 

1. Dvandva. 

The dvandva serves to express concatenation and p ' 2 g; 
addition. Two or more nouns linked to another by 
„and” may be united into a dvandva. So instead of 
saying ^FTT FTsFfUr^T we may use the dvandva ^THFT- 

instead of it may be said 

Bern. In the archaic dialect the freedom of making dvandvas 
was very little. At least in the vaidik writings dvandvas are 
almost hound to set formulae and do never consist of more than two 
members. Most of them are dvandvas of divinities, especially in 
the mantras, such as Haid^m T; See Whitney, Sanskrit 

Grammar § 1255 and 1256. 

The dvandva has the gender of its last member. Its 
number is determined by the real number of the per¬ 
sons or things, comprised by it. Pane. 1,4 wnvjrmwmt 
Ucif STTU. (from the three classes of sons: 1 not born at 
all, 2 sons died, 3. blockheads, the first and second classes are 
to be preferred), ibid. p. 195 i mm fcw srraut^Fn Rt (there 
always is a deadly hatred between crows and owls), Harshac. p. 28 
T: (no strangers to dancing, singing and playing 


1) All compound adverhs, the former member of which is an indecli¬ 
nable word, are comprehended by the general appellation avyayibh.&va 
(P.2,1,5—16). Moreover this category contains some few kinds of com¬ 
pound adverbs, whose former member is a noun-case or an adj.; they 
are summed up by Panini (2,1,17—21). — But compound adjectives are 
never styled avyayibhava, even if their former member be an indecli¬ 
nable word. So for example when saying UUtrT:, we have a »prepo¬ 
sitional compound” indeed, uufrf: being = yhrtfT, but not an avyayi¬ 
bhava. 
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on instruments). As the number of the members is illimited, we 
may have such long dvandvas as f. i. Nala 1 , 28 rtt ^RrwysfoTRrrf- 
e tc. 

But if the dvandva is to represent a real unity or 
if not individuals but categories are linked together, 
it generally is a neuter and a singular. So it is said 
(children and grandchildren), (ldne 

and horses), M (awl and knife). 

Rem. 1. A full and exhaustive account on this subject is given 
by Panini (2, 4, 2—17) and his commentators. They distinguish 
between those cases where the dvandva must be a singular and 
a neuter, those where it must not be so, and those in which 
it is allowed to use either idiom optionally. So, among others, 
the singular of the neuter is of necessity with dvandvas signi¬ 
fying parts either of the body or of musical instruments or of p 2 4 2 
the army, as qTfuT'TiyR, pfqUi'TrsTrW, likewise if names of rivers 
and countries, when of different gender, are linked together, as p. 2 ( 4 7 
rrj T'Al'iR , On the other hand, dvandvas made up of 

nouns denoting animate beings are not allowed to be put in the 
singular number, save a.) very small animals, as A) such p 2 4 s 

as by their nature are living in eternal mutual enmity, as qTsrfp- p. 2 4 , 9 
JTqcpqr., rit&mrR, c.) classes of §Mras, not considered abject 1 ), asp. 2 , 4,10 
rrerra^pr, d ,) some others as iTcrrsaR, gcT^STyPT, yten r- p, 2 , 4 , 11 , 

rq\ — Dvandvas of contrasting qualities or things are optionally 
put in the singular or in the dual, as or °$c, gTtFTPrrTR or p 2 4 

oetjt. And so on. 

Rem. 2. It is forbidden to compound a genus with its species. 

See Pat. I, p. 252. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the dvandva RmTfkrrfT the simple fuRpt may 
be used (so f. i. Eagh. 1, 1 rttr; fhvrfT 5 P% qTRrfkTTRSsrfT- Likewise P. ],2, 70 
SSTSTpi is synonymous with gg-vjgcrgTyr, see f. i. Kathas. 58, 89. — and 71, 



1) P.2,4,10 
fT fRpsrfRRT: 


I. Ka?. "Irimr rtr rfeRTytiniw r srarffT 
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Dvandvas — »brother and sister,” »son and daughter” are not used, P.2,1,68, 
here , uyf are of necessity. — Cp. Latin soceri — socer et 

socrus , frat-res — frater et soror. 

Rem. 4. As to the order, to be followed in putting together 
the links of a dvandva, fixed rules cannot be given. Yet it is 
common to put at the head either the themes ending in t or s, 
or those commencing by a vowel while ending in q, or the shortest. 

207. Besides its most common duty of expressing coorcli- 
ficanee blgm nation, the dvandva is also available, if „and” connects 
persons or things standing in mutual relation with one 
another. Another species is the distributive dvandva. 

Examples of the dvandva of relationship. — R. 3, 27, 10 g- 
i b5WcTTfFra#uTf: fdcrjwpfrfpor (then a 
wild battle began between R&ma and Trigiras, both of extraor¬ 
dinary strength, as if between a lion and an elephant), Malav. I, p. 21 
srausnr; f§v?r qrr ^ (forsooth, there is as great 

a difference between you and me, as there is between a pond 
and the ocean), Harshac. 5 fuuufifft'fydt 'arff qq: U T afr ~ Afpl?i:s r W- 
5F?lwrafir: (and like water and fire, so righteousness and anger, 

[when meeting] at the same place, by their proper nature combat 
each other). 

Examples of distributive dvandva, — Malav. Y, p. 137 ftt qvr- 
TEnrrryA f?r?Tuwps;f%t3t 1 ufk fvd faruarmf shmwqf^piiTTf&Er (let them 
rule severally the banks of the Yarada, one the northern bank, 
but the other the southern, as moon and sun share their sway 
over night and day); Mudr. I, p. 19 fzm] qr^r UTr'imOTfCa'iH g 
fg-.irk Frffit ^ (I have bestowed the double fruit of my wrath and 
my affection on foe and friend); Kathas. 25, 229: Agokadatta by 
his utmost bravery has conquered a golden lotus and presents it 
to the king his master, who puts the precious flower in a silver 
vase; on that account the poet makes this comparison jih cRSTST- 
cpsfr =sr srsmwr fhrrr^rnf 1 tjvnnHrrrfer m (and both 

the vase and the flower shone, one white, the other red, as if 
they were that splendour and that glory combined, which adorned 
one the king , the other Aijokadatta), 
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§ 208 - 210 . 

Dvandvas of adjectives are relatively seldom, if com¬ 
pared with the frequency of those made up of sub¬ 
stantives. 

So KatMs. 25, 6 ufaer l&uvi =et . at upmr- 

mp (thick and long), Kumaras. 1, 35 qmuqy UTfurfir (legs 
round, well-proportioned and not too long), Kathas. 25, 229 f bU Tpu) 
see 207, Malay. V, p. 137 see 207. — Pane. I, 204 gTTcfrf- 

q n v^ T; (lions with dishevelled mane and frightful 
mouth) may be an instance of a dvandva of two adjectives, either 
of which is a compound itself. 

Two kinds of compounds are reckoned by vernacular grammar 
among the tatpurushas, which by their meaning should rather be 
considered dvandvas: 

1. Such as srfeTT- Trar rf (eatable and not eatable), ^HT^rT (done and 1 

undone; wrought and unwrought), ch ' riTU^ ' ri , HdUr UT i TrT- CpTKathas. with 

c ^ . • v&rtt. 

27, 1 fSt^TT (by turns lowering and raising his head). 

2. Those made up of two participles in °ft, the compounding r> j’*' 
of which declares the two actions being done immediately one 
after another. The former in time is also the former member. Of the 

kind are Z'&VZ (as soon lost as it is seen), gi diu l gW (after bathing 
and anointing one’s self). Qak. IY ^ tila r aifH' do Tf fo-iK : f§iw: (enters 
a disciple, just arising from his couch), Ragh. 4, 37 SFr^T^TT ft- ... 
3 r^t ucrfu( ~ ) ' fM t T r. (like stalks of rice dug out and forthwith replant, 
ed), Pane. I, 5 jrmVrT: (died soon after birth), ibid. Y, 7 ivj df oit fl- T T :] 

UfTrf amfsfdg r: twUTpjar 55557 : qrrfe. Kathas. 29, 141 an illness (frrr;) 
is said to have been ^ n ff T U-Dff : >>as soon driven out as its nature 
had been recognised.” 

2. Tatpurusha. 

The tatpurusha serves to express in a condensed shape a 
noun —substantive or adjective—together «vith some other 
noun qualifying it, as riFT^r.* = cPFT (his man), 
STf^rT: = ^TT ^FT: (bitten by a serpent), 
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karma- 

dh&raya. 


(the first youth). The noun qua¬ 
lifying is the former member of the tatpurusha; the 
noun qualified, which is at the same time the main 
element, its latter member '). 

Rem. The efficient elements of a tatpurusha are not 
of necessity self-existent words. The former part may 
be such a particle as FT, JT;°, W, see 218. The latter 
may be a krt, not otherwise used hut in compounds, 
as °st, °n, °m, %, °irar, °inw> “sw, “spy, 'Wfyy, krtfky, °yrfyr_ 
etc. Many of these compounds have got a special meaning so as 
to make them indissoluble unities, as wtrja »birdcHapynr »potter,” 
fsRsfy >. servant.” Yet free compounding is also allowed. So Pane. 
I, 103 ^tsrir yfhsTy may be analyzed into =jtt° tfffyafrfM , ibid. p. 28 
omyfypff u: toruff sraraoTsura [= srasrsrer jitt:], Bhojapr. 2 •ssr 
ifi usra afar, Pane. 41 ppfiqsrfnfu uny [= ujtIv oitp tt h ;t 0 ]. 

The former member may be either = a noun-case 
(as in FFJ^T, sri^^rTO, or —an adjective (as in 
In the latter case, there exists gramma¬ 
tical concord between the two members; such tatpu- 
rushas bear the special appellation of karmadharaya. 

The faculty of combining adjectives with their sub¬ 
stantives into karmadharayas is theoretically almost 
unrestricted, but in practice not all possible combina¬ 
tions are used 1 2 ). Most karmadharayas are terms often 
recurring which either have got some special meaning, 


1) Pat. I, p. 392 swyRjmTyRWTrjycr:- In the same way the dvandva 

is styled , thebahuvrihi aiyoyi'miypr:, and the avyayibhava 

r r _ 

uonyrawPT:. 

2) Panini's rule 2,1,57 QyrwUT ravfraWT syyry plainly shows not all 
combinations of the kind to be allowed. 
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or are wont to be much employed though nothing impedes 
expressing them by the two elements severed. Of the former 
kind are such as e r p rr w T (the highest soul), trayur : (heir apparent), 
of the latter such as (a black serpent), (cooked 

rice), and the great class of compounds, a full account of which 
is given by P&nini in the first adhyaya of his second ashtakam 
(see espec. the sfitras 49, 58, 61, 67 and 70), containing those, the 
former member of which is a pronoun as gBr, ^cf 7 , qsf, ^r, and such 
adjectives as qsr, qynrr, rTfT°, qwr, jtwju, ^ (good) etc. To them 
we may add such words as qpq, qtrm, and even such as 

begin by p°, T°: and the negation , as e?VT: (an honest man), 
3 ^r; (a bad man), (not skilled). 

212. Yet there are instances enough of a freer employment. 

Pane. 327 q-yUfcli-f (why do you run away thus by 

a false fear?), Pat. I, p. 2 srrejru: — grscRUU:, Pane. 30 vvrfijrlVTR' 
OTIdg :, Malav. I, p. 3 dHHHchd i cRTiwTWr (of the living poet K.), 
Harshae. 6 gregy d^id (like an actor you are 

displaying in vain a fictitious tranquillity of mind), Bhoj. 28 qr- 
aidai-Hl ^ii^di|.jpdii : i r (in consequence of his deeds in a former 
existence he is now poor), Pane. 37 rdi-TwoM-lH^ (your orders), Malav. 
I, p. 28 zremur: chSMabachid (to whom his learning serves only 
for a livelihood), Kathas. 39, 131 g y r adq (— gave a best horse). 

Upon the whole, such freer karmadharayas are used in a greater 
extent in poetry, also when being themselves but a member of 
some large compound, as f. i. Pane. 37 ra 

dgt r u (by selling fine clothes given to him by many pious people), 
in analyzing which we get ^5^y^[karm.]£=nqrr uyusr^Tiut 
[other karm.] fewrer sraTU* 

Rem. In the case of such words as qio r nfori :, there seems to 
exist a slight difference between the karmadh. and the analytical 
construction of the same purport; qiMHl ' fcirt : is »a bad barber” who 
knows his art badly, but qrq) jrrfVrT: »a barber of a bad temper.” 
See P. 2, 1, 54. 

213 . "We will insist on some species: 

a.) such as are made up of a title the noun of its bearer, 
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j; (Sir CJanakya), WJTTrq^TW. (Minister Raxasa). So 
Utt. II, p. 30 ^TT^gT^TOr : (Prince L.), Malav. I, p. 24 qfuiH'cffi'fytcfil 
iisnft (you are the learned Kaugiki, are not you?), Mrcch. Ill, 
p. 115 ?r|r f(r but some lines after 

(p. 116) we read in inverse order q^fachinfiiichW > ep. Pane. 59 ?rr 
raTnrnnvnrming'iir rri SBrar r^rt:, here the proper noun firctrr is 
followed, not preceded by its epithet. In some cases the latter 
idiom seems to be the regular one, as fgvyjrsTvr: (Mount Yindhya). 
b.) those ending in °jr , the former part being a subst., as 


^ftsFT:, ^4%|tR:, n^ 7 ?R:. Here jr has sometimes the power of a 
collective, sometimes it denotes the individual (19 R), rt;r; may 
be — »womankind,” »women” or even one »woman,” and so on; 

c.) the type (half a pepper). It is not allowed to say 

fqrRRRrr, but fq tgg? TT aw; when compounded it must be mffqrcrR).*) i an a 2 [ 
So f. i. Ragh. 7, 42 gyqrjf (halfway), Pane. 203 sjsJtrr^yqwjR: (touching 
the earth with the half of his foot). The same applies to gsr, 
etc. when denoting: the fore-part, the part behind, 
the lower- and upper part. Therefore it is said trawR: (the fore¬ 
part of the body), Uorf^p. (fore-noon), (the latter part of 

the night), (head), mw (the fore-night), and the like. 

Soqwr in We have here the same adjectival conception 

as in Latin summus mons , media urbs , Greek (iSTy; y\ nihtq etc. 

Rem. 1. jgrsJ, like our »half,” is also compounded with a par¬ 
ticiple or some other adjective, as mrffgyr: srt: (the sun, half-risen), 

Pane. 9 mrRrrfTRT wr-t;. 

Rem. 2. As to compounds, commencing by rht<i, fTFTkr, rfpt P- 3 > :! - 
or jtji, when — »half, the third —, fourth part,” one may say as 
well f^RTfmigT as (half an alms) and the like. The 

same may be stated of =sr?T (top, edge, extremity), as it is said 
as well (the edge of a nail) as rtpttjt (see Petr. Diet. s. v. 

and the passages adduced there s. v. mr). 


1) But it is allowed to say TURRjy': (a 'portion of a pepper). Pat. I, 
407 states m to be a neuter, when meaning »half,” but a masculine, 
when = »portion, part:" rrqqfjmri 
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iTrf and 
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which is a 
predicate. 


215. 

Tatpu- 
rnsha, con¬ 
sisting of 
noun-case 
noun. 


A proper species of tatpurushas is made up by those, 
whose latter member is a verbal noun, the noun predicate 
of which is signified by the former member. The com¬ 
monest instances of the kind are adjectives in °HrT(being, 

making up, behaving as). Pat. I, 39 qrrnimrr g re w: (the teacher, 
who is [the pupil’s] authority), Dag. 176 (I a m 

an example thereof), M. 1, 5 a I ' d t Qx rufiurhT. Moreover there is a 
class of much used compound verbs, whose former part is a noun, 
whereas the latter is the verb ^ or it; they carry the conception 
of something transformed from one state into another. They will be 
dealt with when treating of the Syntax of the Verb; see 308. 

Among other similar tatpurushas we notice a.) those ending in P- 2,1,59 

, r> with K&gi’s 

33T, UUFfTrT, Uft, UUTWTfT, 5JTrT etc. Dag. 61 g ^.comm. 

T dTdwium^ I fa yTO: (he, being passionately in love with 
Ambalika surnamed: the jewel of womankind); b.) those in ° 5 jsf 
(having but the name of) and °rnfSFr and °rRr (thinking one’s p - 3 > 2 > 83 - 
self —), as gtr^ T Cnsfcj : »one who claims himself a brahman” [on ac¬ 
count of his birth, but who does not behave as such], qfTijrHi T u f 
(wise in one’s own opinion), Atharvav. 15, 13, 6 g^Tfjfr -s5]TrJT5T5P) 

E. 3, 21, 17 t|jrrT^ rr STJWT, Dag. 99 

Eem. Somewhat different is the nature of those, the former 
part of which is not the predicate, but the predicate’s attribute, 
as sm u srer and ^oPT'dWT given as examples by the comm, of vartt. 

3 on P. 3, 2, 15 and (going at the head) see P. 3, 2, 19. 

Among such tatpurushas as are made up of a noun¬ 
case + the noun qualified by it , by far the most common 
are those, whose former part is to be periphrased by 
a genitive, as ^TsT^^T! = — 


1) With them may in some degree be compared such tatpurushas as 
Kath&s. 9, 48 srrfumrjjOT (holding [her] for a piece of raw flesh), Hit. 93 
sgia 's fgW (taking [him] for a tiger). Here the former member is the 
predicative object of the verbal noun, which is the latter member. 
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or or STfHTFT. As this type is met with 

on every page, it is useless to quote instances from litera¬ 
ture. Another frequent type is that.represented by 

= ^rT!. Pane. 118 Ji^sWTjprTff'. = ibid. V, 

93 (seized by the prince of giants), Bhojapr. 7 sfrsfii 

fRunra oisjr^rf ^ar umlHS' ear 

For the rest, any noun-case may become the former 
part of a tatpurusha, as*1ltf c hert4|IJP = HIH =hr^MIU|! 
(happy for a month), *TTrpT£SF = or *ilrF ^RTST! 
(resembling his mother), (wood for 

a sacrificial stake), ^5’ > T ? T J T — ^=hlH or ^TEFF 

(fear of a wolf or of wolves), 

QT^R - ! (cooking in a pot). 

216 . Yet, there are some restrictions. For this reason, Panini when 
treating of compounds made up of a noun-case -|~ noun, gives a 
detailed account of them. The summary of which runs in this 
way: 

The former I. As a rule, any genitive may be compounded (shashtMsam- 
member is 

a genitive. Asa). Some cases are excepted. Among others it is not allowed 

to use compounds, made up of a genitive -)- a participle or a ge. p - 
rund or a krtya or an infinitive, nor those consisting of a geni¬ 
tive -|- comparative or superlative or ordinal noun of number, nor 
such as where a genitive is compounded with some noun in °ft 
or Therefore, such phrases as shtut: (the most heroic p - 

of men), ^raw r « (the fifth of the disciples), ^rsr (the 
creator of the waters), sn^rmw JcFT or ^foTT or arftx r faiy or uffTq 
(doing etc, for the benefit of a brahman) are unfit for compound, 
ing. Partitive genitives are likewise excluded, nor is the dative¬ 
like genitive (129), it seems, as a rule, fit for being compounded. — 


2 , 2 , 8 . 

2 , 2 , 11 . 

2 , 2 , 15 . 
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As little, so we learn from Panini’s commentatorsi) an objective 
genitive in such cases, as rravu qrftrrivr^rr, here it is 

not allowed to say cTSTTHTt: hl ' fu rf^PTT, since both the subject and 
the object of the action conveyed by the noun cFrfrT: are expressed, 
for nothing impedes using the compound 5F37T:, if 

the agent is not expressed. 2 ). 


1) See Ka. 9 . on P.2,2,14; Pat. I, p. 415, vartt. 6 . Pat. himself rejects 
the interpretation given there. 

2) The shaskthisamdsa is treated by Panini in the second adhyaya of 
his 2d book (2,2,8—17), some statements are also scattered in the third 
book, see f.i. 3,3,116. Additions ad corrections on them are of course 
made in the eommentaries. But now and then the cavillations of the 
commentators have rather obscured the good understanding of some rules. 
So the Kajika is wrong loosening sutra 2, 2,14 from its adhikara 
and interpreting this rule — cR^forr =5T — av if it taught something con¬ 
cerning the objective genitive. Now, as the sutra could in no way be 
explained so as to contain a prohibition of compounding any objective 
genitive whatever, as such compounds are very common indeed, the Kafika 
was obliged to add a clause of its own 3Wil'tlTCHI WTnfUH TOJTT 

which statement certainly will be correct by itself, but not the 
smallest trace of which is to be found in Panini. In fact, Panini has here 
not thought of an objective genitive. When reading the sutras 12, 13, 14 
at a stretch and without prejudice, one sees plainly that cRrrfrfT of 14 qua¬ 
lifies jjRT of 12. Sfttra, 14 prohibits compounding a genitive- j- a participle 
in °rf with passive meaning. It is not allowed to say HTiy Pii r U T 
instead of fRtr gytTrR (shown to him), whereas Panini allows it, when 
representing RFr jfsTrPT (shown by him), cp. 2, 1, 32. 

The following shtras 15 and 16 — fpraTTi-lri' cRrTfjr 1 xf — afford 
a fair sample of absurd hairsplitting. In s. 15 Panini had given a rule 
about the words in °r| and 0 3 jcR when denoting the agent; with them 
a genitive cannot be compounded, save the few instances mentioned 2, 2, 9. 
Accordingly it is prohibited by Panini to say sisTrirff instead of stsTtar tlrff 
(bearer of the thunderbolt) or instead of ?rfsyrer TTaTcR: (one 

who cooks rice). But some schoolmaster, who commented on our great 
grammarian, discovered Panini to have omitted some kind of words in 
° 5 cR, which though not-denoting the agent are likewise forbidden to 
be compounded with a preceding genitive, as irarf. sflfSchT (your lying 
down) cp. P.3,3,111. In order to make our sutra comprise even them, 
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an accusa¬ 
tive; 


an instru¬ 
mental ; 


II. compounding the accusative is allowed; • P.2,1,29.*) 

а) when being one of time as q i HShyiiin T;. So R. 2, 71, 18 
jfrfcn qfw, Malat. I, p. 14 5 T|T^mrryT-jqT^Tfri 5 I 

syorwifw; 

б ) with some participles in “pr, with active or intransitive mean- P. 2,1,24 
ing, as jrwmrT; (gone to the village), -((cKqfrid : (fallen to hell), P. 2,1,26. 
mgfwr. (come to hardship), ijwim: 2 ) sim. In practice, there are 

more. So f. i. the restriction of (P. 2, 1 , 26) to a reproachful 

term does not imply the prohibition of compounding v T -ag other¬ 
wise. See but Pane. 51 ibid. 30 ST^raTfr. 

III. compounding the instrumental is allowed: 

a) if denoting the agent or instrument -j- some verbal noun, P. 2,1,32. 
as OTa^ r!:. The participles in 0 fraWT are excepted, compounding 

-[- iirfd T? therefore not allowed. — Some proverbial locutionsP. 2 ,1,33. 
are explicitly named, by Pan ini, as rr^t, ot:, but 


the well-known yogavibhdga-ex pedient was taken recourse to, and our 
sutra was split up in two. One made the discovery that ’the word dirif| 
admitted of two acceptations, according to its being construed either with 
c |srei T W PT' or with the general adhikara ejw); in other terms, P. could 
mean either any genitive -j- agent in or or the subjective genitive -j- 
any noun in fj or By combining both and assigning to either an 
own sutra the fatofla felt by the commentator found its lums. See but 
the artificial interpretation of both in the Kaijika. How Patanjali inter¬ 
preted the rule we do not know, a comment of his on s. 15 and 16 
being wanting; from vartt. 2 on I, p. 415 it appears he was acquainted 
at least with s. 15. 

In 2,2,11 it seems strange, that a special prohibition — that con¬ 
cerning the ordinal nouns of number — is enjoined immediately after 
the general one ( 2 , 2 , 10 ) which includes also that special case. 

1) The preceding sfltra 28 is too artfully interpreted by Pat. and 
KS. 9 . to have been interpreted well. It is likely, we have here again an 
instance of distortion by yogavibhaga. I am sure, Panini himself has 
given but one rule efiTc-fT yrd-rMtUiT "ET. Patanjali’s defence (I, p. 384) is 
not persuasive. 

2) I agree with Boethlingx and Whitxey in explaining mua i rdeft and 

the like as bahuvrlhis. Panini brings them under the tatpurushas, see 
2,2,4. Inversely such compounds as r t TCB n fT which P.6,2,170 

understands as bahuvrihis, are to be recognised as tatpurushas. 
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from this it should not be inferred that it is wholly forbidden to make 
up any other compound of instrumental -j- krtya. Pane. 327 
-sir mgisr: = rsrar U°. Yet such compounds are not frequent. 

b) if the latter member is a word expressive of likeness , equa- P.2,1,31. 
lity, superiority, want 1 ), see 61 and 73. Of the kind are such 
compounds as PHOT : * (equal to his father), rrnTOYST: (resembling 

his mother), qre PT gh and rrm raq' : (earlier later by a month), M. 

8 , 217 fjy tr p) cpt — ayOTt-' r uro (». «• work, almost finished), Pane. 23 

HI^5T VtorfSrT VHmj 

c) the instrum. _j_ the words (quarrel), jipjqT (clever), ft^ p. 2, l, 31 

(mixed), tpiw (lax). Kag. gives these examples: gfeprof:, git| q TrT:> 
iTjfw - .) UTWTpSTOT:- When extending the rule to all words of the 

same purport, as we may do (see above p. 92 1ST.), the frequent com¬ 
pounds in °fitrafT, 'VPofiT, °gfT, ° 3 Ufr etc. are included, also 
many of those, the former part of which is an instrumentalis 
partis (73). 

d) in the case of compound adjectives, the former part of-which p. 2 , 1,30. 

is an instrumental of causality, illustrative of the adjective it is 
joined to 2 ). So E. 3,16, 13 frp.s dT-:i ih (a mirror tarnished 

by exhalation), ibid. 3, 55,20 gr hpHq : (equal by strength), ibid. 2, 118, 4 
n umyif^j '1 (praiseworthy by his qualities), Pane. I, 39 aT fUli^ T ^IrtJ T ^ T 
= a i fZ n ^T TT =THq"T'.) Kumaras. 3, 12 nwtUJTfrH (men, 

great by their heroic penance). — Of the same kind are the com¬ 
pounds, made up of instrum. (76 R. 1), as Pane. 10 fgj 

1) In Panini’s text Moj H d 1W ° 5W is of course to be construed 
with each of the members: qafsv, fT<£STTO) OTTO', ~AVI, cp. p. 92 N. 

2) Sutra 2,1,30 is ill-handled by the commentaries. They expound 
FTtTftn fTfaprrSW JJUT5T0&T, as if rTTOHTOVT were a dvandva = fTrotiVW' -j- 
^TOTf. How they have come to this contorted interpretation I did not 
understand before perusing Patanjali; from him I have seen, that his 
very cavillations (I, 384 sq.) must have provoked it. Yet the aim of the 
author of our sutra is unmistakable. He allows the instrumental to 
be compounded with any adjective (rrmoPOTR), which has its justifi¬ 
cation by that instrumental: rTf^rlTOH = UWTOOTn rfr(W 01 cfTiT: sni^T* 

So in fvr;TOTtnTO gT g jf i the instance, I have quoted from the IlAm., it 
is the exhalation that causes the mirror to be qualified a tarnished one. 
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erErepfe r (are you desirous of nothing but food ?), Kathas. 


24, 176 etc. 

e) in the case of food dressed with some ingredient or by mixing 
' P 2 1 34 

two materials, as nOTFTT;. Likewise Dag. 139 ra'xryr.T^em- g 3 ' 

poisoned food). 

a dative; IV. the dative may be compounded: 

a) the dative of the aim in such cases as nuTTy = ayrra rryr, chujtjr- P. 2, 1, 36. 
f^7 UdM = chUJliyiPI 

b) the dative of the remote object with the words srBr (offer- P. 2,1,36. 
ing to), f^yr (good for), rn=f (pleasant for), -f%?T (kept, guarded 

for) and the like, as ra^rrr5j#r:, rfr%TR_, Pane. I, 47 nr vToTT UT rnr%TT, 

etc. _ With them is named »purpose, aim, scope.” On the 

compounds in °3jvr we have treated 184. 
an ablative; V. the ablative: 

a ) with words expressive of fear, as (fear of wolves), P.2,1,37. 

R. 3, 27, 20 ajxtravfTr itjtt: (deer, afraid of the hunter); 

b ) with some participles, which signify a withdrawal i). Dag. 89 
mmwr T rrr miHyrf (she rose from the dance and went away), M. 2, 89 
M i falWfKtt 1 : (one who has forfeited the sdvitri), R. 3, 25, 24 f%f%- 
j^rfirpETor ^uiir-ajdi:- 

a locative. VI. the locative: 

a) with such nouns as are construed with a locative of refe- P. 2,1,40. 
rence, as those of attachment, skill and the like (148). R, 3, 19, 22 

HT-toI 'j.ivii f T e nt (two men, accomplished at arms), Pane. I, 18 muz- 
thti [Settl i n ': (skilled in the commerce of merchandises); 

b) in some cases, when denoting a time or a place. Of the 

kind Panini names compounds in °fvns (prepared, dressed), “spcR p. 2,1,41. 
(dried), “W (cooked), ° 5 rry, also parts of the day or night _j_ up, P. 2,1,45. 
as RricR T saft tg (prepared in Sankagya), ■aidumch (dried in the sun), 

(done in the forenoon); 

c) in some standing phrases and proverbial locutions, see P. 

2, 1,42—44; 46_48. 

217. This list of possible kinds of tatpurushas, made up of noun- 


1) These compounds are not frequent (P. 2,1, 38). 
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additions case -j- noun, is however not complete, as will soon appear, if 
of p&nini one undertakes to systematize the tatpurushas occurring in fact 
about * n some literary work. 1 ) So, among others, Panini does not men¬ 
tion the abl. of comparison, compounded with and yqy-; the 
instrumental _|_ words expressive of plenty; the aceus. with the par¬ 
ticipial adjectives in °s. Then, many more participles, whose former 
part is some noun-case, are in common use, though not neces¬ 
sarily , if at all, implied by the foresaid rules. 

1 . abl. of comparison _J_ especially, if the former part be 

a pronoun, as Hit. 80 ugywjt qnr 37 : Pane. I, 12 trade 

is said to be the best means for making money, fpjyjr. [sc. 3trrcr.] 
HSRrrfJTcFr: (any other but this is dangerous). 

2. abl. of eompar. -|_ yrry. _ Such compounds are an elegant 

paraphrase, while calling something: the contrary of its opposite. 
So = qsT »left,” jjfrttnTT' 3 mtr, (a difficult expedient), Dag. 

175 frit ram (be bore his newly married wife a 

heavy grudge). 

3. instrum. word expressive of plenty. Of the kind are those 

in Vt^t, 0 »wi 37 ^r etc Pane. 319 sTimrajtiir w:, ibid. 7 

nTscmEKHTTcFiVIo f&ravr. 

4. accus. -j- adjective in °s derived of a desiderative. Pane. 3 

M. 7, 197 n«TFT 5ra'S'^q?nft:. 

5. Instances of noun-eases -J- participles are manifold and often 
met with. First, such as where the former part represents a socia- 
tive instrumental, as Pane. 1,164 whwj 3 iT: HSTcJTT:, ibid. I, 229 
UTUt q yvui rlT ( a wife, who holds illicit intercourse with another). — 
Then, such as are expressive of separation (62). Pane. I, 35 
irotTfoTd f&T : (abstaining from attendance), ibid. p. 1 tprT &gcFT^%TT: 
(sons, deprived of discernment), ibid. I, 189 gftTFrfst^W : ep. 198, — 
Further locatives _f_ iwr, rm (cp. 197), aiTT, 37 uyr etc., as R. 3, 31, 2 
sFT^Ttrferfrr fraqr. (the raxasas, staying at Janasthana), Pane, I, 128 

fRTT tirr?ir i-Tcrirr rrfvsrarnr (when being in distress, a king 


1) It would be indeed an interesting subject-matter for investigation 
to compare on a large scale these statements of Panini with the facts 
offered us by the extant Sanskrit literature. 
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is always the prey of his ministers), ibid. I, 104 jjf^r n ^ T f Ti R r 
~, r T< ar , Kathas. 42, 149 a ' sfQqfd H: (fallen at their feet). — Or the 
former member is a dative or loe. of purpose: Pane. I, 125 jvm- 
^rwkrft spr. (Vrtra, striving for obtaining the royalty); an accu¬ 
sative: ibid, p 37 (attached to S.); an abl. of origin: 

ibid. p. 2 c KcTOiHH»;g (of one born from a respectable family); a loc. of 


reference: ibid. I, 15 rrf 


And so on. 


6 . As to the compound adjectives, they may generally be said 

to be comprised by the rules of Panini, as their former part is a 
genitive or may be accepted as such. Among them are to be noticed 
ffmr, svrgtr, 31 %=t, Wi those of skill and ability as ftf'ixt, 

grrfsrfT, then such as sjpr, fft (cp. 216, III b). Pane. 17 irftn^WT- 

fi Jrr^r-T Pratsrairr, ibid. 21 firu ^ stssttsttut 

HT&iq (his strength will be in proportion to his voice), ibid. 27 
, ibid. 13 ^STFrfiRr:. Even indubitable dative¬ 

like genitives are compounded with the adjectives, which they 
qualify. Pane. p. 1 ^tt st( as th e king understood 
they were averse to the castras —). Pane. P- 1 affords even this 
instance of a tatpur., made up of a dat. of interest -)- subst., when 
calling some king ^chyUpjjc 3fr y< Tg-Et: (v. a. a blessing for all the in* 
digent). 

7. Compounds made up of a genitive -j- agent in °fj, though 

explicitly interdicted by Panini, are in fact met with. Pane. I, 2 
rrat'Ssg ibid, p, 7 frer ^TSTTT fefFTT (two splen¬ 

did bulls drew his chariot). 

8 . Finally we may set up a category apart for such tatpu- 
rushas, the former part of which is a noun-case, doing more or 
less duty of an adverb. Pane. 21 rr sarfrrrr: qa m r Psfa SR 

s5 

here usrpTrfsTfT — qajpTpjTrr »acquired before,” Kath&s. 29, 82 
EuraacrtnlralsRraie'lFr (— is deceived by words falsely kind), Pane. 63 
ij-^WTcr. (a friendly discourse), Mhbh. 1, 152, 34 rmaqrr-SFr yTrUq. • • ■ 
a ajyf&Krrfrr (I will not awake my brothers who are sleeping quietly 
in the forest), Kathas. 42, 149 (embraced by turns). In 

all but the first of these examples the former part is an instrumentalis 
modi, used almost as an adverb (77). Cp. the following paragraph, 

11 
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218. The former part of a tatpurusha may also be an ad- 

mmbeTis vel 'b Or a particle. Pane. 59 t m^irPrr : (the matter of late), Kathas. 

an adverb g 105 gfej ^fa u r Trerr. (flags, waving from every house), ibid. 25, 29 
or a par- . ^ , , T , . 

tide. m [viz. g^t] ^ q- ^oraifiT^Tc^T (ana I nave to go from necessity to 
that town), Kum&ras. 3, 4 fa : (by very long penance). 

Among the particles several are noticed by Panini, viz. ^jjtt 
[2, 1, 25], mTft [ibid. 27], the negation [2, 2, 6], fsnr [2, % 7]^ 
[2, 1, 64], jgpr, the particles styled »gati” and such particles 
as cr j wsr, stt when meaning »a little sr, p, 5 rf?r [ 2 , 2 , 18] i) cp. 210 
at the end. — So j^raUrT: (died of himself), grfb ^ fl (half done), 
WltSTOTi »no brahman” or »none but a brahman,’’ f eppre r ( a little 
elevated), «frrHT^ T ^ : ( a great-grandfather), ^nr; (a good man), sjrrn 
(a wicked man), etc. 

219. Some relative pronouns and adverbs are likewise fit for 

The former 

member is being compounded with some noun, especially *J?TT and 

mr or ett- 

- ^n^FT. Those beginning with are the most common, 

they are either adverbs of the type 

(according to time, — to age), or their second member 

is a participle in °fT as <T?jt^T(assaid) 1 2 ). Examples: Mhbh. 


1, 145, 16 (go hack, each to his own house), ibid. 

1, 149, 1 iprrerargir.insrawu tppsrir_(he sent a man, as was agreed 

before); — E. 3, 13, 25 qvrrnf^T (on the way, as has been pointed 
out), Dag. 151 yWf ^KfmrTT ;r ^wq j q f v : myf&vrih (when having 


got the opportunity he will discharge this affair by such means, 
as are fit), Pane. 295 WTOTcfi: nTpjify. 

Examples of EjTotfj. — Pane. 276 pT; mm fpjw nan 

jr=r: (from this day, I have given my own self to you for my whole 
lifetime), Kag. on P. 2, 1, 8 aTBrsyra ST^TtjTTUTnm^isr (invite of the 
brahmans according to the number of the vessels), Pane. 54 jrraST* 
rerrerdhfif&'RRT (conformably to the rules, taught by Vatsyayana). 

1) As to st, pi, pfH\ in rpy (easy to be done), payy (hard to be 
done) and the like, see P. 3, 3,126-130. 

2) Pdnini (2,1, 7) mentions only the former type. 


P. 2,1, 
7 and 8. 
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220 . 

Compari¬ 
son ex¬ 
pressed by 
tatpurus- 
has. 


The tatpurusha serves also to express comparison. Such 
compounds are partly adjectives, partly substantives. 
The former are of the type (cloud-black), ^57- 

•ftFT (sky-blue). The latter are made up of the thing’s 
real name + the image, under which it is represented, as 
q^fotHST:, 

Examples of the former type. K&m. 3,12 
(life, as fickle as the moon, that shines in the water), Day. 174 
flyfsrfsrp 0 (as cold as ice), R. 3, 23, 1 rrv'.TT^TrT: (red-grey as the 
colour of an ass), Mhbh. 1, 152,2 cnHVsT^ryysETTrr; (as dark as a 
cloud in the rainy season), Malay. Y, p. 122 ufrvnyfii^rfif;, etc. 


The latter type is adapted to signify either praise or blame. 
Generally the metaphors used are conventional ones. In this way a re¬ 
solute , energetic character is called a beautiful face g ^ o p T sqt y, 

aH-U([ 5 -r^ sim,, eloquent speech srncTV, heavy sorrow is by a 
standing comparison sjHuu rpi which ocean it is difficult or im¬ 
possible to pass, and so on. In ancient literature this rather alle¬ 
gorical style is still employed with moderation and within certain 
limits. But the flowery compositions of medieval India are full of 
them so as not rarely to make the image appear an appendix 
wholly meaningless, if not to please the ear of the reader and to 
display the vaidagdhya of the author. The accumulation of such 
allegorical designations becomes tedious indeed, unless good taste 
direct their employment. 

Sometimes the metaphor is worked out. Then we may have a 
set of homogeneous images, expressed by compounds. So Pane. 
I, 241 rrrtrrvFr nvTa - t lfiraj ra sft: here :w^r is »king” 

but at the same time it conveys the meaning of scow-herd,” as 
iff is = scow” and — »earth,” she must draw the (money- 

milk) of his nsroRt; (subject-cow) by degrees” v. a. »a king must 
draw the money of his subjects by degrees, just as the cowherd 
draws the milk from his cow.” Mrcch. IY, p. 138 3 ^ 

1 fxrRT^reRcF? OTpfT (young gentlemen 
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often come to poverty, being spoiled by courtesans, like great 
trees, the fruits of which are eaten out by birds). Kathas. 29, 188 
a faithful wife is thus compared to a warrior — her conjugal faith 
is her chariot, duty her charioteer, good behaviour her armour, 
wit her weapon iT^jfgrpmsT: 5Tm#.-TT^ffwTT: i TOTpw: unstT swfvFT 
irirr%rTtr:- 

Rem. 1. According to vernacular grammar, this class of com¬ 
pounds is to be considered a subdivision of the karmadh&rayas, 
there being samanadhikaranya between both members. This ex¬ 
plication cannot be right, for it does not account for the inverse 
order of the two members; one should f. i. expect instead 

of , as in the karmadharaya the qualifying noun is of course 

put first. In fact, we have here no karmadhttrayas, but shash- 
(hisamasas. The former member is a genitive, but it does not 
bear everywhere the same character. Sometimes it is a partitive 
one, as tpjwfdsn — c^rnTri (or »an outcast 

among the kings,” cp. the compounds in 3 =rrr (best) and g-yir (worst, 
lowest). Sometimes, too, it is a genitive of the kind represented 
by our »a jewel of a woman,” »a hell of a fellow,” Lat. scelus 
hominis ; so n^rufir: (Mudr. Ill, p. 102) »a beauty of a house,” 
(Mudr. Ill, p. 121) v. a. ^excellent helpers,” (P- 

6 , 2, 126) »a slut of a wife.” Not rarely both acceptations are 
alike probable; jgtyHqyf- i. may be as well = p?pj_»ajewel among 
women” as — »a jewel of a woman.” 

Rem. 2. Panini treats the said compounds severally, see 2, 1, 
53; 56; 62; 66; 6, 2, 126 sq. — Note °mt~ and expressing 

blame, and °^, “mgr, °S'T signifying admiration. 

221. Tatpurushas, made up of three or more stems, are 
shwnuide always dissolvable into two members, either of which 
l o P r°more e ma y be a compound itself Mrcch. Ill p. I25^5;:^p5n^, 
themes, here the former part is a dvandva Ufsarq- = uw =sr t-.w 

Pane. 323 rrf^njjfefrn [viz. ^rUTT^rt], here the former part is a tat- 
purusha itself, d ra ro y feTFfT being — , that is qq- cRTts - ? ferTT. — 

Pane. II, 153 ^rterr^iiresTflrvTtniT'. (stirred by the sting-like words 
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of a woman), here f g^ qtiT is the latter member, the former being 
a tatpurusha of comparison, the former member of which ^tsrrsra' 
is itself an ordinary shashthisamasa. — Mhbh. 1, 155, 24 q f£qri3 [- 
ut-jj, here the former part of the tatpurusha 
is a bahuvrihi. — Kam. 2, 43 figr l i oi feiO oirif (one firmly attached to 
wordliness) is illustrative of the species of those, whose latter 
member is a compound, the analysis being fqnrf fsrsrasr cfrTUTVT:. 


3. BahuvrIhi. 


222. The difference between the tatpurusha and the ba- 
characte- huvrihi is" an essential one. The former implies no more 
the*bah a- than is purported by its constituent elements, but the 
vnhl ' bahuvrihi always adds something tacitly understood, 
generally the conception of ^having, possessing.” ^^1^: 

when tatpurusha = „Indra’s foe,” when ba¬ 

huvrihi it means * having Indra for foe, one whose 
foe is Indra;” when tatp. = bjd^TfT' „tbe 

colour of the sunwhen bahuvr. it denotes „one having 
the colour of the sun.” The bahuvrihi, therefore, is 
invariably an adjective, referring to some substantive 1 ). 
Panini then is quite right, when he defines the bahu- 
vrlhi as „a complex of elements serving to qualify some 
other word 2 ). 


]) By this it is however not asserted, that a bahuvrihi cannot be 
used as a substantive, but oply this: when used so, they are to be 
considered just as any other adjective, that does duty of a subst. 
rr^TFUT when = »a noble-man” is to be compare! with such a word as 
srf%: when meaning »an honest man” or srivT: when = »boy.” 

2) P. 2, 2, 23 sq. 5) eRTRWtiT??. According to that definition, Indian 

grammar does by no means make restriction as to the number of the ele¬ 
ments out of which a bahuvrihi is made up. This is distinctly expressed 
in a metrical rule of the Katantra (2, 5, 9) 
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Like other adjectives, the bahuvrihis may be used 
as adverbs, when put in the accus. of the neuter sin¬ 
gular, see 240 . 

223 . From a syntactic point of view, the bahuvrihi, it 
bers ttfto may be made up of three, four or more elements, does 
^■ediclt contain but two members, virtually identical with the 
m j e a l ‘ subject and the predicate of a full sentence, just 
as the tatpurusha represents a main noun with its at¬ 
tribute. And, as within the tatpurusha the attribute 
is put at the head and the main noun behind ( 210 ), 
The predi- so within the bahuvrihi the predicate precedes, the 
C des, P thT subject is the latter member. When analyzing f. i. 
the^iaiter the bahuvrihi JT^IcOer; we get the clause OW ofTT 

member, r c 

„he whose strength is greatsimilarly == 

STPT Sim: „he whose colour is like the sun’s,” 

JTrTFF^rrFTT^R: is an epithet of somebody , whose 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

eyes are fixed on the earth 3VI HrIH • r d?'T FTl^f'T. 

In these examples, the words sftr, m, are 

the subjects within the bahuvrihis, that which precedes 
them being the predicates. 

In treating of the tatpurushas we have distinguished 
between 1. the karmadharayas, 2. those the former mem- 

wnrt cr; 5- ^ irl^ err 

VtfWPT etc. 

Nevertheless, in analyzing even intricate bahuvrihis it will appear that, lo¬ 
gically , there are but two members — predicate and subject — either or 
both of which may be compounds themselves, even if it would not always be 
allowed to use such compounds by themselves as separate words. Panini 
himself knows »a class of compounds only allowed for the sake of being 
used as the former part of other compounds” [P.2,1,51]. 
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Types of ber of which represents some noun-case, 3. where it 

bahuvnhis. 1 3 

is a particle. In an analogous way we may speak of three 
types of bahuvrihis: a.) those, where there is gram¬ 
matical concord between subject and predicate, 6.) 
such, whose predicate is a noun-case, c.) such, where 
it is a particle. 

Type a. — Here the predicate is mostly an adjec¬ 
tive or a participle, as ^*^1^ ^having Tndra for foe.” 
When adjective, the bahuvrihi has generally the worth 
of Latin gen. or ahl. qualitatis , or abl. modi. So 

— her os latopectore, Pane. 62FT^: 

— Incus exiguae aquae. When participle, the bahuvrihi 
not rarely concurs with the gerund, the absolute loca¬ 
tive and the like It may as well be said FTffwLl ( I 

mm as tmi or (i 

left the town and set out for the forest). 

Those belonging to type b.) are such as ^(having 
a horse’s face), Pane. 71 ^FTTHQT^ 

?TT^r^: (Sanj.meditates of doing harm to Your Majesty), 

O 

here ^ (or iTF^) „whose 

mind is to do harm.’’ 

Those belonging to type c.) are such as 
(having one’s face cast down), ^FtPFPrr (pregnant), 
STHTSTt (TFTT (a king of such a power). Yery common are 
those, commencing by W, FT°, Jj°, as (having no 

sons), (having a good son or good sons). 

Type a.) and c.) are much more common than type b). 
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224 . Examples of bahuvrlhis. Type a.) Nala 1 , 5 

iffJTl t ftqeqr^T ;. R. 3, 16, 11 qT#frTT:-f^or^TT UTf?rT ^TTOrPT^ 

(now the days are appearing with a mild sun, much fog and a 
sharp cold). Hit. 90 to qrimm : (be is of a wicked disposition). 
Pane. 150 frt [so- gjfchr]— i'biimi crrfg-iTl^": UFTrailrr^ -surm 

(the Pulinda fell down lifeless on the earth, having his belly split 
up by the edge of the teeth of the boar). Malay. I, p. 14 ^-rtti 
■ fjgoi T f^r l' yliytq^ i r (i jirefft^r (as the minister has finished his lecture 
of the letter , the king looks on him). Pane. 71 Fsravr- 

smurnfft (as it stung my mind, I myself am come to tell 
you of it). 

Nothing impedes, of course, both the subject and the predi¬ 
cate being concordant substantives. Bhoj. 17 ; cfrfsraw 

fsrafuTT ?ttrt (no other kings are successful in their wars but those, 
whose power is a treasury), Pane. 185 ftu orureqTsrhs^grre r u f^ o iT p 
tlfvfonalH f rq [the bahuvr. — chichi: »whose attendance 

are many crows”], Dag. 82 (a great merchant, 

whose name is Kub.), R. 3, 19, 22 irprarl <fo&ui T f?re r tg| ^l 1 . 

Rem. 1. In such bahuvrlhis, as have an adjective behind, that 
adjective does duty of a subst. So f. i. Qak. I qf^isrfT (the 

assembly is for the greater part made up of distinguished people) 
here the bahuvr. — {JFcTT ^m^TT tffirwT: »most of which are gfirstrr:,” 
Malat. I, p. 2 si^hi mw tpl W T cj l Vr fq^r. »the sun has almost risen,” 
R. 2, 40, 17 cTtFTTrT^ r= T T%% T-g;fe' 1 (— saw them mounted, having 
Slt& as the third), R. 3, 55, 15 H^ptijcFt mr ch'ra 7 T 7 : : TpT^ (thousand 
men whose main object it is to carry out my orders), 

Rem. 2. A proper kind of bahuvrlhis are such as (having 

a sword in one’s hand), u ngu i s - (sobbing, liter. '>one having tears 
in his throat”). In analyzing them, the latter part turns out 
a locative, for nRicf,^: — ^ ?T and 

cfTirs: rr. For the rest, we have here no exception to the general 
rule on the arrangement of the two members of a bahuvrlhi. It is =gf% 
and which are predicated, not nor gms - , for the intention is 
to say not that M r . so and so has a hand or a throat, but what 
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it is, he keeps within. *) R. 3, 51, 9 Sita has the epithet srrror5vfaRT 
shaving tears in her eyes.” Comp. Whitney § 1303. 

Rem. 3. In some bahuvrlhis the order of the members is op- 
tional. One may say promiscuously uTftrTTfn: and g r.'- T T T ^ FT: (one 
who keeps the holy fires), ?rr?m5: or tr^TTrT: (one having children). 

Sj si 

Of the kind are or , see M. 5, 58 with Kail., trr fe r 

and ftRjTTj (fond of sweetmeats) 2 ), R. 2, 119, 5 qqar* g F^WKTf T T : (her¬ 
mits with uplifted pitchers). Participles in °ff must be put behind, 
if the predicate be a weapon, therefore ^TCJrT: (with uplifted sword), 
see vartt. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

Rem. 4. The type a.) of the bahuvrihi in its outer form 
is often identical with a karmadharaya, for the discrepancies in the 
accentuation are not heeded. In practice, one avoids to use as 
bahuvrlhis such compounds as are wont to be karmadharayas, as 
IT5RFT, tTffisr, aFT3T(or, and inversely such as q^Tsnf, srygfr, ^fT- 
airnr will not have to be otherwise accepted than as bahuvrlhis. 3 ) 
Yet, it often is only the context which will enable the reader 
how to accept a given compound. 

225 . Type 6.). Pane. 24 ^qycKl -s wtwadd) UrofT 


1) Cp. vartt. 4 of Pat. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

2) As to fun, Pat. vartt. 2 on P. 2,2, 35 teaches the option. But it 

seems better to explain Jjifytl as being a tatpurusha, because 1st fef 
may be not only = » beloved," but also = »loving," see Petr. Diet. IY, 
p. 1161 s.v. 1 c), 2ly as Panini somewhere else [P. 6, 2, 15 sq.] mentions 
some tatpurushas in °fuu'- The same may apply to some of the partici¬ 
ples in °fr, if not to all. Since q)rT may sometimes have an active signification 
and sometimes a passive one, it is plain we are allowed to compound as 
well the tatpurusha = fac potvs , as the bahuvr. erffrafy": = lacte poto. 

Comp, what has been said p. 157 N. 2. 

Pane. 283 affords a specimen of a kind of compounds, in which two types are 
confounded: ctiTfsT-^lllRlchl qraR 143 'Hgirl'd 4 dI', here the author seems 

to have blended promiscuously two bahuvrlhis qttffaljiicfA-rr and STsflrTqt- 
y form, either of which would have sufficed. Comp. Hariv. 5814 

3) See Cappeller Vamana's Stilregeln: Kavyasamaya 7 and 8. 
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here — 4 'jj rpT is the epithet of one > who accepts wages from 
both parties,” Kathas. 72, 186 siddhas, 

who bore the shape of flamingos), Malay. I, p. 24 ch)fui nTTT J STT 
(K. wearing the dress of an ascetic). 

Eem. Comparison is sometimes expressed by them, as E. 3, 69, 43 
3 tT ipi cTT.rr 5 ^yt (who are you, whose shoulders are like those of a 
bull?). E. 5, 17, 10 Eaxasawomen bear the epithet ndly^tiq i' ^ T'. (with 
the feet of elephants, camels and horses). — But also by type 
a.) as (having lotus-eyes),. (moon-faced). 

225 , Type c.) Prabodh. V, p. 103 ettooFIHW =T OTTSoT^fn (the 
queen does not comfort me, who am in such a state), Pane. I, 137 
SPrT:?nT:. qF^Prataw rrsU*T_ (a kingdom is upheld by pithy mi¬ 

nisters), Kumaras. 3, 14 the gods bear the epithet sj - f gjW: (whose 
adversaries are mighty). — Apart from the very common employ¬ 
ment of =q, h , p: as the predicate in bahuvrihis, several particles and 
prepositions may be used so, as jfT, pn, f%, ^-f^, stst etc., as 4 )pM 
(sapless), »one with folded hands,” Eagh. 2, 74 qT^rUtTrawr^ 

(a flagged town), Dag, 137 33 THy; (with uplifted weapon), Harsha 9 
rr p PdM^d : (a leafless tree), Bhoj. 8 WTnq q ' chhi r 5 TF 5 TT siTTUT- 

Eem. Compounding with g°, and the like has the same 
power, as English- ful, similarly English - less is expressed by 
compounds, beginning with 5 °, pr ; °, fgf°, fsmH 0 , cflrT° etc. 1 ). 

1) Patanjali enumerates also different species of bahuvrihis: a) those, 
the members of which are samanadhikarana as {% 37 T, V) the former part 
of which is an avyaya, as c) whose former part is a locative 

or something compared as chU^chM, d) where it is a gen. generis or a 

gen. materiae as efry-j > (with one’s hair tied up, liter. » [bearing] a knot 
of hair”), HsrtirfeTJTp (wearing golden ornaments), e) whose former part 
is one of the gana prsyr: [P. 1, 4, 58] as qtmr (unleaved), f ) negation-f- 
noun, as In the case of c) an ellipsis is stated of a middle ele¬ 
ment, representing cJUTSSsr; qirahsST and SSW being = 3^rr- 

WpioT tTWtiT. As to e) and /) Patanjali states the option between saying 
in full sroPjcRUU and the abridgment CRUTT ayT:, likewise between 

afSpEFTRU?: and wqar: Cp. f. i. Dag. 35 |fctM~rxpl rTqq^q^with ibid. 

176 ?TT. 3^ci lAMldl-c|'; here the full 337r°srfT^T and the short 

are synonymous. 
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226. As bahuvrihis of three and more members are excessively fre- 
^himihis*" <l uen *! we w iH adduce some instances of them. 

1. the subject is a compound. Pane. 322 <v r ?ti T ij T i fer : (abstaining 
from taking food) here the subject of the bahuvr. is 

a tatpurusha; Yar. Yog. 1, 8 i-Tsrfh (he loses his wealth 

and his kingdom) here the subj. is a dvandva »wealth and 

kingdom;” Dag. 78 a Jaina monk is thus qualified 

(v. a. covered with dust and 

O C O vtf- 

mud, enduring a heavy pain by pulling out his hair, suffering 
very much from hunger, thirst and the like) here the subjects of 
the three bahuvr. are respectively the dvandva tprio^i ', the tatp. 

and the tatp. frf RrMlMlfcy, and of them the two 
tatpurushas are themselves made up of more than two themes, 
as it is the compound which qualifies sratj and similarly 

the compound ^ ( 7 <WRl[lTi' > which is the cause of 3 -;^. 

Si ^ 

2. the predicate is a compound. — Instances of this category 

are very often met with, especially such bahuvrihis as exhibit 
this type: qualifying noun-case _j_ adjective or participle -j- sub¬ 
stantive. Pane. 42 = rnr-T a; KatMs. 

72, 180 nrrqT^vrfrrfbqirrr ny-rfiPT) here the bahuvr, is to be analyzed 
sriraT acPjT: fefirTT mat ut But also other types, as: Mudr. 

Ill, p. 124 vultures (jprr.) have the epithet here the 

analysis is jpsrr yraf f v r sg i w i nu qiri) the predicate, therefore, is an 
adjective-dvandva (208). Q&k. VII a curse is said to be ^yT i q. 

r ^ si 

ISrcfPT: — '', '.■1' I * l'-4 J ;l!' f U ii.11M: • 

'O 

3. both subject and predicate are compounds. K4d. I, p. 46 frt 

faEpai fa j l ftm ■ • •. uf?id<cipH w (crowds of 

parrots and [other] birds were dwelling there, building confi¬ 
dently thousand(s) of nests), here f§r?rwf§n[f%rT is the predicate 
and chbi pret^ET the subject of the bahuvrihi, the analysis of which 
is of course dvr feasy fa; f^rnfiT [°<=r] yiwrrrai vtfrrf&r [°5 Pt]. 

227. In the case ot non-compound words, adjectives car¬ 
rying the notion of having , possessing , as is taught in 
Sanskrit etymology, may be made by putting some 
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derivative suffixe as 0J= FFT, °^rT, oI W, °^rT, °^T etc. 

to the substantive, as 5TTiT c f"fT (fiery), (having 

a son) and the like. Of these suffixes, °3pTis very common 1 ). 
Kathas. 24, 9 feptrt umxcTt ffen WTUT WTUTUpFUmu (a divine person P.6,2, 
descended wearing a diadem, earrings and a sword), cp. R. 3, 50, 21. 128 ' 
They may also he put to dvandvas. Mhbh. 1, 126, 21 gpufert (wea¬ 
ring tresses and a deer-skin), Pat. I, p. 1 ut MIgru^^cti ’ ch^'Qtt l' RiHi 

unurat usrfu n [ritlsrss;:. 

s Now, sometimes, these suffixes are added even then, if they 
1 are in no ways necessary for the understanding. So R. 3, 15, 11 

q^T: uyfunferfh:. yurr qranr (a pond charming by its sweet 

scented lotuses), likewise Pane. 53 the weaver, who has assumed 
the attributes of Vishnu, is said to he farsqjfeftrr: — ffi raffifSl ' ty -' 
feu:, Bhoj. 2 a brahman is said qT7^fen-n,iq-4i.i = u-hvi in femr 

~0 ^ 'sS •O 

Ul ' rplu i <p7:. In these cases no suffix was required, for the bahu. 
vrlhis jgyfewy-, would be quite regular 

and plain. Compare Pane. I, 46 ucnjTOf&rur uesfi = ttacim e r r <jrsrt 
This rather pleonastic idiom is especially used in some standing 
compounds. Grammarians teach and practice confirms being 
readily added to compounds in VraT, Vfut, °m, °5raT- P ' 1 3 , 2 2 ’ 

Typical compounds. 

So I call such compounds whose latter element is 
almost used in a typical sense, which is more or less 
remote from their primitive meaning. By them the 
great importance of compounding for Sanskrit com¬ 
position appears best. Such among them, as are 
fit for periphrasing case-relations, have already been 
dealt with in Chapter IX, especially 188 — 196 . Of 
the others the most remarkable are: 1. those in 


1) See P. 5, 2,115; 116; 128 with the varttikas on them. 
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°W%, °snf^, c ^fFT, which are expressive of „and so 
on,” 2. those in and which may serve 

to make adverbs of manner,8 .those in — ^formerly —,” 

4. those in °H T^"*T, which does duty of a limitative par- 
tide, 5fT>lIbeing nearly the same as 5. 

those in 0 0 0 f7TT7T, to express ^nearly, 

almost,” 6. those in °1^T, if may be rendered by „ na¬ 


mely,” 7. those in c i|*rl^ *T, when having the worth 
of „some” or „other.” And soon. 


229 . To give a fuller account of them, we will treat, of them se- 
parately. 

etc. 1. Those in Vdy, 'Wlftyr, Wi Vdh are bahuvrihis, meaning 

properly »the beginning of which is —as is still plain f. i. in 
M. 1, 50 /Jrlc^rl 1 VI rmit srymiT: (the existences, at the head of which 
stands Brahma, end here). Commonly they are expressive of »etc.; 
and the like.” Pane. 8 odtfurrff^cFTT: uaragn y (he per¬ 

formed in his honour all the funeral rites, viz. the vrshotsarga 
etc.), Hit. 123 gpf TTTETPTt7 tlU T ^g lU fetTFTTty (bestow on them presents 
of the king’s favour, gold, clothes and so on), Pane. 62 dir rm- 
cFT??yVTtTHTR?T qcrvf: (all [aquatic animals], fishes, tortoises etc. —). 
In these examples the compounds are adjectives, but often they are 
used as substantives too [see note 1 On p 165], as Bhoj. 64 


P*T* 


i Form tvjtu srter qmx^qdkrdyfusiffinT tot vicrymfruu 
^STTf nw:, Pane. 27 numifh nuTykrafTfirdr Fern cmSu (from to-day it 
is you by whom favour, punishment, etc. are to be administered.) 

2. "When adjectives, those in “try and °qy;i=ry may have the 
same purport as those in ‘Vrf^; etc. Pane. 20 ^jra^ T fe jFTTQT: fttt: 
dir (all of them, tigers, panters, wolves and the rest). When 
adverbs, the latter member is almost meaningless : trtfHnif ittstft — 
uoffu urn- Hit. 7 FUcfi srgFrmptrf rnmfvFrornT (respectfully he 
gave over his sons to him). 
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3. RRtTcr 

«S Cs. 

and the 
like. 


a) °RTHR; 


°srm^ 


(3) Adje.ctt. 
in 0 RTR. 


3. Those in erg- may also signify shaving been formerly so and 
so,” but now being so no more: gr ^tlU c f : »one who once has been 
rich,” iTrpdr: (of old). N. 1, 13 rr gjfgjr |;wnsrf (never seen before), 
Q&k. YI griws'Taf h^rstr) ffTR s i' ch ^H cfi T (indeed, I once have wedded 
secretly the Lady Qak.)'). 

4. a) Compounds in °J?TiPT are bahuvrihis, used as substantives 
of the neuter, and properly hav e the meaning »the exact measure 
(irrgr) of which is —.” Yet, as a rule they are used as if their 
latter member were some limitative particle and °RrgR may be trans¬ 
lated by shut, only.” Prabodh. I, p. 13 f^&cf g yR l R t g R RR ^fit is hut a vain 
rumour), Pane. 192 qfrsfq g aiwsrtmfq RflRfR R cfif^rfR (nobody will 
make you his friend only on account of your voice), R. 3,71, 22 RVRR T al 
fT sTPtrft R 3R rTWT ;trr:. This transla ion, however, does not suit 
all instances. Sometimes °rirr signifies, that the whole class is 
meant, not single individuals belonging to it. Pat. I, p. 242 gr^ r t ni ' 
r ^praT: rrp =T URfR ©rTptrrRTR r prR R)Rrtr r r otutt (since it 
is said: »one may not hurt a brahman, nor drink strong liquor”, 
one does not hurt anybody, that is named brahman, nor drinks 
anything, to which the appellation » strong liquor” is applicable). 
Comm, on R. 2, 12, 100 sh'&oVjaRr ||nr p?rr stIrtr #RTR wpfg (the 
king seeing the foul conduct of K., by his sorrow chides the whole 
feminine sex). — In this meaning VnrqYs almost synonymous, as 
Dag. 22 =B prffaRt j- i Vt^ R^T ^T rlRv i rr (he obtained the cauda, the upa- 
nayana, in short the whole set of sacraments), Bhoj. 62 triwvl&S l ih r 
ihlitlj^ y I®, rlslin^fwi RrRoT f^ciR chfciRTt cp R* 

(3) °rtr is also put to participles; then it is an adjective and 
signifies »as soon as —.” Pane. Ill, 3 aiH R lj r snj crsiR RRRjone must 
abate a foe, as soon as he has arisen), ibid. p. 58 mToirii rt^Rrutr 
tRfTRT^r RRRU: Rcnu:, Kathas. 36, 111, etc. 

Rem. The adjectival employment of those in 0 rtr is however 


1) One is wont to analyze UrTUcT, by qg RR: and so on, see f. i, Kfig.on P. 
5, 3, 53, but that analysis does not give a satisfactory account of the nature of 
the compound. It the adverb qsf were compounded with the noun RR, one 
would expect nsrRR in the same way, as f. i. M. 9, 267 q Jr|gh, I :» people who 
have formerly been thieves.” 
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not restricted to the case that the former member is a participle. 
See but Pane. II, 95 mwrar q H 73 T {% SFrfpTT:. •. (poor people 
do but bear the name of men, as they are of no use whatsoever). 

5. ‘Wcr, 5. »Almost, nearly, like” is signified by ‘Wq, °^sn, “nrur, 

which have almost got the nature of pure formal suffixes, and, 
“gwr* indeed, the former three are taught as such by Panini (5, 3, 67). Of 
them, those in and °qwj are the most frequent. It. 3, 16, 89 

cj (speech like ambrosia), Kumaras. 3, 14 qrrif 

qiv i qqq ' ir/qg r (you have nearly engaged yourself to do our affair), 
Kathas. 6, 51 gp^m: cfnlrf^ftiarr fywiiinr qprfer (some Samavedin 
was thus addressed by somebody like a rake), Malat. IX, p. 149 
^cf qfictravfa r t i cf q: crraTSTT (in this manner all my hope is almost 
gone), Pane. 202 cr5>StTf§WW JT?T: (gone to a country, where 
a good deal of the paddy was ripe), Dag. 78 -fergrruUT U 
(this way of unrighteousness, full of deception). Those in “qwr 
are, indeed, bahuvrihis, to be analyzed thus: »the greater part 
of which is —,” just as those in properly are — »the man¬ 

ner or mode of which is —.” 


6. °=q. 6. Those in are likewise adjectives. As qmjmeans not only 

»shape, form” in general, but also »a beautiful shape, a beauty,” 
so the bahuvrihis ending in it admit of either acceptation. P&nini 
(5, 3, 66) mentions the latter, when teaching such compounds 
as §rf^TOtiq:> to be praise-denoting. 1 ) But, in practice, 

those in are not often met with in this meaning, by far 
oftener they are employed for the sake of qualifying some general 
kind by describing its species. Then we may often translate them 
by means of »f. i.; viz.” Instances are chiefly found in commen¬ 
taries and the like. S&y. on Ait. Br. 2, 37, 1 [p. 272 ed. Aufrecht] 


1) Panini speaks of as of a taddhita. Kag. when commenting on 
our sutra shows °=(et to be used to signify the highest pitch of a quality, as 
OTcFnqt'Sq n: q?T!TrpTr ferfq. Blame, inversely, is expressed by 
compounds in °qT2T (P. 5, 3, 47), as in this verse of Bhojapr. (p. 7) sanRrifr JTT 
q qffid q UrJTT ww rsiifi: (the attendant, who does not exert himself, 
when ordered hy his master, is a bad attendant). 
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■j-. 7. Bahuvrihis in Vsrm (limit) may be synonymous of in 

both of its acceptations (169 with Bern.). See f. i. Kathas. 4, 100 
CTfqwTTcrf& (fill I shall have come back); 52, 146. 

- 8. Tatpurushas in 0 fgspr, when meaning »excellent species,” are 

expressive of something » first-rate, excellent.” See f. i. Ragh. 2, 7 . 

9. Tatpurushas in < Wiyq_ are often to be rendered by »some” 
or »other.” Properly speaking, few: and mean variety, 

species,” and as a »variety of something” is »something different”, 
the transition of meaning may easily be accounted for. — Malav. 
Ill, p. 60 Ucfwv5;a^Frr('Jj>TrfCT qq-?qqr (v. a. the lady has changed 
her former attitude to another), Pane. I, 132 siUTSWR^r >nwff qw 
i|cMAcr r qq (Its frail of good and evil deeds comes instantly, when 
from the king, but in some other existence, wheD from Destiny), 
ibid. p. 83 j^qiqt jjkt ciqr q sremq i stmrRq - farara q qq 

g-fqr (one cannot dwell among wicked people, for they will hurt 
you by some means or other). The proper meaning of ° q. r l) ^ is 
not rarely transparent, as in the example quoted first. Likewise 
Pane. 248 qqfaqriT fcq' m ms i, Pane. 205 aqqmfcqqq- qqry suin'R f 
(I do not hear distinctly, of what kind of things you speak). 

)• 10. Tatpurushas in °fcrf?r: may denote, that the action spoken 

of is done »in due form.” Pane. I, 335 t r^rqfd faqT.q juayf iqurq, 

Dag. 80 rf^rnr (in his house I gave a stylish 

dinner). 

This list may be easily enlarged. 

Final observations. 

i. Any Sanskrit compound belongs to one of the great 
classes mentioned before. Now, as not only the members 
of a compound but even their constituent elements 
may be compounds themselves, hence arises an almost 
unlimited freedom of enlarging compounds by taking 
up into them all sorts of nouns or adverbs serving to 
qualify the whole of the compound or part of it. In 
this way, very large and very intricate compounds are 
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available, and in fact they often occur , albeit that the 
field of combinations and images is in some degree limited 
by conventional usage and by the examples of the best 
authors. For the rest the frequency and the nature of 
those intricate and bulky compounds will much depend 
on the style of the literary work. It requires, there¬ 
fore, a good deal of training to catch forthwith the 
purport of many an intricate compound. 

A few instances will suffice. Kadamb. I, p. 15 the king, it is 
said, sajw a lady fyby *who 

was like Rati, stained by the smoke of Kama burning by the 
fire of angry Qiva,” for when analyzing the complex, we get 
tjffwrssr jrTTSFPT syjrrPTOT rrsyrw nt yqtsvfy-T ap- 

pare ntly a tatpurusha, the former member of which is also a 
-tatp urusha the former member of which is also a tatp. and so 
on. Now a bahuvrihi. In the same Kad. (p. 39) a forest yyrjyjy bears 
the / epithet Pi^qKraiotriy 

(w here the roots [of the trees] had been moistened by the abund- 
an .t blood of the army of the Raxasas killed by the shots of 
tl ie crowd of sharp arrows [discharged] by the son of Dagaratha), 
h ere ijfny is the subj. of the bahuvrihi, the preceding complex 
b edng its predicate, an intricate tatpurusha, as it is thus to be 
am alyzed jTjjyypj wtot fbfsrrTFrt sryrtrrt Ptvrrw fWMtfyfr ^wThypTmt 

t riw st^wt yfyfyr fhaw- This whole clause is comprehended 
wi thin one compound. And so often. 

Case-nouns standing outside the compound are very 
often to be construed with it or with one of its mem- 
bnrs. This is but consistent with the whole spirit, which 
• p< jrvades Sanskrit composition. A great liberty is left 
to the speaker to prefer either a rather synthetical 
oi a rather analytical mode of expression. He has the 
o] rportunity of enlarging compounds by making enter 
w ithin them any noun or adverb serving to qualify the 

12 
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whole or any part of it. But on the other hand nothing 
compels him to do so. The qualifying noun may as 
well be a self-existent word having its own noun¬ 
case. ') So 9&k. V S^CTF?T^T^lJtI5|TfFr^: 

(dwelling in the forests on the slope of mount 
Himavan), here T^FfSJrff frf \ < stands outside the com¬ 
pound as to its form, but belongs to it by its 

meaning, as it qualifies the member SMrMMfil. Pane. 4 {l 
a weaver returns home to his wife, yiiid qnmq tqm ttvjtt: ^f TT Mdic-,j 
» having heard evil report on her account;” when using a mere 
analytical expression, the author of the Pancatantra would have 
said ftwt nusuy, stfstt or <tojt rarii; etc., when a mere syn¬ 
thetical one ^TrfrTHysny:; tat be has here availed himself of a mixed 
idiom. — Malav. V, p. 140 pitt; qfiprr UW RI Ymoi : (B., who had the 
horse brought back by his grand-son); Kum&ras. I, 37 ^fT T olffl ' 

pboyii fir.- [wtt] vyny here ymarTT qualifies nqqn the former 

member of the compound; Mahav. I, p. 6 q-^rr chidri, 

here q^iRTT also is intimately connected with the compound. These 
few examples will suffice, as the idiom is met with on almost every 
page of Sanskrit. 

232 . By this equivalence, and to a certain extent also, promiscuous - 
ness of analytical and synthetical expression it is also explained that 
there must he some freedom in using the so called figure of 
ellipsis even in compounds. . Nala 1, 13 the beauty ofDamayantl 
is said to surpass that of all other women, even of time past, rp.... 
HiartiOoirh chfipr— vsasrfer srfTT, here is of course — winerf- 
By a similar abridgment Malav, V, p. 137 moon and sun are named 
yf l ri l MUfa i ui i »the hot- and the cold-rayed 1 2 ).” 


1) I wonder, what reasons may have induced Whitney (§ 1316) to 
Bpeak of this idiom as something irregular. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more regular. 

2) A striking example is afforded by R. 3, 20, 12, if 1 am right reading 
there yrwrpr gqyyr i aixjyfe qyfaprr srfrar; pyrntma: itrpprouT vtpt 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF NOUNS AND 
PRONOUNS. 


Chapt. I. Substantive. Adjective. Adverb. 

233 . In ancient languages the difference between adjective 
tn^ C sub- anc * substantive is generally not so strongly marked 
stantive. ag j n jnodern ones. So especially in Sanskrit. Both 
classes of nouns have the same declension, and a great 
number of them have sometimes an adjectival mean¬ 
ing, sometimes they are substantives. They are 
only different as to their gender, substantives being 
nouns of one gender, but adjectives of three, as they 
must take the gender of the nouns they qualify *): 

5jft snm, sjjt gsn, mv. 

Adjectives proper, when used as substantives, may 
be distinguished thus: a) the substantivizing results from 

F* i q^Tsrr rnTfUmf [1thrpr; the Bomb, edition has |[^T- 

There is antithesis between the q^crT: [in full TOsnuTOT:] Raxasas 
and Rama quyTUTST:, and likewise between them and Rama 

who was ^prtqTTWU:- The samdhir arshahz’grb] admitted 

in the Ram&yana, see f. i. 2, 51, 8; 74,13; 3, 64, 23. 

1) By this way we may account for the fact, that Indian grammar, 
full as it is of accurate and minute observations and of acute and sharp distinc¬ 
tions, does not possess proper terms expressive of categories of words 
as common and as indispensable to Western grammar as » adjective” and 
» substantive.” The gunavacana of the vernacular grammarians encom¬ 
passes more than our »adjective”; neither the dravyani nor the jatayas are 
the exact equivalent of our »substantives”. The term vifeshana, used by 
Panini himself, comprises both the apposition and the attributive adjec¬ 
tive. The only term adopted to point out the adjective as such is mu 
»noun of three genders." 
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234 . 

Abstract 

nouns. 


the ellipsis of the concordant subst., as #TT: [viz. snrq-:] 

„cold water,” [viz. „grey hairs;” b) they 

are substantives when having got some special meaning, as 
FR adj. „thin,” subst. fern. „body^fy - adj., „ brown,” 
subst. masc. „lion; monkey; Indra; Vishnu;” c) 
they are used as substantives while retaining their 
general signification, as when meaning s a or 

the beloved one,” „a (the) wicked man.” The last 
category is the sole regarding us here, for any adjec¬ 
tive may in this way turn substantive. The diver¬ 
sity of the endings for the different genders and 
numbers enables to express by one single word such 
phrases as „a rich man,” „a young woman,” „a 
business of weight,” resp. illMh rT^oft, ^T'^TrT. The 
plural of course, if a plurality of things is meant; hence 
rTTFT „that” when — those things, Lat. ea, 

Lat. fausta, multa , etc. 

Like other substantives, the substantivized adjectives may. be 
an element in compounds. Hit. 94 jrfqvrsrT -T <*i<WrUfyrajn (one 
must not serve a weak [master], but join a mighty one), ibid. 102 
^ n au T r iu im r -^ PT (enough of this chiding the past). 

Abstract nouns. 

Abstract nouns are much used in Sanskrit composi¬ 
tion. They are partly derivates of verbs, partly of nouns. 
The verbal abstracts are not rarely to be paraphrased 
in translating, especially if the predicate of the sentence 
be made up by them. Then, our language generally 
prefers finite verbs. R. 3, 2, 11 the man-eater says to Rama 
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235 . 


3W rnwaWf =sr orm: nwrar w (and how is it, that you dwell 
with a woman, being ascets?), Da§. 101 grpr sma: awrqwrw 

i k nfgpr (he took an oath, he would release me, and I, not 
to reveal the secret), ibid. 95 stM ft T^ff^*mfantgf%rraFifegaf 

craTTWTj Mrcch. I, p. 32 rr (the garden-creeper does 

not deserve to be stripped of its flowers), Mudr. V, p. 180 (Malaya- 
ketu to Raxasa) I'J rTTrf-T VHOcilUIIOI*p U.lQyiy mil l f /l ^T- 

WTrTPri crfirmw. ^ErTyf&rru yin ?r awrr you (sir, it is inconsistent, that 
by purchase from merchants you should have come by precious 
jewels, once worn by my father, especially as they have passed 
into the hands of Candr.). 

Of the nominal abstracts the most important are 
those in °rTT, °m and as they may be derived 


of any noun. Of (weak) the abstract „ weakness” 
is not only or (see P. 5,1,122), but also 

*TJFFT, and SppTT^*'. Nothing, too,impedes mak¬ 

ing them of compounds, as ^TQrtTrTT or °5TH or 0> TT^! 

„the being the child of a set" or cm, c >mro 

„the having four mouths ” x ). Hence the abstracts in 
ttt and °mr and their synonyms are a fit means for 
expressing clauses and the like in a concise form, espe¬ 
cially when attended by a subjective genitive. So 


— „the fact of N.N.’s being a merchant’s 

• r 

son,” 5F^rOT5Tr| : H^'FIT „the four-facedness of Brahma.” 

Here are some examples of this widely used idiom: Pane. I, 222 
cfwnfqrTrof i?RfT to ofTOT (it is a calamity to be father to a daughter); 


1) The suffixes for making these abstracts are taught by Panini 5,1, 
119—136. Those in °msr are evidently tatpurushas, msr meaning »the 
state, the being.” For this reason Panini is right not mentioning them. 
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ibid. p. 71 rrawr ^nTTTTTTrlT (I have scrutinized the good 

qualities of P. as well as his vices); Kumaras. I, 48: if animals 
felt shame, the female yaks, it is said, when seeing the beau¬ 
tiful hair of fair Uma, would have abated their pride of their tails 

sRUcrferfaursf fsrfro =ot&:; Dag. 36 jottot uto Piqir^ (as 

all were drowned because of the ship’s foundering); Pane. 73 f of UTC U 
qf^TOTOTsfcr toot: qfjTOTT: (by having him as your friend you 
have neglected the whole of your royal duty); Q&k. II: king 
Dushyanta, as his presence is wanted at different places at the 
same time, says TOmfqqTOsnT tabTcdn q qq: 5 Utt. II, p. 35 spr- 
firpTOTor: »the density and the being scattered,” that is »the re¬ 
lative density;” Comment, on B. 3, 42,10qOTqqpJnypTTOqbrTOTqtrqq 
hg;: (the difference between the words pattana and nagara is this 
that the former does not signify the king’s residence, the latter 
does). The last example shows also the fitness of this idiom for 
the sake of explaining and demonstrating. By grasping the. dif¬ 
ferent links of a sentence into one single word, scientific or phi¬ 
losophical matters may be treated in the very clearest and plain¬ 
est manner, complex ideas being rendered by complexes of words, 
whereas the relation of the abstract noun with the other words of 
the sentence is sufficiently pointed out by its case-ending. 

236 . Some idiomatic employment of the abstracts — chiefly 
Employ 1 -' those in “FIT and °FT*T — must be insisted upon. 

?hem.° f I- Their accusative with verbs of g o i n g and coming 

1 going and is often used to express the passing from one state to 
with^the an °ther, cp. 39. Hitop. 94 q^qroTOt Jrrfq (even a mighty 
acous. of an one may become mean), Prabodh. IY, p. 78 quotes the verse qrqgr; 
“noanf qrfqqi TO TO qTOT qfTTOq (— become helpers), Yar. Brh. 2, 17 
IwrSf OTOT (he becomes an astrologer), Pane. 38 ft!;.) qraTTOqfq- 
SormrTf fTTOt TOOT (— I will become his disciple), ibid. 62 gp] 
srt-r TO uTvrfq (the lake will soon grow dry), Bhoj. 28 jrrot tot- 

A ' fi 

umqfq qrohuTO. 

237 . II. Their instrumental, may signify in what quality 
somebody or something acts (67). Then it may be 



n. The in- rendered by means of „as.” So Hitop. 103 

strumental ^ 

f^rn^pTR' ST^TrT (let some other heron go with him 


3 traet noun. ^ 

expressive 
of in what 
quality, 

, as ;' ^TffqTTqT ofrf'ff 


as [his] second), Ratn. IV, p. 114 3TPT RpJ 

(why, my dear, do you behave as 
if you were indifferent even now 1). 

This idiom is much used with verbs of acting -, behaving-, 
being as; knowing-, considering as, taking for; calling -, signi¬ 
fying as; treating as and many others. Instead of the phrase 
sU^rUT m sTRTH FRTROT FT Rq’PTVITFT one may say 
$n^rt»r <srr sTRrm etc. 


Examples: Kathas. 26, 8 -Titfr r -1TyFTTTT it^FT: (being steersman); Pra- 
bodb. IY, p. 81 <tot 5rru; craul dnyvrm uihatyiwrwThwaT^ fbgfbrr: 
(Kama is his chief warrior, it is you we have looked for as his match ); 
Da§. 76 1 TTT; (and the glow [of passion], 

which had been loosened from the holy man, [now] shone as 
tivilight) ; Ragh. 14, 40 yrar f| UU: ST%rr UvliaruTfTfeT STfeim currfh: 
(on spotless moon people have thrown earth’s shade by tvay of a spot); 
Da§. 112 jp- u u cfrraiyfrEr yptiErr ?Ffr sTTUTm (nobody here Mows 
me as such); ibid. 93 fsnrr fhimufw ri^rn f fira uTfuq^aa-: (you cannot 
but denounce me as the person, you have got it from); ibid. 144 
•. • nsra sTTETTfspr ^ U c fiy r giT (she has been destined a wife for you); 
ibid. 94 ^ ysr udtsrt (it was the unhappy Arth. 

who was seized as the thief); Pat. I, p. 399 when treating of the 
karmadharaya TOwfu^TT: , says OTVTEEru fcrfwiT usrfrFr ^rntrl 

far 5 raruTra-Er; Kathas. 52, 60 fTmiauraErfb yranavy; Mhbh. 1, 43, 24 
JTSfKr ^EUTcam putTh cfUEra^EU- ')• 


1) The germ of this much used idiom is found already in the Rgveda- 
mantras, in such phrases as qys?fTT (instf. = skrt gyctfTErr)-Kgv. 10,15, 6 
UT fffuS' fhfry: ^ ?WT: 5P?TT cFryw (do us no injury, fathers, 

on account of any offence, that we, after the manner of men [as being 
men], may have committed against you). 
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238 . 

Other 

similar 

idioms: 


Loca¬ 

tive. 


239 . 

Dative. 


Rem. In the instances quoted the abstracts are ending in °Fm 
and But although these suffixes are the most employed ones, 

any other abstract has the same effect. Dag. 15 ri^ti fac ti tT ra qatf i fe rf- 
(I was appointed nurse of the twins, his 
children); K&§. I, p. 16 xniHM-TiTt'. OTOT1 am («*>« is used 

as a designation of kinsmen and property); Pat. I, p. 230 jErprt- 
fcru i ro r ch^ ' fcr^ Tr reg rrT ra^n%mwt Hcr% riwi^; tm#n 

gig rfert n^ rP ahff I s rernwi T HW; ersjrrfo-. For this reason, different ab¬ 
stracts made from one noun are as a rule promiscuous; compare 
f. i Kathas. 13, 132 crarin jrmrr with Hit. 97 mrm ^tr^Fr, both 
jHjzrr and signifying »in the quality of a messenger.” 

Occasionally — but not often — an ablative will do the same 
duty as the instrumental of 237. R. 3, 6, 10 rcTFTTtrra H^fF Tr -m . ... 
^PSfc i'lv - T m 5T5JTTJT: (— we will address you, Lord, as supplicants), 
cp. KatMs. 72, 165. 

The locative of the abstracts may also be used so, as R. 
3, 36, 17 gjnj fTfcfPiT vTTfTOT tjr^TPT g : 5FrRFr (be informed of the matter, 
which you must perform as my helper on my order). It is espe¬ 
cially used with verbs of appointing , choosing , designing to some rank 
or dignity. Pane. 26 ^rnfl sfcruffT FTfTT i-TRJrir fi i ultioi f Ti (•— I 
will make [him] your attendant); Nala 3, 23 tTGnFRTrPT 3^T uirtr a 1 
^ (choose one of those devas for your husband); Hit. 91 vr 

Note that of abstracts of the feminine gender the ablative and 
locative are not used so, only the instrumental (cp. 102). 

The dative of the abstracts with verbs of appointing etc. will 
occasionally occur. Mhbh. 1, 139, 1 ffraymPT ^TfufTl VfV{ ife'UT ■mm?)':, 
Kathas. 38, 153 ^frar^rrsrartr trot rnror- 

Rem. In the ancient liturgical books we met with two datives, 
one of the person and one of the abstract noun, both attending 
on the same verb, especially and cf^tr. Ait. Br. 4, 25, 8 
sr iscrr srwm sqwTJT ^TTfri«-H (the devas did not yield to Indra 
as to the eldest and most excellent [of them]) i rff : 5 raTH" g^q f v r 
OBW FT 5TaVll|-TI?l I TFraTTraHj FTrTt 3 fT^ ScTT SUWW WTHTTrirT^FT 
etc., cp. T. S. 2, 2, 11, 5. Ait. Br. 7, 17, 7 Vijvamitra thus ad- 
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dresses his sons ^uilf T ? . ji eft =5 aiiT[: i awr fffWRr oFf^noPT 

(— attend on him [Qunahgepha] as your eldest), cp. 7, 18, 8. Note 
the attraction in this idiom. — Cp. a similar employment of the loca¬ 
tive: Ait. Br. 4, 25, 9 j raw m l ?TR?f »his tin acknowledge 

his authority.” 

Adverbs. 

240. Sanskrit adverbs, as far as they are not old words 
vtrbs. °f uncertain and forgotten origin — as jpn, yrar, qyr, 

wrq and the like — are noun-cases either distinctly felt 
as such or in some degree petrified. The accusative of 
the neuter singular is as a rule employed, if adjectives 
be wanted to act as adverbs ’) (55). 

Bahuvrihis, like other adjectives, may do duty of adverbs, 

when put in the accus. of the neuter. Dag. 169 rrfi ^. stwt- 

ffifsTgrer iphsr (and he took no less care for him as for himself); 
Pane. 55 ^trf srsyvt yratprl WT^frrcrTWR ntawr (as her mother 
spoke thus, the princess lowered her head for fear and shame and 
said); Qak. I CTfermyifTiyin ([the stag] runs on 

casting now and then a look on the chariot so as to cause to turn 
its neck ever so neatly); Agv. G-rhy. 1, 9, 1 qrOTTn^TiTTPr nyr ti 17-afH 
here the first word is an adverb »from his marriage, beginning 
with his marriage.” 

When derived from substantives, the adverbs are mostly 
modal instrumentals and ablatives (77, 104). Dag.l36rq^-frr 
ffejwtwurmrireFr rrafifiUcur, here — »falsely;” R. 3, 61, 20 

ffiiwfcr »wholly”. Likewise crarfsrxrr »alternately,” ’'jokingly,” 

etc., and ablatives, as ^ih , rauT or nr- 

241. For the sake of comparison one uses adverbs in °^lrT 
verts. They may be made of any noun, and are to be rendered 

in 

1) Adverbs are styled fikinfolViyvnvPr ^attributes of verbs.” The acc. 
neuter of an adjective, when used adverbially, is namedapper fitrU T' foiUI CTtmr, 
see f. i. K&g. on P. 2, 3,33. 
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by „as” or „like.” When paraphrased, they are = tLc|| 
or with any noun-ease wanted' by the context, 
therefore TTT^FT may be = ^sr or or 

m 3;lld. SO Oil. - R. 3, 45, 5 ^TTf^T5T HTrfVfdRi^l St^clrT [— 

'O 'O'-- 

Sl^frsr] (in the shape of a friend, Laxmana, you are like a foe to your 
brother); Mhbh. 1, 148, 15^^rUTOTyra'TTT^tTTS'HiMly SWdH [= TOT ffliin] 
(the innocent Pandavas he did burn as if they were his enemies); 

Kam. 3, 31 qrsrirg ySTriT: UyT I ygFFia^^FrqTrqora- [~ yam 35T 

and aTfnmfira]; Mhbh. 1, 159, 4 rr^m qrammu [= uiruor] (pass oyer 
by me as if by a vessel); Hit. 10 qT f|c)rU ' ) ' y iyg upyskr G)fc ' d<p 
mmormaurTcr zr. cmfh u yfcrr: (he who looks on the wife of another 

<T-~ O 

as on his mother, on the goods of another as on clay, on all cre¬ 
atures as on himself, such one is a wise man). 

Rem. 1. Compare with them Latin adverbs as regaliter , when 

meaning xkingly, like a king.” Mhbh. 1, 145, 1 tnrrxsrt:. dloror 

myt ?TJTiyTn5[?p (suppliciter). 

Rem. 2. Like other compounds, the adverbs in VrT may have 
their former member standing in construction with some other 
word outside the compound. Pane. I, 260 qrsr jrrfu aryT 

urrysrrT = yen sr#t urtyr mfvr- 

242. Adverbs in “g: involve the dissolution of a whole into many 

parts. Malat, VIII, p. 135 ym y:<pTTT^rnt cFrjtfk (I ’will 

cut her into pieces and cause her to die a miserable death). 

As to those in °yr see 302 R. 

243. Sometimes — but not so often as in Latin and Greek — 

Adjectives 
doing duty 
of adverbs. 

70 fesn UT ftrftyy (R. disappeared against her will); Kathas. 
29, 120 orrr nmuiriFna- cRTftrr fsrfh: (that she did not die, 

the cause thereof was nothing but Destiny, Germ, nur das Schick- 
saT). Likewise others, which in fact serve to qualify the verb, though 
they do formally agree with some substantive (31, Y). R. 3^, 60, 25 q-q- 
fsjusy: yremvcT (tell it me confidentially), M. 3, 101 rjtmfu 


adjectives are used, where one might' expect adverbs. 

Of the kind are f. i. fggg Lat. invitus , (kygr (mere). Kathas 28, 
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ofTcR ^n-nfFg gym (grass, earth, water, and fourthly, friendly speech). 
Compare these more instances, taken from the ancient language: .^it. 

Ur. 1, 7, 13 T^rnrrRTrf arsrf?r (finally he worships Aditi), On. Up. 

6, fi g 33sr: ggykfb (it rises upwards), Agv. Grhy. 1, 11, 5 33 ;^ 
uafit r (they lead [the victim] to the north. 

Degrees of comparison. 

244. Of two persons or things, possessing the same quality, 

p a ° r ”' the comparative is to point out that which is en- 57 . ’ 
dowed with the higher degree of it : •Fn^rT^Frldt! (the 

better of these two), ST^ff PTlTt'D (words, sweeter 

than honey). Even if the person or thing compared with, 
be implied, not expressed, the comparative may be used. 

We then translate it by „tolerably, rather ').” Dag. 159 
fldt-svahiGT yra: usrmTrT (not very long hereafter —), 

Prabodh. II, p. 30 irar wPifirnrl fontarfh nffdlTrTT (I have abandoned my 
wife, though I loved her very much), Pane. 35 fFs^fcTT trrsTflt 

urrapcf (after hearing this, P. addressed him in a rather respectful 
manner). — Occasionally the comparative may even express »too.” 

Mhbh. I (Paushyaparva) Upamanyu, when asked by his master 
why he looks fat though every opportunity of getting food has 
been intercepted to him, answers he has drunk the foam, given 
back by the calves after having drunk the milk of their mothers. 

But even that livelihood displeases his spiritual teacher, for ^ 
rorayreraraT arm: aiwHy djugfiyUq 1 ruyvrfq' srvnut 

qvprfsr (these virtuous calves giye back too much foam, for pity 
on you, for this reason you prevent also their being fed). 

245. The superlative expresses not only the „highest” but 
*2"' also a „very high” degree, just as in Latin and Greek. 

qTm may be sometimes = very had , sometimes — the 
worst. When denoting the highest degree, there is ge- 


1) Cp. Vamana's Stilregeln by C appellee, ch. Qabdafuddhi, s. 62. 
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nerally some word added, as FTt^T etc. Mhbh. 

1,143, 3 m wmi (this great 

assembly is the most pleasing on earth). But for the rest 
it signifies excellency among three or more, the com¬ 
parative being destined for denoting it between two. 
Of two brothers one is the stTlMlH', the other M’ 

*< *s 

— N r-N 

of more one the PTWb another the 

246. Tet carelessness in the employment of comparative and super- 

Careless- i a tiye is not rare in Sanskrit, b Sometimes the comparative is used 
ness m 

their em- instead of the superlative. Pat. I, p, 77 mi rffiy srfj 
ployraent. ^ q^- q jEjujxfr $ZT R cJyihlTfbfff — instead of cFrfiry:. 

Pane. I, 408 it is said that of the sh&dgunya the danda is the 
worst expedient, here we find qrPTkrPT> not qrfw:> ibid. p. 305 among 
four individuals one is said the ?ip? 7 T 7 : 1 2 )- 

Sometimes again the superlative is used instead of the com¬ 
parative. Kathas. 43, 23 of two brothers one calls himself cfrfSpy, 
and his brother {rjw- Pane. 113 fsrPrqirl: (a 

mischief of either king or minister). Op. ibid. V, 36 f§P 3 TCTT srft- 
^rnr (judgment is better than learning), here the superl. is of 
necessity, as the comp. -j=rj does not purport the meaning of 
excellency. For a different reason enw a superb as to its form, 
is the equivalent of both »first” and »former.” So f. i. Malay. II, 
p- 35 sriwarTTprafirat: cRHpw am mrtri (of whom of these 

two honourable professors shall we see the performance the first?). 

247. The suffixes °fip and °fPT may he put even to substantives. 
Instances are scarce in the classic language 3 ). Pane. 326 a vr grsrfb- 

1) Further investigation will decide for how much of that seeming 
irregularity we are indebted to the faults and the sloth of copyists, and 
how much of it is really good Sanskrit. 

2) As to the form cp. R. 2,12, 26 uptrTpy and Whitney Sanskr. Gram¬ 
mar § 473, ah 4. 

3) They are somewhat more frequent in the ancient dialect, see Whitney 
§ 473, al. 1. Classic Sanskrit possesses some, which have a special 
meaning, as mEfrTp: (mule), ar ^ r i p : (Ragh. 3, 32) »an older calf." 
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gsrRcwfcRi rf yTauusstHU' fivi ' Wifa gF (and he [the horse-thief] 
examined all the horses, saw that the r&xasa [who had assumed 
the figure of a horse] was the best of them [liter, sthe most horse’’] 
and mounted him). 

248. The comparative and superlative being wanted to do 
comparison duty °f adverbs, they are put in the accus. of the neu- 
in adverbs. ^ er ( ag j s ( ] one w ith all other adjectives (55). So 

is adverb of *T*IFT, of etc. Pat. I, p. 10 

qvr ir tnvhr: (will they, who have studied 

[grammar], apply words the better?); (Jak. IVutw -isr < f %UH nffiTU. 

249. Degrees of comparison may be made from undecli- 
nable words; then they end in °rT^T^ aQ d “FTTO as 3W- 


■praiurT- 

pnT and 
the like. 


(higher). Malav. II, p. 36 UTUHTT ^rrvTrj (exceedingly charm¬ 
ing), cp. P. 1, 2, 35. 

Such comparison is made also of forms, belonging to the p, ^ f : 3 > 
finite vert. Instances of comparatives, made from the 3' 1 
person of the present not rarely occur in literature. R. 2, 64, 72 
dtyTfrryTrp (my spirits almost lower). Prabodh. IV, p. 87 f§RT 5 Tt 
crfsysT u f cFTgyr -' ( to l° se something gained before grieves 

more than having gained nothing at all). Vikram. V, p. 178 tr-TSJ- 

fhrTft.Utry KiailfattU (even of an infant-snake the poison is rather 

strong). Ratn. Ill, p. 74 purfhrTpTJT- — Kath&s. 102, 35 we meet °fprfT_ 
put to a 3 d person of the perfect: 

Instances of the superlative I do not recollect having met 
with, but they must be or have been not less allowed, as both 
degrees are equally taught by Panini. i). 


250. Than with the comparative is expressed by the abla- 
SoSStive, see 105. But the particles??, ?? rT, 

rative. ___ 

are also used for that purpose, especially with 


1) Whitney § 473, al. 3 says that loth compar. and superl. of verbal 
forms are »barbarous forms;” for wha. reason, I do not understand. Is 
it perhaps, because Kalidrsa wrote barbarous Sanskrit, or because PasiNi 
did not know well the idioms of his language? 
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251. 

Concurrent 
idioms, ex¬ 
pressive of 
a high de¬ 
gree. 


252. 

Putting a 
word twice. 


Kathas. 29, 113 tjRTqrT SCTT^r qu: 'ntfftfgqrj". (death is better for me 
than parting with my virtue); Pane. 213 g yp; i pE.fr n^Ty.'.TTsrerTTT(not 
beginning at all is better than ceasing after having commenced); 
ibid. I, 451 qferiV-sfq srp straw qwT T^rl^rr^'^T: (a wise foe is even 
preferable to a foolish friend >). 

A high degree may be expressed also by several other 
idiomatic phrases, as: 

1. by °cFK?q 1 2 3 )) “tyW; °ror, see 229, 5 th inasmuch as 

they are a concurrent idiom of the comparative in one of its meanings: 

2. by putting g-jr 0 or trpu° before. Pane. I, 191 gRTUaiy tmth 
srirfraif (slander being rather manifold in the world); R. 3, 53, 1 jru- 
qiTfqsTT SfftfcTT qpJTtfgprr; Malav. I, p. 10 some female is said to be 
qpTfhcnirT qyT&fl xf. Properly gfr° means »tolerably, nearly” see 
P. 5, 3, 68, qpq° sexceedingly.” 

3. by such phrases as fcpnfFaqrtptT (liter. »dearer than dear” m 
the very dearest), tprrrgWfTPTj Mahav. I, p. 21 {rmhcraFTf U: (we are 
exceedingly rejoiced at it); Pane. 326 srmi^rrip rrvyftT (247). 

4. by putting the word twice, see 252. 

5. by adding r, see 229, 6 th . 

For different reasons a word may be put twice, either 

yy yy 

when put two times as a separate word, as 
or when making up some kind of compound, as 

1) In a well-known passage of the Hitop. (p. I, 3) cp*T_ is construed 
with rr g- but not followed by a nomin., as one might expect, but by 
the instrumental : 

oiprart mrh q=h u ra qwstilpfq 
ffSfr q- =sr mprrrtirpfq. 

The instrum, must be that, which expresses: equivalent to; exchangeable 
for. »Better is one virtuous son, and [»not to be given up for,” that is] out¬ 
weighing even hundreds of stupid ones; one moon dispels the darkness, out¬ 
weighing even crowds of stars.” Cp. >jq. 

2) qxrihqivfqq and the like are among the examples of the commen¬ 
taries on P. 5, 3, 67. Cp. 249- 

3) Panini deals with this idiom at the commencement of his eighth 
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1. Adjectives may be put twice, the two making but 

one word, in order to signify our „—like,” „rather.” 

Dag. 149 ^nwruTiv iorm-roTHTswfh^TOTornnsrairaT (a woman, 

who though [of a] rather thin [aspect] had by divine power not 
too much lost of the brightness of her colour), E. 3, 67, 14 fj gjjq- 

£knrr oTiwr. gwriiwr, Pane. II, 50 ukrukr: upr srg£s; firavfh 

(in the beginning a foe sneaks along very slowly, as one being 
rather afraid). So when =» alone,” and cp. such phrases, 

as q jfef errors, qvrdcrarf (they blossom-, they ripen the very 

first) 1 ). Instances of adverbs put twice are not rare, as g-q; spy; 
(slowly, by degrees), qqrjq: (repeatedly), qq;qq: (again and again), 
etc. Dag. 172 sn^rur — uj; ^ 5 ; srvarqrr. 

2. In the same way substantives, gerunds, participles 

when put twice, may indicate the non-interruption of 
some time Or action. E. 3, 10, 5 oft rerer T W r (in uninterrupted 
time), M&lav. IV, p. 105 qfq qzrqvb fwsfT TwarT fufrugin ^ im u 
(at the very moment she is standing on the path of my looks, p -^. 1 . 


adhyaya (8,1,1—15). In interpreting sutra 9, the commentaries are 
wrong accepting it as teaching the formation of the word ^sft- The 
■sutra jjcR gtjgtqroTH^ cannot have this purport; its literal sense is »if a 
unity, [it is] bahuvrihilike.” If Panini had meant the word he would 
have written not as he does ycjrqj cp. the constant genitives in 

sutraa 5—8. Our sutra refers to the cases, mentioned by s. 
4—8. There the employment is taught of the »two ( 5 )” spoken of in 
8,1,1. Sutra 9 teaches, how these two are to be accepted, for it says: » [but 
these two may be] one; then the whole is as if a bahuvrihi ", likewise 
in the case of s. 10. But from s. 11 the unity is as if a karmadharaya. 
Panini’s words in 9—11 are: gjrgtfirsrrr i WFSrfl =q 1 

From the conclusion of Kag. on P.’s sutra 9 I infer that the right inter¬ 
pretation had been proposed by somebody, but that it has been ob¬ 
jected to by Patanjali. On the other hand, such forms with distributive 
sense as qgqg; being by necessity instances of the idiom, taught P. 8 ,1,4 
afford some evidence for my own acceptation. 

1) See vartt. 7 on P. 8 ,1,12 in the commentary of the Kagika. Cp. 
also P. 8 , 1,13, which teaches to say Ufsrenau and fircrf&srUT, when — »with 
all one’s heart.” 
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she suddenly disappears), Dag. 95 sp -nnrwfF:. hfwpj mfidWI i 

twice is also often a p - 
proper means for signifying a distributive sense (vipsu). 
Instances of this idiom are frequent. Kag. on P. 8. l, 4 
U^tsT: qpn fSrupjyfu (every man is mortal),Pane.42 Ereipr 5 T 3 r(stambl- 

ing at every footstep), Dag. 99 -ta- T d l fH ^THpVTtrprTf (offer¬ 

ing [her] always new presents day after day), ibid 216 srT PT TU' Krrr urer 
iu-^u u . 4 ? ofp i aP ? (every sixth month they lose one single feather); 

R. 2, 91, 53 gqjcPtck <jpr sruyr: pr wrz ==r wm: (singulos viros 
septenae vel octonae mulieres appetierunt), Apast. Dh. 1, 13, 18 
sf errort ^rr%r sErrar&spr smfT, M. 2, 20 ^ m 
fsrenpr^ (they must learn every one his own duty). So ft%. 
(in every region), s r igj^ : (day after day) and so on. This idiom 
is as old as the Vaidik dialect. It is also used of gerunds. Pat. 

I, p. 44 l u i Ta nr ir-s^M. 

vi 'O 

Here as a rule the case-endings of the former member remain. 


S* ! 3^ 

3. Moreover, putting a word 


i. 


253 . Sanskrit likes juxtaposition of different grammatical 
„ Th ® *£P e forms of the same word or of kindred words. Hence 

"ana the* the type manus manum lavat is of course very common 
like. in Sanskrit. Mrcch. I, p. 34 (Tp frrpspr (pearls string with 
pearls), Tikram. II, p. 31 rTprr rPvRnnT ar^mr ahw; Pat. I, p. 233 
cTTut (one cloth covers the other), Pane. 322 sp qi gp 

qprfb (he rambles from forest to forest), ibid. 267 q^j c q^qfq q^qt vp 
q- srptfu, Dag. 61 cfrfprn cf r piiWdtjrt/ (jumping from one elephant’s 
back on another). 

254 - Of a somewhat different nature is the type represented by R. 
2, 12, 8 flfi crft FTcf puUT <tft (what evil has Rama done to 

you, evil-minded woman?) ; cp. the Greek y.xKog kxkSjc onroKono. 
Here the inclination towards homophony is still more pronounced 
than in the idiom of 258. Compare Mhbh. 1, 145, 14 rTTSfraTsrrfp; 
U pT^ T:iWTT-~; iqq;' R/p ; i idM (tristes tristis est allocutus cives); Kathas. 
38, 153 rryfdf:— ^HdiP^roiiy ggt urn*. 

It is here not the place to expatiate upon this predilection of 






Sanskrit for bringing together words kindred in sound and playing 
with the different meanings inherent to them. Nearly all literary 
documents from the Vedas to our days afford the most ample evi¬ 
dence of it. For this reason, one must always be prepared to 
have to deal with riddles and the most various kinds of quibbles 
and puns. More information on this subject is to be given by works 
on Sanskrit rhetoric and Sanskrit literature. 

255 . It may be of some use to mention here the figure yath&sam- 
words n8the ^y am 1 )> as it is employed not rarely and as its nature should be 

thdsam- called rather grammatical than rhetorical. By it a series of sub- 
kkyam s j ariceg name d together with a series of attributes or predicates 
are so to be understood that the first substance is to be construed 
with the first predicate or attribute, the second with the second 
and so on successively. R. 3, 40, 12 g jjfpffar UTW JFUST eryuTOT 
=5 1 mrrir nvrr firefiN ^ utar ytri quaMren yTprf^r yrsrrn: (the 

kings possess the qualities of the five devas, Agni etc., viz. the 
glow [aushnya] of Agni, the strength [vikrama\ of Indra, etc.), 
Apasf. Dh. 1, 5, 8 g-f^r g- srraT ^ETT ofT tich'vmiw WRITfTfirfsr- 
usufh ott = >3 mm tot ett wTf =g^crr stt 

q° gf ufgiqgaf rf (whatsoever he, desirous to accomplish it, thinks 
in his mind or pronounces in words or looks upon with his eye). 

Ohapt. II. Pronouns. 

1. Personal pronouns and their possessives. 

256 . The personal pronouns are less used, than in English 
prono°ans. and many other modern tongues, as they are often not 

expressed, especially when implied by the personal end¬ 
ings of the verb ( 10 ). Nor are their oblique cases always 

wanted in Sanskrit, when undispensable in English. 
So in this sentence Hit. 24 nrft faiyrsr irssfq qfejxacmrw affey- 
HTUhr nrcrt Wtv.frf, the word qf%9Tra3>UT is at the same time ob¬ 
ject of m vcm , of srrfW, of ; it is of course put once, but 


1) I borrow that designation from P. 1, 3,10, which s. may be compared. 
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the pronouns referring to it are omitted as being easily supplied 
by the mind, whereas the English translator is bound to say »she 
[tHe cat] reached the young birds, took them to her hole and 
devoured them." Cp. ibid. 96 iirrsTH g^qu qrrrqr craTsi [sc. ^qq] 
rpEEf, Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 fqfimqq nsmpTtTTpr^, where the pro¬ 

noun ^qq^ though being construed with two verbs is put but once, 
Da§. 152 g- Frar qfqf|n: qfqfyf^njtning q qy ; m r.. 

CRT'S FT 5rT^TOT: 5Rqr: kurnfqq'p^q, sc. itft, as is plain by the fore¬ 
going TTflT and q. 

Likewise the possessive pronouns may be omitted, 
if there can be no doubt as to the possessor, especially 
of course when referring to the subject. Hit. 7 f SrMjp q u T; 

qr^irr [sc. rorwr] qqfqqcqq 2 ). 

257. 1 st and 2 d person. — The short forms of the acc., 
enclitic gen., dat . 3 ) are enclitic, and used therefore if there is 
forms. no s ^ res3 to be laid on the pronoun. It is useless to 
give examples of them, as they are met with on almost 
every page. The acc. qr and ?aT are however not so frequent 
as the other enclitic forms 4 J. 


1) By a common error the printed text has qqrFj. 

2) So was already taught by Patanjali (I, p. 62) qrfrfy o r Pq fT ci l fq fliy 

sr?rffirT3rfufu i q n rawf umfr ssrPqqrT fth fifri -tt tttt 

•o c^. \ \ 

trnrr Jnu tot %tt. 

3) Epic poetry affords sundry instances pointing to the fact, that the 
short forms of the gen. and dat. were once, it seems, available for all 
oblique cases. At least, R. 3, 43, 49 q is doubtless mrfsraTi and Mhbh. 1, 
230, 15q ; — rrwra. The former passage runs thus rroUTTU if iTr cat TT CTWJ-f 

(you must keep watchful in the hermitage), the latter qT F3T.qfr 

cRTsjf; rTTTJ q: Cp. Vamana's Stilregeln ch. (7 abdafuddhi, s. 11. 

4) As qT and qt, fcTT and fgt are easily exposed to be confounded in 
manuscripts, it is possible that the enclitical forms have sometimes 
disappeared in our texts, if the following word commenced by a 
consonant. At all events, they seem to occur oftener in the ancient 
dialect than afterwards. 
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258 . 

Their 

plural. 


259 . 

foPT and 

s 

H5TPT. 


They are of necessity unavailable, if some emphasis of 
the pronoun be wanted. For this reason they are forbidden: 

a) when heading a sentence, or in poetry even a pada, 

b ) when immediately after a vocative, which heads the 

sentence, c) when followed by some particles, that give 
them some emphasis, viz. ^r, err, See P. 8,1, 

18; 20; 24; 72. Mhbh. 1, 229, 24 FsrTU^PTrj: qq: 

[here fsit would not be allowed]; Ka§. on 8,1, 18 jgi firornyf 
Soft spTT5T ^efd 'eTfrr [sr. instead of qsqrefiu cannot be, as it heads 
the pada]; Hit. 110 ^T?rTf iqp^dirwr^qy nr cpTT: [urr not q, ac¬ 
cording to &)],; E. 3, 55, 22 qqrsr dtif qdfsr (— none but me); Malav. 
I, p. 21 5=ruarT: ffer rru ^ [not: q =ar] qq^qvdcStlll^aT-H'pn 

Rem. According to P. 8, 1, 25 they are also forbidden with verbs 
of seeing, when used in a metaphorical sense. 

The plural of the first person may refer either to a plurality 
of speakers at the same time or in most cases to we — 1 4 - others 
with myself. Similarly the plural of the 2 d person may be used, 
even when addressing one, for the sake of signifying you and 
others with you. Pane. 258 the monkey, being invited by the makara 
to go with him, declines, for says he gir are^ 'T uaqr t ii q y r qq 
iTgrq (we monkeys are living in the forest, and your abode is in 
the water). Mhbh. 1, 152, 26 Hidimba says to the single Bhima- 

sena criwTT 2TT3T. fspi^rfnwr qru gwjrch'q_ »I have been sent 

hither by my brother, who is eager to devour the flesh of all 
of you [viz. of your mother, your brothers and yours].” 

The pronoun of the 2 d person is used without respect to 
social relations; the singular is applied to superiors 
as well as to equals and to inferiors. The only case of 
qqq denoting a single individual is mentioned before (24). 

Yet, when addressing in a polite manner, one avails 
one’s self of H^TT»T, f. plur. f. — 

being a popular reduction both in form and meaning of 
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„Lord”. Like Spanish Usted, Italian Ella , 
>PTR, though being exponent of the second person, does 
agree with the 3 d person of the verb, therefore 
when addressing one, 
when addressing more 1 ). 

Item. Both modes of expressing the 2d person, either by the 
pronoun joPT or by the title itstpt may be used promiscuously. It 
is very common to see them used alternately. Pane. 73 Damanaka 
says to the lion qt a f ere r; srwdtrr msrpq'mdtrioi JSitu ([the bull] 
Sanj. is an herbivorous animal, but you [uott] and your [nsr] 
subjects feed on flesh); Kathas. 30,17 rrpwfS f nPTT] htut r h>i fuj iPmm 1 
pBUT-.■. sreft rfcT*>• • OftU ' fu (make her your wife by the (Mndhar- 
va-rite, in this way she will become yours). In the first book of 
the Hitopadefa (p. 35 of B. K. Vidyaratna’s ed.) the sly cat thus 
addresses the blind vulture T p ; d Soira iTOT q fnfu i: ua 1 

uaaj umij ntuoifp-i i a?fr irar^iur fawsruTs^jrr tw [a^r], 

as to the plural jprpr, ueppa: see 24. 

260 . By pointing out usrpr. as ^ le proper term for addressing in a po 
lite manner, it is by no means said it is the sole. Many other 
titles, such as signify sir, lord, reverend, master are used ac¬ 
cording to duty, custom, dignity, age. So holy men are duly 
addressed by imaPT, f- '-TTSTcTT, kings by jrsr:, respectable mer¬ 
chants and the like by aRTi, matrons by araf, the wife duly ad¬ 
dresses her husband by g-racr?:, the charioteer his prince by unnsTPT 
etc. As a rule a greater respect is shown by such titles than by using 
the general term usrpr^ (vocat. iff;). Another difference is this: they 
may as well denote the 3 d person as the 2 d , whereas iTSTT^T is only 
fit for denoting the 2d person. 

Moreover there are some general terms, made up of itcIPT pre- 


1) Instances of iTSTPT construed with the 2d person of the verb are 
extremely rare and the idiom undoubtedly vicious. So (!ankh. Grhy. 2, 
2, 8 rrarRaT^i instead of gfcTtaorSfjTPT^say, yc>5 are a brahmacarin.” 
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ceded by some pronominal prefix, viz. srjWBTPT, rT^rarr, rruaT^r- 
As niToTKT and rfjfiraT^ point at somebody absent, but tbe 
is always present, so tbe former two cannot refer but to a 3d per¬ 
son, but may denote as well the person spoken of as 

the person addressed. Utt. I, p. 1 the director thus addresses the 
spectators =srcr Teioj.... i y OT^ T a r fi t fad'ray.rt, but 

.Qak. YII Dushyanta when speaking of Qakuntala says 33 ^ 

Uojui srch-Hdr- 

261. For°the third person Sanskrit does not possess a 
jierson, proper personal pronoun , like our he , she , it. Its duties 
pressed* are discharged by demonstratives. When wanted to be 

emphasized, by R, RRR, RRT, otherwise by the obli¬ 
que cases derived from the pronominal roots R, RR, 
or what is practically the same, in the acc. by 
ym, wi’ plur. ^Ild, ^RT!, ^HlPl, in 

the other cases by the forms belonging to RRR. The 
nomin. is not expressed but with some emphasis. See 274. 

262. The possessive pronouns are relatively less used than 

Possess- 

the genitives of the personal ones. One will oftener 

. pro- __—r. _ 

nouns meet with RR R H**, HRR or RFRRt (a shashtlnsamasa 
216, 1°) than 

The difference, which exists in English between my 
and mine , your and yours etc., is not known in Sanskrit; 
or RR RVrl^R may be as well „my book” as ,,a 

book of mine,” also „the book is mine;” RRRRRTR 
of course cannot have the last meaning, for subject and 
predicate are by necessity unfit for being compounded. 

Eem. 1. Apart from the regular possessives of the 
2 1 person R^tR and R r R?lR, there exists also RR^T 



263. 

Reflex- 

ves. 


264. 
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derived from the polite H. Pane. 168 iT ayrumey rmt <£?•■ 

[ = UolrT; UTf° or H5tmT^°]- 

Eem. 2. The possessive of the 3d person is filter (if wanted 
yfrjhr )) tut here too the genitive of the demonstrative or a shash- 
tlrisamasa are generally preferred. 

The reflexive pronouns and illr^FT refer to all 

persons. — l.illrH F, acc. MIFTFPT, instr. 5TTFTRT etc. 
is the proper equivalent of English myself, your self, him¬ 
self, herself, itself, one's self; ourselves, yourselves, them¬ 
selves. It is always a masculine and a singular, even 
when referring to a plural or a notTmasculine. Properly 
it is a subst. meaning »soul, spirit, individuality” and in this mean¬ 
ing it has always remained in common use. But even when pro¬ 
noun, its origin is more or less perceptible. Occasionally it may 
be rendered as well by a pronoun as by a subst.'). 

2. generally — though not always — does duty of 
a possessive; it does denote the subject being possessor 
and may be rendered, according to sense, by my, your, 
his, her, our, their. Often it is compounded with its noun. 

Examples of when a refl. pronoun. — a) 3d per¬ 

son : Pane. 263 ouCrH r rM '^TT felt gift qfrT: (he himself brought the 
serpent to his dwelling); Var. Yog. 1, 19 of^sr swfsrcpiri 

*i tcf i fpT (if the king be himself not favoured by 

Destiny, he should charge his minister, who is, to destroy his 
enemy); Malat. II, p. 38 erraasyrr owmr ferr n-fiUTfUT-rgayrurcr 
q-p r^v r (Vasav., though betrothed by her father to king Sanj., gave 
herself to Udayana); R, 2, 64, 29 rTT uaFUr^R: VTS’T rfqfepif (both 
of them touched [the body of] their son); Pane. 184 epTsifH fh ' oi lr ^ r? 
il.jjMT-ir . (they. feeling themselves as if they were born again); — 

1) Compare the similar use though less developed of Latin animus, 
srrftTR fsRteyrrfu = animum oblecto. Pane. 160 have given 

him my heart = myself). 
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b) 1 st and 2d person: Hit. 107 WtOTT: Rot reft g OTcfirrfP (why should 
I not elevate my own rank?), Qak. I gi [U T ^»V,>V- r -r rUoiyjrMH 
(in the meanwhile, let us purify ourselves —), Qak. IV itwYrnOTHrfsr 
MttiH ' Oril POT (by your good actions yon ha\e got a husband becom- 
ing to yourself) ; — c) referring to a general subject: Pane. Ill, 
174 rr. cfrnffT rrr: OTT rr rrOTOTT yy fenr: (who does evil, certainly 
does not love himself). 

As appears from the instances quoted, the gen. ^ l rO- i: or wot 0 
in compounds are used to denote the reflexive possessive. There 
exists even a possessive wOTty, as Kad. I, 19 HcD J OTrOT y.' feqrfW 
(take him [the parrot] as yours). 

Rem. 1. It is plain, that rg yrftrr is said in the same meaning 


as OTOTT- R. 2, 6, 21 ^T5Tr] WOT OTPIR ^OT (TW -SpmOTpT- 
Rem. 2. The instrum, y ptvu when added to the reflexive lays 
stress -on the fact, that the subject is acting by himself. Mhbh. 
1, 158, 30 mjOTOTTOTrTWTT (help yourself); Pane. 276 rr wPottotot- 
OT TOT - TT aferr (I cannet bear my own self); R. 3, 47, 1 j^ftt] OT- 
mrMH ' mf EI W (Sit& named herself [to her guest]) J ). 

265. Examples of sg. — a) 3d person: Nala 3, 13 yi PwOT l. 


OTTT sri%rr: ryrr g-gOT (scorning as if it were at the moon’s splendour 
by her own brightness); Pane. 230 yytOT wot 3 rsm fc i q^r i OT Fr: (then 
at daybreak he rose and went out of his house); Qak. I ^TT THofefcK - 
nrarr. tOTFITCTOTfcr. etc. (these girls of the hermitage, 

o # 

with watering-pots as to suit their size); — b) l»t and 2d per¬ 
son: Pane. Ill, 177 ?a. (I will dry up my 

body); Hit. 137 njiTprsTOT pw ufsruqfpt (when 

residing abroad it will be hard for us to go to our own country); 
Qak. VI roFrfy tsr fSralnrTsrer (and you, do your duty without 
fault); Vikram. I, p. 2 rgy OTOTKsrsrftOTTTOTOT :TOT 5 : (you are re¬ 
quested to listen with attention on your seats). 

Yet ^sr is not necessarily a possessive. It may also be equi¬ 
valent to WOT- Hit. 109 JSIW pnOT OTnrTOT^== OTrW) (‘1°; Pane, 
305 mOT rOTOTpsTri yTOTOT (I will not give him, what I have earned 


1) OTcWT may even stand alone. ffathas. 25, 133 I WOr (I will 

go [by] myself); Kumaras. 2, 54. 
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myself), here syiUTrarW — rsnVr” = g Tfr p -f l ^r 0 ; Schol. on R. 2, 40, 
39 pjTt rrmp pranf tBregrTfT T cTST (R. saw his mother and the 
king following after himself). This idiom is less frequent in classic 
literature than in commentaries and the like 1 ). Note ^nri »by 
one’s self” f. i. Kathas. 34, 56; 37, 49. 

As ?o( may be — aiy rr, it has also a possessive; viz. ^ptv. Pane. 
162 

Rem. 1. poss. ^foRkr, is a deminutive of m and as 

to its form, but there is scarcely any difference of meaning. Nala 
5, 40 fra- owT^mr sotr Pane. 233 ssravhnira' 

mf- : r graftal (it is but your own kin you take regard of). 

Rem. 2. Like Latin suits, sar also signifies »one’s relations,” 
sone’s property,” 2 ) therefore, ssrjFTi »one’s kindred, one’s family, 
attendance,” ScPT. »one’s goods,” »one’s whole property.” 

266. As a third reflexive we may.consider fer „own,” as 

it may not rarely be rendered by the possessive pronoun. 
Pane. 56 the king says to his daughter sgsftaff.sq’ rcTOT fSrsWrrf ovrr 
*PT ma>gumi<uifff (y°u must to day exhort your husband, that he 
may destroy my enemies). Inversely ^~r niay also be = sown:” 
Kathas. 39, 53 ssrgw mfer myvrt rmrr gw 

267. The reflexives are not bound to refer exclusively to 
the grammatical* subject. In passive sentences they often 

refer to the agent, in clauses and the like to the main 
Subject. Instances hereof have already been given in 204 and 
205, viz. Pane. 263; Pane. Ill, 174; Kad. I, 19; Hit. 137; Yikram. 
I, p. 2. Here are some more: Pane. 24 rr gftyrir epr nvr mrer 
f&ssrra rr roi i' rin i ^ imt here mrqnrfmmr: is of course apTwft 

-sfirnw: ; R. 2, 11, 22 srmiirnT fr^r pr?rr s&fcarT tcrerer cpr: sc. i aspr. 

Rem. On the other hand, one may meet "with instances of 
pronouns not-reflexive, in such cases as where one might expect 


1) As it is good Sanskrit, it makes doubtful how to explain ssr 0 in 
such compounds as S5rjpvr> ScftPT:, whether = 55Rn JppL or = ssf 

2) Qapvatakopa ed. Zachakiae, vs. 187 ?sr5l5^f cTsVFT yi(Hyirmc4Uf- 



268 . 

«ra*r 


260 . 

Reci 
procal 
pro¬ 
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y-Jt-fT 
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reflexives. So R. 3, 62, 3 rc wai>ff i m srnsrrfu:. yrarrfrfq' siftf- ft 

[not fspt or ^Ir^l-I :]; Kathas, 36, 102. 

The indeclinable does nearly the same duty 

as Latin ipse. It may be added to some other pronoun. Mhbh. 1, 
161, 8 ft Fof^ srv U T cfr r | : teiudoildW : (nor am I desirous of my own death). 

The reciprocal pronouns , ^TTfrT^ 

have almost assumed the character of adverbs. As a 

rule, they are used in the acc. of the masc. tWJ l*'MH 
etc. while being applied to every gender and every 
case-relation. Qak. I 3 b [gwf] q^e^ddyildiUd ': (the two friends 
look at each other); Yikram. I, p. 18 t j pi Tfft WStrT: (they shake 
hands); Pane. 216 ^ qypqj (and in this manner dis¬ 

cord arose between them); Dag. 151 3 ifr yrror gtsoTUft strtT- 

.dqi ' dn-i pt f jcji r af TFT (both, either by shame or by confusion, do 
not open their soul to each other); Qank. on Ch. Up. p. 42 ptgt- 
-l[dd^d[ umill^ Ttfr (the principle of life and the sun are identical 
to one another); Pat. I, p. 426 grid am tWa sfeuut nrm^rw 

TrfHVUFTRt chClifq^q[ UaRTT naTFT- Cp. also Kam. 2 , 42; Malay. I, 
p. 24; KathAs. 2, 41 etc. 

Yet they admit also of other case-endings, f. i. Pane. Ill, 200 q^q . 
psr iwffui ' & ^ ; - a Pri ?RT 5 r: (they who do not observe the weak 
points of each other); Harshac. 2 HSTUTr^RreT fSrarrjTi nT 3 yUotu^(dis¬ 
putations arose between them). So Nala 5, 32 ftt lyFUTTr; crtFTT- Nala 
1, 16 the acc. is depending on the prep, crivt- And so on. 

See KAg. on P. 8 , 1, 12 vArtt. 9 and 10; vArtt. 10 teaches the 
optional employment of forms in “Wr, if feminine and neuter 
words are concerned f. i. ^rl'|r(^TU [or °pir | STTyrtiTcpT — 5 U 5TT* 
pn — ulsiud;- 

The same meaning is carried by the adverb m: 
(mutually), which is not less used. 

2. Demonstratives, Relatives, Interrogatives. 

In ancient language the demonstratives are often 
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Demon¬ 
stratives: 
general re¬ 
marks. 


271. 

Difference 
of employ¬ 
ment be¬ 
tween 
them. 


indicating the things they are to point at in a more 
significant manner than in modern tongues. For this 
reason, when translating from the Sanskrit, it is many 
times indispensable to render demonstrative pronouns 
otherwise, f. i. by the pronoun he, she, it, by the, by 
adverbs {here, there), sometimes even by putting instead 
of them the very noun, they are referring to. In the 
same way, indeed, the demonstratives of Latin and Greek 
must be translated. 

We will dispense here with adducing instances exemplifying 
each of the somewhat freer translations, as have been named. 
It will suffice giving a few samples of Sanskrit demonstr. pro¬ 
nouns to be rendered by English adverbs. Pane. 201 iff fi) stiiotfM 
ysr W fiwfFT (say, woodcock, here on the river¬ 

side a holy devotee stands); Yikr. I, p. 15 the king says to his 
charioteer tjrT 35 ; (— here is that mountain-top); Oak. 

IY Kanva asks »where are Oarngarava and Qaradvata,” they answer 
WTsrFpTT S 5 T: (Reverend, here we are). From the Vaidik writings I 
add Ath. Y. 1 , 29, 5 -j^tt ryfr vrrTrfr^ rrrcek btst: (there the sun 
has risen and here has my spell). 

Of the four demonstratives, used in classic Sanskrit, 
and are opposite to FT and 3TFTT. Their diffe¬ 
rent nature is well described by a vernacular gramma¬ 
rian, when pronouncing that is expressive of near¬ 
ness but STFft of remoteness, and that WFFT implies pre¬ 
sence but FT absence '). Indeed, both and ?I J T J T point 
at something near to the speaker or his time, whereas 


1) See the karika, quoted in a foot-note on p. 188 of QsinaMAMATA- 
gARMAit’s edition of Mrcchakatl (Majumdar’s series): 
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Wt and *T indicate something remote either by space 
or by time. Therefore, the latter couple may he com¬ 
pared to Lat. tile and isle , Gr. exelm , Engl, that , the 
former to Lat. hie , Greek oxnoq and o'Se, Engl. this. 

The difference between them will appear better when perusing 
Sanskrit texts, than from instances detached from the context 
they are taken out. Yet, here are several, which may give some 
idea of it. 

1. ^sr and uim- — Yikram. I, p. 14 Purffravas points with his 

hand to Urvagt her attendance: ^rTT: says he jp-pr jpr H WT: 
Muut ' rf (Lat. hae .amicae —); 1ST ala 3, 4 Indra declares to Hala the 
name of himself and his comrades : s twRpst rWcMUmti ’ crfuit* •• • 

cnTf-senrfir urnra' (Lat. ego Indrus, hie Agnis etc.). 

2. sruT and pr. — ITala 3, 2 Nala asks the devas, for what pur¬ 
pose they wish him to be their messenger cftjjrar g-ptnir jtt ffer- 
?T;iftf; fj^t rraT cMW , here both iFfdr and htt answer to Latin istej — 
Mudr. II, p. 77 the minister Raxasa, when hearing from his spy 
that the physician, whom he had despatched to empoison king 
Candragupta, had been prevented from performing that plot by 
the vigilance of Canakya, exclaims 515 -; tc^di srpi ^ ft Ira': 
here both and pf are — Lat. Me. 

3. Examples of this and that in opposition to one another. — Ch. 

Up. 2, 9, -1 OT-irritrtnTTpdirT. Frf v qf q rrr fg r uaffti (let 

him meditate on that sun. it is on that all these beings [here 

on earth] are depending upon) ibid. L 3, 2 pkih 3 pprpj =srTPTf 
gtstiitoFirntrit )ftt (this breath here and that sun there are indeed 
the same, this is hot and that is hot); Utt. II, p. 27 

rrf§rar: hoc illucl studiorum impedimentum »that well-known hin¬ 
drance now presents itself.” — In the first act of the Mudraraxasa 
the minister Canakya, after having put the jeweller Candanadasa 
into prison, thus expresses his contentment: fprcTW^ g ~TRTpreBT:itHrT-: 

rracTTWTUft WTUTT =T>f rTOTrfa fWTT: 
refers to Raxasa, and to Candanadasa. In Latin 

one would say likewise: ut hie in illius re adversa suae vitae. 
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204 § 271—274. 

jacturam facit, sic profecto et ille vitam pro niliilo putabit in 
hujus calamitate. _ In the Vikramorvagi king Purtiravas designates 
his beloved Urvagi by the pronoun nro , as long as he knows 
her present and sees her (1 st act), but in the second act, when 
thinking her absent, he speaks of rRnt , expresses his disap. 

pointment about her female attendant coming tot FWT, 

and says on account of her qfepit ctOTftr fer5VPTT FTTJTimfFT w. 

— whereas in the first act, when looking at her 
face, he admires ^ exclaims dir ri ofei-i : ^f§:, is uneasy, as 

mor rorefror: is noticed by him. 

Though -qrj may be styled the emphatic mm, both pronouns 
are sometimes used almost promiscuously. Mhbh. 1, sarga 154 Kunti 
asks Hidimba, who she is: »are you a deity of this forest?” 
enrol jonrr, Hidimba answers urfrtrtsalvr aror etc. In the second 
act of the Vikramorvagi the king offering a seat to CitralekM 
says ^rororromro, in the first act of the Mudraraxasa Canakya to 
Candanadasa -yqrororrojFTro. 

WT — not — is the proper word, if the speaker 
wishes to denote something belonging to himself by a de¬ 
monstrative rather than by the possessive of the 1 8t - 
person. may signify „this arm of mine,” oh 

O 

o oriixuc , hoc bracchium. Vikram. II, p. 46 Pururavas laments 
pyrfrorfS: crrororror: — viz. qq, Mrcch. IY, p. 141 ^ ^ 

rot rociTa;: UT^-sfro-ror 5TT (I feel no remorse nor fear on account 
of the rash deed, I have committed). 

Hem. Hence sir ror: a modest phrase to designate the speaker 
himself, cp. Greek oh o xvyp. Yikram. II, p. 56 the king when 
taking his leave from Ur vagi says roffertsjr ror,; Mrcch. VII, p. 

238 Carudatta tells his friend, he longs for Vasantasena prw ilira 

Vrrrohro<wrro=tf'Str ron; Dag. 164 dt>u:rrihirroTcfrfr 

(my lord has much gratified his most obedient servant). 

Panini -teaches, there is some difference in the flexion of p 2 , 4, 

32-34. 

according to its being used either when referring 
to somebody or something already spoken of before, or 
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anva - 
dega. 


when pointing at or showing. In t he former case 1. the cases, 
derived from the root?T are treated as enclitics,2.the accus.is 
^•FT, ^'TFT, i n the singular, ^HM, 'pTTFT 

in the plural, in the dual, B. the instr. of the 

sing. <£*FT, ^*4til, 4. the loc. of the dual is 
It is in such instances of anvadega (reference to some¬ 
thing already named before), that the pronoun bears 
almost the character of our he , she, it. — 1. wr etc. enclitic: 
Mrcch. I, p. 55 u im£rercr<rifjrti svrt qy: chrti-rtiqRsrti' i 

aid tv q (if a man has by Destiny been reduced 

to poverty, then even his friends become enemies to him), Q&k. I 
^rrfusiFT^r i ygr ujfprrut (these girls 

of the hermitage approach hither, it is pleasant-to look on them), 
Vikram. I, p. 2 qiyBr^srr crayt cfjatui i y^nuit fir^rart- 

fartdgp T uavr =ftj;#Ju)q*errer; — 2. instances of etc, Mhbh. I, 
Paushyap. rttp ua iMM'-irKrt ritcTPrt Iftit (he made his compliment to 
his teacher and spoke to him), Vikram. Ill, p. 72 gjn g?r rrsr tffwit 
Son.... yid^rtrtdtyilfcfTrtqTif qfrtqitrtrti'fa, 17313 13,24 pit urui^urtrcnju- 
^ T rtU T r TT rtrtdHW 1 VTdiHdid wrpHchH^ (her the king’s 

mother saw from the balcony, as she was followed by the crowd, 
and said to the nurse: »go and bring her to me”), Mhbh. 5, 16, 
29 Indra receives a deputation of devas, rshis etc., and after being 
addressed by them - gcrra ^nrafauror, Ait. Br. 1, 29 treats of the 
two ^f&ufu (carts in whieh the soma-herb is carried) in § 6 
gotrt-rt T UTUrtT: JWpfaT, ibid. 1, 30, 3 ^nfr refers to wrt'M, men¬ 
tioned before. 


XB. The instr. and seem to be extremely 

rare; FFT at least and 5FPTT are regularly used, when 
anvddeqci is required. Malav. I, p. 14 the minister of king Agni- 
mitra reads a letter from the king of Vidarbha; when asked about 
its contents, he answers to Agn. [not: wfafal- 

fafrTvr. And so often. 
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275. likewise points at somebody or something known, 

The pro- 

nounwami an d therefore, like it is fit for doing duty of the 

,t 3 ment° y pronoun he, she, it. Tet, they are not synonymous. 
Like Greek, especially Homeric, <5, >j, ri, it signifies, that 
the person or thing referred to is well-known, or has 
been named just before, or will be named forthwith. 
It is therefore never an enclitic, and is sometimes = 
Lat. ille, sometimes rr is „the afore said.” Hence its fit¬ 
ness to be rendered by „the.” When referring to the 
relative <1, it may be equivalent to „he,” German derjenige. 
It is also used to indicate the changing of the subject, f. i. 

or = »the other said, answered.” Yet it 

may as well point at the same throughout a succession 
of sentences, in which case one is inclined to put it at 
the head, as Da§. 12 orrusormuru cvitvu umuih mnur 55 urnr- 

frl'*V-] Vlfo . forge crt^f&irc41.. * * uf-TU*n T I7T J hfala 1,5 

Bhima king of Vidarbha has been named, it follows u nsrw nf nrr- 


3T-3T7TFT- • • • • rgpvnx^ ayifonfom mu.ff [viz. yrnf] rr ukr: [the 

aforesaid Bh.] . - ^ — —*■ n " 




the examples adduced 271 ,3°. 

Examples: 1. of g- — ille (the well-known, the famous). Q4k. 
VII rTr^fc U r g rf^Simuyrfr usifu: (the renowned thunderbolt, Indra’s at¬ 
tribute, Lat. fulmen illud Jo vis). 

2. sr — »the afore said.” Qak. IV Kanva says to Qakuntala 
omufjcr stfwT ugsfjuuT usnua muft mji?r usr uijusnufl;, here 
»as she” means of course Qarmishtha; Kathas. 27, 109 otikjt- 
?ror fonj -myrui v-u uay ftrwT• u<r ^TyroTU3crrr:i (110)rr nTufo®rr- 

mrrwwf hj i murr. sa^^rygit arfotj 0Tf|xriforT: i (111 )ft st 

nfavgygtm rl^jf rTf^UTITt jrarfo^Kl^fo-sfy 

afoch ' f i u git hu hup uuW]^ ( s <> me teacher of the brahmana class 
had seven disciples, brahmanas they too. Once because of famine 
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he despatched these disciples to beg one cow from his father-in- 
law, who was rich in cows. They set out, suffering much from 
hunger, to the foreign country, where dwelled that man, and 
begged a cow of the father-in-law of their teacher, in his name. The 
father-in-law gave them one, fit to procure [them] a livelihood). 
Here we have several instances of g referring to something men¬ 
tioned before, and even such accumulation as in vs. Ill If... fr 
g f gg-T etc., pointing at the disciples, fr at the father-in-law, gfTo 
at the teacher. It is, indeed, always allowed to employ gr many 
times in the same sentence, though pointing at different persons or 
things, f. i. Mhbh. 1, 2, 395 tfr rnwr srucFisr-pra 1 i farmr dgrarlr 
vr srf5j?rer i trout =et uTTriwr sranrra i FTvtr qwT Uorfb hst =st 

O -o \ . CO -- -o 

rrtJT ^cf, the last words mean: »of the one as well as of the other.” 

3. g when adj. — »the.” R. 3, 35, 27 a tall fig-tree is described, 

whose branches are of enormous size: Frairrsrnr..vrrRrra^r 

fTT: STHsTT: [“the branches of which]” ggdffrgnWTT:; Utt. II, p. 29 
one asks g-g g yr^T ' fi fi tnv np: gfffH (but what is the king doing 
now?) another answers gg frgr cfirtpsalw: {the king has 

commenced an agvamedha). 

4. g in correlation with g — Germ, derjenige. Mhbh. 1, 74, 40 
UT itraf ut iTir syrr rrr uraf UT Uffram- Generally the relative clause 
precedes, see 452, 2 d and 455. 

Rem. Now and then g refers to persons or things not ex¬ 
pressed, but only implied by the foregoing. Mhbh. 1, adhy. 157 
it is told, that Kunti and her strong son Bhimasena hear cries 
of distress in the house of the worthy brahman, whose hospita¬ 
lity they are enjoying of. Though the family of the brahman 
has not been named in the foregoing, vs. 10 introduces them by 
the pronoun gpr- The same idiom exists in Latin. 

276. H may point at a general subject, see 12. Occasio¬ 
nally it may be rendered by „such a one.” Mhbh. l, 158, 31 
ud v il-i iv iUt-'TTfyT ^yrrfu =sr mura (raxasas, it is told, know the dharma, 
nor would such a one kill me); Kumaras. 5, 83 g dt 

swsfr i srtnrfd n-. vr muwcK (uot only he, who speaks evil 

oT the mighty, but likewise he, who listens to a such, commits a sin). 
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Rem. When put twice, r means smanifold, various, all sorts 
of —R. 3, 9, 31 WRTR Sfi ^ f Sren mjrTrT. IOTWf ftftpiHjR:, 

Kathas. 29, 169 r^J t =R Rpg iy (, RM) H (— with all sorts of 

civilities —) For the rest r put twice is mostly met with in the 
apodosis after a double jt: preceding. Nala 5, 11 jfef 1% jysT RRT rr 
rtot (287). This repeated r has accordingly a distributive 
meaning, see 252, 3°. 

With added to it, fT = „the very,” often „the 

sameLat. idem. For the rest comp. 398. 

Pane. 172 msrsr srr yysrT rfrrr: (the same two men keep 
counsel together); ibid. V, 26 rtr 1%Rluaidchyt i Pi rtr i rrr afs- 
^•qihfrTT rRcf ll VRTUTOTT f&y%T. RyEf: R I STT^J: WR RRRtfR 

(his senses are the same, without defect; his name is 
the same; his is the same vigour of mind, the same speech; yet — 
how curious it is — the self-same man, when having lost the 
splendour of his wealth, becomes forthwith a stranger). The latter 
example shows, that if r is plainly conveying the meaning »the 
same,” ysr may be omitted, cp. Oh. Up. 5, 4, 2 rifwrTfer-j ifr. 

FT may be added to other demonstratives, to personal 
pronouns, to relatives. As to the last combination 
W< fT,see 287.—FT and the like, 

etc. mostly are to express the worth of a con¬ 
clusive particle, therefore, for this reason, then,” as will 
be shown further on, when describing the connection of 
sentences, see 445. 

Some other observations on the demonstratives. — 
1 In compounds, R?y and yR?y are considered as the themes, which 
represent r and ycr; likewise rr, cRR, VRTr, rsrr 1 ) are respec¬ 
tively the thematic shapes of r^r, f3TR, aRR, otr- — rrr and 


1) By this orthography here andelsewhere I follow the rules of Sanskrit 
euphony; etymological reasons would rather require to write Ry, ^R^.etc- 
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are seldom used in compounds, if they are, the neuter (tjtt, 
=g^*) is employed. But, as a rule, ppur and jth are substituted for 
them. In other terms: in compounds, has the meaning of 

Lat. Me and pt 7 T_ that of Lat. is or ills. Mrcch. I, p. 3 the director 

informs the public air ffsrpir UUT#r btioifari l:. 

^dcTif in etc., while speaking of the poet of the piece he has named. 
Kathas. 64, 25 ^gT3fT urr rTgVTrT^ (he was prevented from injuring 
them by a passer-by), here PTSVTT^refers to TPrrm:.. ptutst: [sc. pruTU:] 
in vs. 24. 

Idiom: 2. The idiom, represented by Latin is pavor __ ejus rei pavor i) is 

is J a Z not unknown in Sanskrit. Mhbh. 1, 6, 11 Agni says fgjirtrr ait rr 

rei sttutr cpfsr ; nrar sriThsu:, here srir cyfdsh*r: = srvr farrcrei ] arfu 0 (who 
pavor. 

is not afraid of my curse, who has an escape from it ?). Pane. 
158 a boy has been turned out of doors by his father n fTpfRlfTr T:. 
The author proceeds pr =ar htt itfstt, apparently 

is here = prear |f3r:UTpttrer] fSial^T »by despair caused by this ex¬ 
pulsion”. Cp. Kumaras. 3, 17, Kath&s. 1, 39. 

3. In formulae one uses urfr as significative of the proper name 
f °l“ a ' of him, whom the formula is to be applied to. When employing 
them, the proper name is substituted for it. See f. i. Par. G-rhy. 
1, 18, 3 TOf (rter sr^: STfPT, A§v. Grhy. 1, 20, 5. 
neuters 4. In the archaic dialect, especially in the liturgical books, 
mor^' the acc. of the neuter singular of demonstratives is often used 
strati- adverbially. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6 ^rfuTTrr 3RT: PoUT PTTUUTTHreT- 

used as n sr f Tg; UOTR:. ■ •. Ptttt Rtck sTJTtH, here ^rpir^ means »in this case.” 
adverbs. Cp ibid 1; 4j 2; i, 15, 4, Ch. Up. 4, 2, 1 ^ = »then,” etc. etc. 
The classic language has retained adverbial functions of put and 
UPT, see 444 and 483. 

280. The interrogative pronoun is 37. Its comparative 
^FIJ and its superlative 37FFT are likewise used. The po- 


1) See f. i. Livy 21,46,7 Numidae ab tergo se ostenderunt. Is pavor 
perculit Romanos. Cp. Vies. Aen. 1, 261, Nepos Lys. 3,1. 

U 
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inter- sitive 3T simply asks „who ?” „what?” -which ?”, ^FJrTT 

roga- ' » 

tires. j.^ e u i er , arc p. Eag .whether „ which of the two ?”, 37??*? 
„ who etc. of many?” They are wanted both in direct ques¬ 
tions and in the so-called indirect questions. One says, 
therefore, 37T *T'3T'T (who are you?), 


37rTp (which of these two is Devadatta ?), Yikram. 

I, p. 5 qf^TT m 37FPR JTFT* FT FTTRR: 

(is it known, in what direction the rascal has de¬ 
parted?). Cp. 411. 

If wanted, 3T may be the former part of a bahuvrihi. 


Dag. 30 ^fT rj T ^ Tf&q'fh". fdi-uaicr: (what is the name of the chief of 
this encampment?); ibid. 74 — an ascetic speaks — ; 

_• A A A -*'■ r^r A r-. r- _A c-v A 

cRT yTFTT -cwi TcFTMTToTT7 I T^OYcrTT* 


Eem. 1. The distinction between cfr, cfiny and is not always 
strictly observed. Ram. 1, sarga 38 Rama asks Vigv&rnitra, which of 
the two, Kadrh or Yinata will have one illustrious son, and who sixty 
thousand sons qwr. cFT^ot: gift here eff is used, not 

cRrry- — Pane. 284 mui^muq-rawrr qw srwrt faw: (for which of the 
six well-known expedients, sdma etc., it is now the fit time?) heresprer 
is used within the proper sphere of cfTrur._R. 2, 85, 4 Bharata asks 


Guha cfrfq-qT nfhwrih *q^TiTTSR q^rr, though the country is wholly un¬ 
known to him, and he, therefore, does not want to be informed »whe- 
ther” but»which” of the many ways will conduct him to Bharadvtija 1 ). 

Rem. 2. On the faculty of putting in the same sentence two or 
more interrogative pronouns referring to dilferent things, see 409, 2° 


At the outset 37 was both an interrogative and 
an indefinite pronoun, ep. Lat. qds , Gr. rU and rig. 
In classic Sanskrit it has occasionally still the function 
of an indefinite; yet, as a rule, 37 is then combined 


1) Cp. 246 and the foot-note 1) on page 188 of this book. 
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indefi- with some particle: or or Hence 

nites. *s *s.> 

are the proper indefinite pronouns , ex¬ 
pressing some{any)body , some{any)thing\ some, any. To 
them we must add ^r, for this word, properly mean¬ 
ing „one,” does not rarely duty as an indefinite, and 
is to be rendered by „some” and even by the so-called 

article „a.” — m is „every; all.” 

grfvjH, Instances of cftWh, cfnru, it is superfluous to give. As 

etc. and to ^ = »a.” R. 2, 63, 32 ^htjU IT (I am hit by an arrow), Dag. 25 

^ 5Fr ’ cE j i fSr<ch f iq ' - ' ^iT^ny fsrarei'JTTd (once in 

some forest I saw some brahman being about to be hurt by the 
crowd of my companions). Even etc. may be = »a”: Dag. 

132 grr cfr i %f«. T rT uf T STtHl (she was delivered of a son). It is consist- 
ent, that may also be combined with some other indefinite. 
KatMs. 27, 89 crwtwtsrw srfirrsT: UTV: cKM ' cti 'p l 1 (an honest servant 
in the house of some merchant), Pane. 9 

Kathas. 1, 56 may be an instance of the sole gj, bearing the 
character of an indefinite: hmI d i mly) 37: (and nobody else knows 
it). Cp. R. 2, 32, 42 cjnfter fin dryqy srarafu (choose something else, 
if you have made up your mind). 

farasr. Rem. 1. The old dialect possessed a synonym of ud> viz. fasa; 
in the classic language it is no more used, save in some standing 
phrases as fasa iyar., being the name of some special class of deities, 
fmzr anry or simply fa s a u "the Universe.” 

U5T* Rem. 2 ad is = »every” and »each,” ad': ''everybody,” adu 
"everything.” Nala 20,6 ad: ud u ftTUlfu uddf mtdr 3T5IU (not 
everybody does know everything, nobody is omniscient). 

1) According to the Petrop. Diet, the indefinite pronoun grtvsinwas made 
in a latter period than the other combinations, as it does not 
occur in the older literature, Manu included (see. II, p. 6 s.v. gf). Tet 
in the Mahitbharata and the Ramayana ga-sfu and such adverbs as 
apjqafu are as well met with as those in °f%jy and °ga. R. 2, 52, 45 gj 
and 55liu are separated by % fsFT gTW cRntfu* 
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282. By adding to the foresaid indefinite pronouns the nega¬ 
tion R - one expresses the negative indefinites „nobody, 

nothing, no, none.” It is indifferent at what place one 
puts the negation. Naia 3, 24 q-fsrgprf a rrr frfSrs y stfrp (nobody 
saw me, as I entered), Hit. 95 afawra ^r ft rT (we 

have no livelihood), M. 9, 26 q- f bia r dY -sfer qvsiu (there is no dif¬ 
ference), Kathas. 34, 120 - iT d l rH (there nobody could 

be named poor). 

It is not only said rr <r,vm and rr cpr-sm, but also a ar fSigfo. 
Pane. 71 rr T%r% 7 WiVETT^T_ (he said not a single word). 

283. There are several words for „ other’ ’ ,viz. 5F*T, ^TQT, ^TJT 

Other” • V ’ 

how 3rF7. Of these is the most common and has the 

expres- \ ^ 

seJ. most general meaning. 

1. ijttx generally denotes »somebody or something else.” In such 
phrases as a.7j ib p 'T pfr r, »once on a day” it is almost — crrfsrrj. Yet 
it may also signify r.the other.” So Hit. 102 when a messenger 
wishes to speak secretly to the king, the king removes his attendance 
rTrft pm rpit ^ fejFTt m i vrrr -sr^ nrtT: (— the others withdrew). 

2. g-qp properly means »the subsequent, the following;” hence 
it has got also the meaning of mother,” but commonly it retains 
its proper nature of signifying what is named in the second place. 
Mrcch. I, p. 55 vrr p y f ha iT i prrqtrpT (this is Radanika, but this 
other, who is she?). 

3. qp is etymologically related to our far, and accordingly it 

serves also to denote the opposite of ra. Hence it displays all shades 
of meaning, as are directly opposite to the notion of sown, pro¬ 
per.” It may be sometimes = sstrange” and sstranger,” some¬ 
times — senemy,” sometimes also when used in a broader sense 
= »other.” Nala 3, 8 gwr rr tfTfracfiW. mTtwpram|yr cTjsp 

(how should a man bear to speak in thiB way for the sake of 
another to a woman, whom he desires for himself?). Mrcch. I, p. 
55 rr ggj q fit does not become a man to look on the wife of 

his neighbour). Its adjective qpcfrkr = alienus. Q&k. IV WT 
cFrrrr qpcRtn pa' (a daughter is a possession one cannot call one’s own). 
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4. Hie comparative of the pronominal root bears a strong 
affinity to Latin alter. It is used, indeed, to signify »the one 5 ’ and 
»the other” of two. Brh. Ar. Up. 1, 4, 4 srg a trT ^We r g Ti o r ^ g 3777 :, cp. M. 
4, 137, Kathas. 19, 50. When dual or plural, it denotes the other 
of two parties. Mrcch. I, p. 33 q w mcTT qr ra rT y , 

Mudr. Y, p. 184 prat nwr ?r =rq: craT-Trwr q^hit uPt chW-i-H ?r. ■. .ijrrfrq 

^fcri<si<ywi4i ffwrsr yiiiiriTn. — Cp. 217, 2. 

Rem. 1. To the foresaid pronouns we may add fqq »different,” 
as it sometimes may be rendered by »Other.” Kag. on P. 2, 3, 29 
fSfpft IH_ = tl-ifl' <701 IH- 

Rem. 2. wxt and =gqr, when qualifying some noun, may be 
used in a somewhat particular manner., Pane. p. 77 contains the 
story of the jackal who, being hunted by a band of dogs, fled to 
some dyer’s and there jumped into a pot filled with dye. As he 
got out, he had got a blue colour, rETTuy H-d) 

TOTU Tg f v jvr srrq:- Here sgtq- yiyitoT: means »the other, namely the 
dogs,” not »the other dogs.” Compare ibid. p. 83 
ftf: qftere rfrr tq 1 (Tot ^ itfvsnrnrmmm! uPu- Here 

does not mean »other panters etc.,” but mothers, namely a panter, 
a crow and a jackal.” Cp. R. 2, 71, 61qqjT fejorr = »some widow,” 
Schol. asraiTi r K T F s i ol^t fr — The same idiom exists in Latin and 

Greek, f. i. Od. j3, 411 y.\irvip §’s’i«ij ov ti it knurr xt, sy§ '&K\xi cipeuxt. 

284. B Either,” Lat. alt eruter, is expressed by ^Trl ^". Mudr. 
IY, p. 146 HiTl^ijYichrli' si^lfrb 

BQn ' ' 

^ denotes »one out of many,” cp. rjrqq (280). Pane. 12 

dfq fljqfu i q ruqqgiatSrhT 1 a 1-1 it fariq q qfsrarw (I will arrange it by means 
of one of the six expedients: samdhi, mgr aba etc.). Likewise 
»see f. i. Dag. 101. 

How »neither” is to be expressed, may appear from these exam¬ 
ples. Ch. Up. 5, 10, 8 gwfrab qrqfq cfTfiynT =5PT qT-TtqTfq IJFTTf^t UorfUT 
(on neither of these two ways these foresaid beings are moving), 
Pane, 50 <fr ^rsrfq q ^rr^JTrT; (neither of them will know it). 

285. For denoting „one.... another” one may repeat 

or or W', or use them alternatively; 

mi may also be used, except in the first link. If 
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tive 
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287. 

How 

gene¬ 

ralized. 


there are more links, they may alternate in various 

manners. As to F3FT.... = „ first... . secondly” 

see 439. 

Examples: 1. of ... srj. R. 2, 108, 15 £fir- 

(if what is consumed by one, goes into the body 
of another —), Mhbh. I Paushyap. i74 g^ fo r ^uT ig g c?;ra TifoWsrui 
BT TyZ T Ti^ e rFZ T g cT fo (you do other things, my prince, than 

what you should have done). — 2. of cjrferT, etc. Pane. 297 
h-sfb FTTpPTRT JTfTT (and as he struck 

them, some of them died, some others had their heads broken and 

began to cry violently), M. 9, 32 - etfosuy. • • fop, — 3. 

of more links connected. Yarah. Brh. 32, 1 fofo^OTTlJcJi ^syu* 
kforfer|WT i wTpf^ftjrrafo^qHgpfo =srnfo i gfowrT'Sfo^^r fofnr: 
f%rft Urf-yfeR qrptiwr i gifogp:'?rr f^ri u T g(Mit i f : (>some say that 

an earthquake is caused by some huge animal living in the midst 
of the waters; others, however, that it arises when the elephants 
of the quarters, being tired of the earth’s load, are taking breath; 
a wind falling down upon earth with noise, as if struck by another 
wind, say some; others, however, maintain that it is ordained by 
unseen powers; other masters again narrate the following,” p. 140 of 
Keen’s translation). Cp. Nala 12, 87. 

The relative pronoun is H. A full account of its em¬ 
ployment will be given in the Section, in which there will 
be treated of clauses and relative sentences. Here it suffices 
to point out that *T and FT are standing complements of 
one another. 

Rem. The comp, and superl. zrup JfiVT are restricted to the 
archaic dialect. 

The relative pronoun may be generalized in various 
ways: a) by putting ^ twice, then HT H-' — „ whosoever,” 

and it requires FT in the apodosis; b) by adding to it 
one of the indefinite pronouns so as to make up the com* 
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bination ^iTWT, ^T5FT or ?P ; c) by- 

putting together ^ and *Ff in the same case, gender and 

number, FP = „ whosoever it may be, any.” For the 
rest, cp. 453. 

Examples of a). Nala 5, 11 is quoted 276; Bhojapr. 36 ^ rfe 
- 5 ?T^TTrOT UU Hdgf IFTHT FT^ JlrMlf mid JTrpTt fnTdTVriTT: (the king’s 
favourites always plot to the ruin of whomsoever the king loves 
and honours in his court). 

6 .) Mudr. IY, p. 158 m cjrfSj^rt n mn c r ^ r a i f^Hoa (whoso¬ 

ever it may be, that wishes to see me, you must admit him), Nala 4 ,2 
ntr % 5 T (myself and whatsoever belongs to me). 

This idiom is used so as to be synonymous with the simple indefinite 
pronoun, as Hitop. 10 ^arrfcfr^Tif uul a j gfihtf i fu (I desire 

to give the golden bracelet to whomsoever); Schol. on R. 3, 10, 19 
usl ckw ufg gfriUT nfarmr u sT^rur-*)• 

Rem. The archaic dialect used also u: cFrvr — g: So f. i. 

Ch. Dp. 3, 15, 4 gruff srr 5 j; ng gf5^ (prdna means all whatever 
exists here), Ait Br. 2, 6 , 5 toj errer g iater 

haqthfrfH. It occurs also sometimes in epic poetry. So Hit. 20 the 
verse griu cfrrfh ^ fenfe qggdTrFr STfrrPr =u proves by its very lan¬ 
guage to be borrowed from some ancient epic poet. 

c.) Kathas. 27, 208 ferns' Frau-vafu <mr nra 1 fet ra-j: gwru- 

\ O >3 <5 s3 

W5rf%EcFTrrT?r (in this way fortune dwells in any action, done by 
men, when carried out with vigorous energy). 

288. 3. Pronominal Adverbs. 

The pronominal adverbs may be divided into four 
main classes: 1. those in °3T, doing duty as locatives, 
2. those in °FP, mostly doing duty as ablatives, 3. those 

1) U: cfit-sfg seems to occur much less than the other combinations. 
The Petr. Diet, gives no instance of it, Anundokam bokooah does not 
mention it. 
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in °3T expressive of time, 4. those in °^TT significative 

of manner. They are derived of the roots 37(^f), ^T, 3T 

r 

FT, FT, ?TFT, ^FT, FJcT etc. and display the same diffe¬ 
rences of meaning and employment as the pronouns, 
which they are made from; they are therefore in- 
terrogatives or demonstratives or relatives or indefi¬ 
nites. 

1. Those in are: Interr. (where 1); Dem.^ 

O 

(here), rT^ (there), (yonder); Eel. (where); 

Indef. (elsewhere), ^ ^ (1 .at one place,2. some- 

r ■ 

where); FFFT (everywhere), etc. To these we must add 
two of a similar meaning, but made with different 
suffixes, viz. Interr. ^FT = W\^ and Dem. (here).— 
By putting °FFT> °^FT or 5TFT to the interrog., one gets 

p- 0-_ 

the indefinites ^RTSTrT, ^pIT^JrT etc. „ somewhere, 

^Cj 'x O 7 

anywhere;” ^ ^FiT^TRT (or |i(Nr| etc.) = B whereso¬ 
ever” (287 b). 

2 . Those in °FP are: Interr. TirP (whence?); Dem. 

3JcT: (hence), iTrR (hence), FTFr* (thence), 3FTFr* (from 

yonder); R e 1. Wr[! (whence); Indef. dF'-irR (from 

r 

some other place), ^‘^F7rT> (from one place, etc.), FT^TrT*' 
(from every place), and so on. — By putting i%rT, °^*T or 
PTFT to the interrog., one gets the indefinites 'PTrT' 
TWT, ^FTrTT^T^T, ^FoFP£FT; of course *???• etc, = 

*N 7 

„from whatever place.” (287 b). 
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3. Those in °^T are Interr. (when?); Dem. FT^T 

(then); Eel. (when); Indef. (at some other 

r 

time), (once), FT^TT (always). Besides, the dem. 

FRTRtq is the emphatic „then,” and m *tt = 

„now.” — By putting °NH, °^R 0 r to the in¬ 
terrogative , one gets the indefinites etc. — 

„at some time;’ ’ ^T<ri%rT etc. — ,, whenever.” (287 3). 

An other set of temporal adverbs are oFrff (when?), , 

arf^, ?rff Of these, all but ftfsf are restricted to the ar¬ 

chaic dialect and even in the epics they are seldom used, except 
the phrase ^.... cFrfiff%?j (nowhere). 

4. In °2IT there are: Dem. FT^TT (so); Eel. *7ETT (as); 

r 

Indef. (otherwise), FF^T (in every manner 

at all events). The Interr. is slightly different, being 
cFTSFJ) (how?). Demonstr. are also ^"^T, and 

£ lr| — „thus, so, in this manner.” — By putting ran, 
°^T or to the interrog., one gets the indefinites 

etc. = „somehow;” of course etc. 

— ^howsoever.” (287 b). 

Rem. 1. The archaic idiom tr: era (287 R.) is of course also 
represented in the adverbs of the aneient dialect. A§v. G-rhy. 1, 3, 1 
ET5T =sr srfasRWfT (wheresoever he may intend to make oblations), 
Ait. Br. 2, 23, 7 ntv ffU gFrra tmuhmp 

Rem. 2. The adverbial suffixes are not limited to the adverbs, 
enumerated above. So it is said q-j-g »in the world to come” (f. i. 
Pane. 39), gerpr (f. i. R. 3, 11, 25), qsr;r; (always), ruFOTJ (f. i. 
R. 3, 5, 18), etc. 

Rem. 3. A negation added to the indefinites cFrf%FT, 
cfiyrf%(7, cfT g rf wr T and their synonyms, serves to express »nowhere,” 
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<TI 
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duty as 
locati¬ 
ves and 
ablati- 


»from no place,” »never,” sin no ways,” cp. 282. KatMs. 3, 57 
f^PrlT q cr=r ^ dim upri qrfe n (I am anxious that nowhere 
there is a fit wife for you to he found); Nala 4, 19 sjsrr rr irfarTT fTor 
n-rew-qu (at any rate, you will incur no sin, my king); Pane. 
34 rtJTT* • . • cfryrfh i%ufewr ^ irf%?TT (I never have eaten cucumbers); 
ibid. 149 q- rprr frsr ^ p ? u h tt mm gwip (since I am depend¬ 

ing on you, I have nowhere enjoyed pleasure). 

Rem. 4. The idiom jr: U: = swhosoever, any” (287 c) has of 
course its counterpart in the adverbs derived from the roots n and ft- 
Mrcch. X, p. 360 ^niHUcPT^en m <73 ferfTT m (staying at the king 
of the gods, or anywhere). 

Rem. 5. ^f%fT and aRvjqfq have also got the sense of Lat, 
vix. Pane. 71 grr-ii w ii on cfjepif'T (after having scarcely recovered 
his spirits). With emphasis, one says even cftqqiywiq . — Similarly 
cFkTTPt etc. may be used almost synonymous with our operhaps.” 
Pane. 200 fmmk (if one speaks thus [to the 

king of the elephants] he will perhaps withdraw by the force of so 
trustworthy speech). 

Rem. 6. mum may signify »wrongly, falsely.” Hit. 95 s- q-rffal lb 
jetr srym -tT-im. Likewise Oak. I (do not 

take me for another person, as I am). As to when — »other¬ 
wise” see 485 R. 2. 

The adverbs in °>T and oFT'' are not restricted to the 
denoting of space. Their province is the same, as that 
of the locative and ablative '). Such words as SFT: and 

rTrf! have the value of the ablatives TJVH TrT, FTT^IrT 

*\ 

etc., that is of the ablat. of the stems and FT in all 


1) °rt: is a common suffix expressive of the abl., and accordingly put 
also after nouns (108). Locatives in °3T made of nouns are taught by 
P. 5,4,55 sq. But such forms as §nij[nT3T, VST3T, sqf&aT are only met 
with in the archaic dialect. Yet, though obsolete in the classic period 
of Sanskrit literature, they must have been in common use in the time 
of P&NINI, 


P. 5. 3, 
7sqq. 
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genders and numbers. Similarly FBT are identical 

with the locatives STTFFT, cTfFFT etc. For this rea- 

\ \ 

son, like the real ablatives and locatives, they express 
not only space, but also time and circumstances, and refer 
equally to persons and things. When pointing to a sin¬ 
gular, they may even be used as attributes of ablati¬ 
ves and locatives of substantives. The adverbs and 
though not made with the suffix °5T, have similarly 

the functions of the locative of the stems W< and ^ in all 
genders and numbers. 

Examples: 1. of their not referring to spaee. Kathas. 4, 20 

otror fwOTcWT u^FWrT i mftrffruftr assrfeqf'SUcrrj^ (Varsha had 

a great crowd of disciples; among them there was —). Mudr. 
IY, p. 145 firriucfruf rrf^mrrfuffr err uutu?!t — 

(why has Candrag. now put the yoke of government on [the 
shoulders of] some other'minister or his own....?). Qak. Ill jjtj fj 
FT fuw f d UTTUtFUcFF: i ufft (he, from whom you are 

apprehending a refusal, that man stands here longing to meet you). 
Kumaras. 2, 55 rr FtZT: vnyutuu ^srr^fu (it is from this 
man [me, cp. 273] that the Daitya has obtained his glory, there¬ 
fore it is not I, who must kill him). Mudr. II, p. 86 sruTRFTFJT- 
•f|har gyT I rTfvut STfrirmra^r UoT -ff^lvtJtHl&iRi& giu (this ring is engraved 
with the name of the minister; for this reason, he will reward 
you with more than [is the worth of] this [ring]). Cp. Nala 13, 44. 

2. of their qualifying some substantive. — Pane. 273 fra oTU 
OTrr (rambling in that forest), ibid. IV, 71 u ;- R r ri v i ^ =ar (in the 
other world and in this), ibid. p. 146 rnvnw ^ FRIST fa’STTWra' TUVTV 
(— put the rest of the alms in that very begging-howl), ibid. 147 
xrm STTcrfu erwur (they slept both on one couch of kuga- 

grass), KatMs. 27, 4 uuy (at some emergency), Dag. 80 

^ gr fafcKHa (and I laughed somehow at 

some player making a rash move); — Pane. 308 fih: ^ FTTftoRVT 
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JT7TP. (from that place they went to their country), ibid. 286 cjwTbsf'T 
fe rfichlirctinida. ^UTSTU (he took some money from a moneylender), 
Prabodh. I, p. 6 cRrrhsfit set? uiam TfrJby some cause), Da§. 96 qf chjjPSi- 
iiyruffsTTtmpfnKJ'fq (perhaps, it will rescue me from this misadventure). 

Rem. 1. It must be mentioned, that in the case of the anvddega 
(274) and qq: are enclitics. So neither yy nor jyr. can be used. 

Rem. 2. Instances of the adverbs in V and °q: denoting time, 
are not rare. So one uses mr. qrpj^— ^afterwards ” rfrT: — »then,” 
3if%rr. gifirrT may besometimes _sometimes.” 

There is no proper adverbial suffix for the category 
of the „ whither.” Nor is it necessary. For the locative 
being expressive of the aim and scope with the words 
of going , arriving , entering and the like (134), it results, 
that one says 37 JT^TrT, FT5T CTrT^F^T and so on, as well as 
•TJT(" JT^rfa, RTTJ - nrTF^T. On the other hand, since the 


P. 2,4. 
33. 


adverbs in °rT*' may have the meaning of „on the 


side of,” cp. 103, 37tT: may be „on what side?” ^Fr: 
„on this side” etc. Moreover they may even signify „in,what 

direction,” f. i, rTFT = ,,to wards that place.” 

a) Pane. 154 *n%rUi xT fur grpfiq 5? JTxfTfq, ibid. 289 qiy cftfs rfki ; 
any: qqrei I fcT (if some tiger eome hither), Mhbh. 1, 163, 4 qiqqqT 
UUt rRT HTSttfi T^KfT5UT:' 

b) Malav. I, p. 17 vq qTmrTTq (sit down on this side). 

c) M. 2, 200 mfTEFr ett UrfYsurnr: (or you must go from that place 
to another), Kull. rn?nxT asrunp n-Trsm; — Qak. I ^mvqqfe- 
nrururr:— jft ^utfiteicTFq (— are moving on in this direction). 


4. Pronominal Adjectives. 


Pronominal adjectives are: I. foSFFT (how great, quan¬ 
tum), Dem. ^TFrT, FTT^T'^Fr and (7 RT^T*tT ( tantus ), with 
the relat. 'TT'^'FT „[as great] as.” 



II. ^TpT (i qualis ?), Dem. ^r, nr^r, ^tt^t 

{tails , such), Rel. U14^1»[such] as”, Indef. 14^1 Jike 

another.” They are also made of personal pronouns: 
■RLTST (somebody like me), (STT4^T, etc. — All 

of them may end also in °3“?T and in °^f. 

II. 3FifFT (how many T), Rel. ^TTrT „(as many] asIndef. 

stfrri%rT (some, any). Like the kindred Latin quot , 
aliquot , they are indeclinable. 

The Dem. frfe is not used. 

292. Observations on the pronominal adjectives. 

1. The mutual relations and combinations of the different classes: 

relatives, demonstratives, etc., are the same as with the pronouns. 
In this way it may f. i. be observed, that and vpj are 

to mavy and fUcptt> what mq is to h;- that rncT^and jrrpi require 
an apodosis with rrToRT and FTTpi; that such a combination as trrsyr- 
impc — »of whatever quality” (Pane. I, 420 3175 ;# ?r yirrsd 
fTTpr ?rh); that jtIh cfeiffeT = »however many,” etc. 

2. Those of Group I may be the former member of compounds in 

°5J3T, °ffery, °5nyT and the like. F. i. ” h<?w ^ ar? )” fferafpT 

»how long?,’’ »how many times?” Bhoj. 28 -^TsTT felCTf 

ift udfyJiqupm, Pane. 63 n j^nwr,, Kathas. 13, 137 prfwy 

rniT ott rr ?rr?T:_- SOT (for so long a time I did not know this 

duty),- Pane. 56 fe^jr^rreirFr FTsr fqg: tort: (but how insignificant 
are these enemies of your father). 

3. Instances of cfrfe, ferry and its adverb ferjrr used as inde¬ 

finites [281] are now and then met with. Pane. 211 sprfH grmyufe 
wrfe oTT rTnfeh (he kills some of them, some others he wounds). — 
Note the compound — ^several, sundry.” 

Chapt. III. On nouns of number. 

293. As Sanskrit grammars not only teach, which are 
the different nouns of number for the unities, decads 
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^nig 9 " e ^ c '’ a l so how to make the interjacent ones (see 
nouns £ £ Whitnet § 476 and 477), this point may be passed 

ter by over here. It will suffice to give some instances of the most 
combi 8 usua ^ idioms for expressing numbers higher than 100. So Varah. 
nations Brh. 11, 5 uidM^r f v j^p ~ 101, Ch. Up. 3, 16, 7 ottOT STTSTr^ »116 
years” [liter, a hundred of years, determined by sixteen]. — Of ad¬ 
dition, as f. i. q^y r, instances are found very often, 

especially in poetry. — Expressing numbers by multiplication is not 
rare, either by saying f. i. f§- : tnu instead of £yr, or by using the 
type fhsh ssrfcnr: = 240 [lit. three eighties], cp. 295. Mhbh. 1, 32, 24 
-ifaj rWT HdidiOCiNi ' UpoTT (having made 8100 mouths) we have an 
instance of multiplication expressed by the instrumental of the 
multiplicator. 

Rem. 1. A very singular manner of denoting numbers between 
200 and 1000, mentioned by 'Whitnet § 480, is met with now 
and then in the dialect of the liturgical books and in epic poetry. 
Q&nkh. Br. 3, 2 atfirr srfestmfh m f Hp t h Tj p T) tbe meaning of. which 
is »360 is the number of the days of a year,” not, as one would 
infer from the very form, 3 X 160. Qankh. Qr. 16, 8, 9 g- gyjt- 
fnsth = 280. So R. 2, 39, 36 =pr: mmraf imp; are not = 3 X 150, 
but = 350, cp. ibid. 2, 34, 13, where the same number is thus ex¬ 
pressed: == half-seven hundreds, that is 3 l j 2 X 100. 

Rem. 2. In the ancient dialect cardinal nouns of number show 
in some degree a tendency to become indeclinable words. See 
Whitnet § 486 c ), who gives instances from vaidik works. But 
classic Sanskrit disapproved that loss of flexion and checked it ’). 

294. From 1—19 the cardinal nouns of number are ad- 

How 

the jectives, but 20 and the rest are properly substantives. So 
ofnum- does not signify „ twenty” fr. vinyt , but „a 

con- number of twenty,” fr. une vingtaine . For this reason, 
srue ferfFT: and the rest, 5TtT^T, etc. are not only 


1) As a rest of it we may consider, that M. 8, 268 and Kath&s. 44, 77 
the nom. | l° es duty of an accusative. 


Cp.P.B, 
2 , 45 . 
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singulars having a gender of their own, but they are also 

construed with the genitive. Yet, this construction is 

not used exclusively. By a false analogy side by side 

• _ ^ _ _ « 

with the regular construction, as ^{THIFT, 9TtT 

one says also 3{lfOT, STTrt 

instr. f^riJTPTr gjrurpr or g|-:, stfr or 

etc. The same applies of course to the compounds in 
siFrq etc., expressive of the interjacent num¬ 
bers. — It is a matter of course, that instead of using the genitive, 
it is allowed to cqmpound the substantive with the noun of number. 

Examples: 1. a) of a genitive depending on the noun of num¬ 
ber: Yarah. Brh. 54, 75 fnirsit TyaTiTTuy (by- 20 men); Ragh. 3, 69 
jfu f%dtsTT usrm Ucuferr UfTofinyi- • • • H>TT-T (thus the king performed 
99 great sacrifices); R. 2, 54, 31 siyyf srfiu; Mhbh. 14, 88, 35 
fuafTT m'dtfU'mr BrjTfTt <77T (300 animals were then fastened to 

o- 

the sacrificial piles); Kathas. 18, 124 537. ... fsrfEranu ufU mue 
tutu ; Dag. 142 uurrmuu?FrUfUUwrsr. — V) of compounding : Raj. 1, 311 
U uWrfrr uutt uau (after having reigned seventy years), M. 8, 
237 yu:sirTU_ ( a hundred bow-lengths), Kathas. 44, 77 iTUTrSTfTt (500 
camels). 

2. of fsrirfd etc. concording in case with their substantives. — 
R. 3, 14,10 osnurreH syrur swa;:.... , Q-aut. 8, 8 uroufysim 

USUuf': TWcHrT. (purified by 40 sacraments), M. 3, 40 frufur 5TFT UUT:, 
ibid. 4, 87 uTfu— upTuWfcrsrfuJT, Kathas. 10, 39 77 rvuhuvt: utert 
itymirW (vc are 1000 granddaughters of the chief of Daityas, Bali); 
Mhbh. 1, 16, 8 cTf ury: umUTJTUUfU URT5TUU:- 

Higher numbers, as 3T^rFT, FFrFT, ^FTHzTJ, are sub¬ 
stantives , and always construed with the genitive of the 
object numbered. R. 1, 53, 21 vvrururr iraf ctTfruJd give a crore of 
cows); Pane. I, 251 u mrrut ufuur u a efrarrr ai fsMTUj 
yrut vuittru (designs of kings, that do not succeed by a 
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thousand elephants nor by a hundred thousand horse, are successful 
by one stronghold). 

Rem. 1. The double construction of f-trsTivt etc. is as old as 
the Rgveda. Cp. f. i. Rgv. 2, 18, 5 g^rfjfrTT efffh: with Rgv. 

5, 18, 5 ?r ir 

Rem. 2. In epic poetry one meets occasionally with a plural 
of the decads instead of the singular. Nala 26, 2 u^TTriri'lr: (with 
fifty horses) instead of q^TSTriT gvr;. 

On the other hand, a singular of the substantive construed 
with 5 jrr and occurs now and then, as Hariv. 1823 HfiftiT 

mjtiTT [instead of srrjfh: or srr^TTu], Bhag. Pur. 4, 29, 24 etv tru'). 

2 95. Multiples of and the rest are denoted b j putting 

them in the plural. R. 2, 31, 22 ^Wir fironT^rf 
(the princess Kausalya might entertain even thousands of men 
such as I am) 1 2 ); R 3, 53, 24 prasrr f%?TT iru ufurfnT (by whom 
fourteen thousand Raxasas have been killed); M. 11, 221 fqrrrrui frrat 
-ssftfi'.-.•• UT UU T ycy (eating in a month 3X^0 balls); Mhbh. 13, 

103, 14 jrshrr sifufu 3 ); - Pane. 253 (even by hundreds of 

endeavours); Mhbh. 9, 8, 41 ygj graa^suftlT (and ten thousand horse); 
Kathas. 35, 96 ^sr wneucfTirbjr faihu: qiuuKr n: • • • • rnreuh- 
296. Numbers, given approximately, are expressed by 

such compounds as (nearly twenty), 25. 

rw. (not far from thirty), S’Q^TT'- (almost ten), 

(^11! (more than forty). 

»Two or three” is ■ferrfnT, »three or four” f^sfnprfnT, »five or six” 
qTgPVT:* Comp. Dag. 94 the compound adverb »twice, three-, 

four times.” 


1) Another singular idiom occurs R. 1, 18, 8 ^rfsrr q-j; ^TUfJra': (the 

CS 

six seasons passed), as if meant »a hexad,” not »six.” Cp. Verz. 
der Berliner Sanskrithandschriften, n°. 834. 

2) Uspr is masc. or neuter. See the gana 011 P/2, 4, 31. 

3) An irregular plural is Earn. 15,11 qfi cM^MrlHUjc+il JTsT: 

KlfwidlRl yTFT instead of either stfetFfU or crF^ umfu- 
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_r 
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Note the use of the words gyp* and =ftxt, or fgypjq and = 

»couple” and »triad;” »tetrad” is They are often the last 

members of compounds. M. 2, 76 g-g ^ ppr (the three Yedas), Utt. Ill, 
p- 37 fTH: crfsrsrffT nyteir rimrr g-. 

Putting ?TFT after a cardinal expresses the comple¬ 
teness of the number. So „ both of them,” 

„all three of them.” One says even rra'sfq', aftr etc. — 

sail of them.” Bhoj. 91 sijfic. qrfqfuurgjwrrfh usrTtrafu giftT- 


frrfu- 


299. Cardinals may often be the latter members of com- 
ofnum- pounds, see 294 and 296. 

being When former members, they may make up with their 
“erTof l a tter members the so-called dvigus. This term is ap- 
poumis P^ e( ^ to two different kinds of compounds, viz. 1. the 
collective compounds, made up of a cardinal + a noun 
subst., and employed in a collective sense; they must 
be of the neuter gender, as (juncture of four 

C 

roads), but themes in °?T may be feminines in as 

well as neuters in ilH, as or MHT^FTT (the p ' a | h 

three worlds); 2 compound adjectives, which rank 
with the bahuvrihis, but the notion inherent to which 
is not that of „possession,” but some other. So the 
word T5R itself, meaning „ bought for [having the value p ' 5 |; 1, 

of] two COWS.” Ait. Br. I, 1, 6 w . gfrrnir: (a cake dressed 

on eight plates). 


Beside this special use, the cardinals may be parts of 
the general tatpurushas and bahuvrihis, especially 


the latter. Such bahuvrihis as (having ten faces), 

(with twenty arms), are, in practice, by 


15 
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far more frequent than the adjectival dvigus. Y&jfi. 2,125 
grjfi^aTcrmTTTT: g g cj tTTsft ^T^TUTTrUsTT: (the sons of a brahman own 
according to the caste fof their mother] four, three, two and one 
portions), Pat. I, p. 62 f^q^ fr sigcPl ’ fa : (this hahuyrihi is of three 
elements). 

Ordinal nouns of number, when latter members of a bahu- 
vrihi, are of course used as substantives (cp. 224 R. 1). So R. 2, 
40, 17 qfaqHwt q i - l T (after seeing them mounted, having Sita 
as the third, that is: them two with Sita). — Note the phrase 
g T rE ft yfta : (himself with two others), ^ wi4a rp. (himself with four 
others) and the like, cp. Greek kotos rpiTog (ts purr os). An 
instance of the same phrase, but in analytic form, may be MaMv. 
IY, p, 74 5firij.IT rTJTfait JWfrsrfiffd i-sj tot sn^si;* — As to “ftrftTT almost 
= »with” cp. 68 R. 

Fractions are expressed, as with us, by ordinal numbers, either 
accompanied by some word meaning «part,” as in the proverbial 
phrase gr^TT (see f. i. Pane. II, 61, M. 2, 86), Ragh. 

2, 66 sqdVfk (jg t S T ga rf: (to enjoy the sixth part of the earth), or 
put alone, when substantives of the neuter gender M 8, 398 nrlY 
fcTsr qqf (the king must take the twentieth part of it). 

Moreover, they may be denoted also by compounds made up 
of a cardinal number + such a word as imr, ^sr etc. M. 8, 140 ^sft- 
itWTrr JTg/hrTf^ (he may take 1 / 8 o) 5 ibid. 304 ircaruTn: (a sixth part 
of the virtue); Kumaras. 5, 57 f ^sne (when but a third 

part of the night is left); Var&h. Brh. 53, 25 qa i s t: — i 1 ). 

Yery common are -jfyrr ~~ j and qrr: = i- They are substan¬ 
tives and accordingly construed with a genitive, but often also 
compounded. Note such turns as Bhoj. 48 Er q t gw i ra-ryT : (125 tall 


1) This mode of designating fractions is however not free from am¬ 
biguousness , as f=nmT may denote also .three parts.” See Mallin. on Kumli¬ 
ras. 5,57. Nor are compounds, beginning with always exempt from 
it. So f. i. mrsP'jr^ may be = half a hundred that is 50, or = a hundred 
half of it, that is 150. R, 2. 34, 13 ^y^vtrrr: is explained in the Petr 
Diet., as being 750, but Gorresio is right in accepting it = 350. 
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elephants, lit. a hundred _j_ a fourth of it), R. 2, 39, 36 y yyimirii : 
qrrsT; = half seven-hundred women, that is 350. Raj. 1, 286 Hrti -i - 
^mrr (— reigned 45 years —). Such num- 

bers as 1|, 2| etc. are signified by the compounds g trfiTHiu , 
^~r|(Da etc., that are adjectives and bahuvrlhis, literally meaning 
»the second, third etc. being [but] half” 1 ). M. 4, 95 U ^sR T^TJtuTrT 
r r wfivd gT syq^rrnT (for 4| month a brahman must study the vedic 
texts). »One and a half” is also yyjyrr [literally — »with a half 
more”], as wrvsmu = 150. 

Rem. How the interest of money is denoted, may appear from 
this passage of Manu (8, 142 f, fycjr gHScfi =y qiacjf g STrf FRrn 
rrravr ypg sT gp n r ^ ’ e rr fM T t T qqJg r: (he may take 2, 3, 4 and 5| a month 
according to the caste). 

By being repeated, cardinals or ordinals acquire a 
distributive meaning, see 252,3°. Pane. 194 = 

per ternos speculatores , Var. Tog. 2, 35 nvrrr sfi| (every fifth 
day). The same duty may be done by adverbs in °st:, especially 
by snptr:, srmr:, uqusa : »by hundreds, by thousands,” also »in hundred, 
thousand ways, manifold”, xnjTsr: (by crowds), f. i. Qat. Br. 14,4, 
2, 24, etc. 


The proper employment of the adverbs in °&TT is to in¬ 
dicate a real division of a whole into so and so many 
parts. M. 7, 173 f^yr sTvi cHroTT (divided his forces in two parts), 
Kathas. 106, 133 nyT FT STrT'JT qyt (— into a hundred 

pieces). 

Our adjectives in —- fold, etc. are represented in Sans¬ 
krit by compounds in TTUT — see the dictionary — as 
fejnr (twofold, double), %Trrr, ^jtut, 

The standard of comparison is here of course put in the ablative, 
cp. 106 R. 2. 


1) On this subject see the disputation of Patanjali I, p. 426 who, as is 
often the case, rather obscures than illustrates the subject which he treats. 
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SECTION IV. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERBS. 


Chapt. I. General remarks Kinds of verbs. 

Auxiliaries. Periphrase of verbs. 

303. The verbal flection, which plays a prominent part in 
books on Sanskrit Grammar, has not that paramount 

verb ‘ character in Sanskrit Syntax , at least within the limits 
of the classic dialect. In days of old, the full value 
and the - different properties of the rich store of the 
various verbal forms were generally much better un¬ 
derstood and more skilfully displayed in literature, than 
in and after the classic period. The history of the syntax 
of the Sanskrit verb is a history of decay. Some verbal 
forms get wholly out of use, others become rare or 
are no more employed in their proper way. In this 
manner the conjunctive mood (^TC) has been lost be¬ 
tween the Vedic Period and Panini, and in post-Paninean 
times the differences between the past tenses are disap¬ 
pearing, and upon the whole the tendency of substitut¬ 
ing participles and verbal nouns for the finite verb — 
see 9; 14, 1°; 234 — is increasing. Similarly the fa¬ 
culty of expressing by means of mere flection, not only 
tenses, moods and voices, but also newly framed verbs: 
causatives, desideratives, intensives, denominatives, 
has been much impaired in practice, though it has 
never ceased to be recognised by theory. In fact, it is 
only the causatives that have retained their old elas¬ 
ticity and are still made of any verbal root, but the 
desideratives and denominatives are as a rule em- 
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ployed within a little circle of forms often recurring, 
and the intensives have almost fallen out of use. 


The causatives are expressive of such actions, whose 
subject is not the agent, but he at whose prompting 
the agent acts, as =hl|VJ|r[ (N. N. gets 

the mat made). They are much used both in the act¬ 
ive and in the passive voice. Their special construc¬ 
tion has been dealt with in full (49-51). 

On the middle voice of causatives see 318, espec. c.). 


Rem. Occasionally the causatives are used without a 
causative meaning, as if they were primitives’). R. J, 5, 9 
g fo rr dmq T Errr (he inhabited the town); Prabodh. II, p. 43 ^usr r- 
rrarU^qfh;, here atnrRJH is quite synonymous with n^rr. 

Pane. 168 fgi rnucrr^T»wf% — SUraw, ibid. 257 iff fqv f^rST 


fsqwrat mrnTTrTt -sfei % 04 i r 0 i | T ^ qwravfb [= Thus often in 

the prakrts. Sometimes the primitive and its causative are used pro¬ 
miscuously, as yyfn and yrrath, both »to bear.” Sometimes there 
is some idiomatic difference, as in the phrase yTiv cHl^ufis 1 (to exer¬ 
cise the royal power), here the primitive is not used. Sometimes 
the primitive having got obsolete, the causative has been sub¬ 
stituted for it, as idd T^VtH (to wed) instead of the archaic Qd^rf ; 
of which primitive it is only the participle that is used in 
the classic dialect. In special cases refer to a dictionary. 

Tbe desideratives are expressive of the „ wish of doing” 
the action, which is denoted by the verbal root: 

(he wishes to do), frTOT (he wishes 


p. 3, 1 . 

7. 


to obtain). Sometimes they simply denote the „being 

about:” fl r 4M^frT (the fruit is about to fall). 

It is stated in express terms by native grammarians, 


1) This employment of the causatives is termed by vernacular gram¬ 
marians wiv Rn-d 1 . 
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that the employment of the desideratives is optional J ) 
whereas the causatives cannot be periphrased. Accor¬ 
dingly , desideratives are less frequent in literature than 
causatives. They are not only met with when being 
finite verbs and participles, but also their derivatives 
in °?n (subst.) and °3> (adj.), which may be made from 

any desiderative, as (the wish of doing), 

(wishing to do). 

Examples : Da?. 90 awlfb rrtrmr srteru fii R'f* tyu cpr- 

ri i d-rt)-I f H 'g m i n (she does not care for wealth, it is for -virtues 

' C 

alone that she wishes to sell her charms and she is desirous of 
behaving herself like a respectable lady), ibid. 25 
fiaimUTd (as I perceived some brahmaii, whom 

the crowd of my attendants were about to kill), Kathas. 29, 157 
ptsTT - ■ • grrwcvffvrf. (the king being about to die of illness). 


The intensives are not frequent in literature. In the 
brahmanas and in the great epic poems they are more 
to be met with than in younger texts. The participles of 

them seem to be more employed than the finite verbs. 

Examples: Mhbh. 1, 90, 4 jypgj pj qprfcr sTTcfrcrmTr:, R- 2, 95, 10 
q i naOMMiq i -ow . Kathas. 81, 17 the glow of the sun at the hottest 

part of the day is thus described ^ f| rfgrpf i 
prrrit sferirirH:. In Pane. V, p. 821 the ram, that flees into the 
stable, after having been driven away hy the cook with a blazing 
stick, is called vmsr^JrOTUwftp:. 

Various classes of denominatives are explained by Panini (3,1, 
8—21; 25; 27—30). Among these, some verbs are very common 
in literature, as gremfriffi (to hear), ferafpr (to mix), sfsjtcth (to cry), 
but they have nothing remarkable from a syntactic point of view, 
since the speaker uses them ready made and may use them even 


1) P. 3,1, 7 vTrff: cfUTOT: cTT sc. UU, to be under¬ 

stood from s. 5. But in P. 3, 1, 26, which sutra teaches the form and em¬ 
ployment of the causatives, the particle of optionality is wanting. 
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without being aware of their etymology. The denominatives which 
concern us here, are those which one can frame by one’s self, 
if wanted, such as qj~ | <ufa int,r. (he wishes a son), g afafa trans. 

(he treats as a son), ytjirra u aRT^>! (the crow behaves as if he were 
a falcon) and the like. Examples of them are occasionally met 
with in literature. Pane. I, vs. 5 ^ f| ufuni tqtsfir isia- T roy r i 
WsWte fq' ST^rurt U 5 TC 7 puWf (here on earth even non-relatives 
behave towards the wealthy, as if they were their kinsmen, but to 
the poor even their own family are rather bad), Kad. I, p. 30 
^arm: SoW m (f re ilqufaqHMUrnou (everything which is given [to me] 
by the queen herself in her own hand, is as ambrosia), Bhoj. 61 
ubTUFW ror^fwgijTKr nfa (Somanatha..... has become 

, , a cornucopiae to me). „ „ , 

Incho- , F. 3,1, 

atives Some of those in sttoh convey the notion of coming into some 12. 

Factiti- s * a ^ e ou ^ °f another quite opposite, as ugrTOW (to become frequent 
ves. [after having been infrequent], (to grow sorry), sjtyraYT, 

q - ^r i ^rf - But the number of these inchoatives is limited, see K&q. 
on P. 3, 1, 12. — Cp. 308. 

Inohoatives may be made of any noun, by corn- 


308. 


P 5 4 

pounding it in a special manner with the verb >T to. ’ 
(Whitney § 1094), as ^plVwIrl (to become frequent), 26, 7 '27' 

, . /V , p and 32. 

(to become white). The same compounds, 

when made up with the verb 37, signify „to bring some¬ 
thing into a state, the reverse of that, in which it 
was before ’)” as 5J^TT^"TtFr (to make white), ^SlJlT- 

^tf?r {to make black). These inchoatives are very 
common. Some of them have got some special meaning, 
as r^T37 (to get possession of), (to allow), 3FTITT37 

(to embrace) see f, i. N&gan. IY, p. 62. 


1) K& 9 . on P. 5,4,50 st3t: ucrju sr^Uottft 1 fi cFrftfu amgrpffh- 
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Examples: Dag. 59 s re i iy PT oi ' gre TT JVt , Qak. II 
fi i^^uird T V tSFbrafh n- ^nr:; — Prabodh. II, p. 42 Krodha says gryt- 
grftfh WEFT smp^vrfrivr (I make the world blind and deaf), Mrceh. 

Till, j). 256 gTs c ff l fe t jt fa ytc F rgq (it is difficult to change poison into 
medecine). 

Rem. Panini allows even inchoatives, made with the verb safe. 

Prom the examples given by Kag. it is likely, they do exist 
only in the optative: aiaHmid - As far as I know, instances are 
not found in literature. 

Another mode of making inchoatives is putting the suffix ‘VlH p - 5i 4 > 
to the noun and adding irsrfrr, reap. grftfrT- This class is, however, 
limited to s u b s t a n ti v e s, for the suffix o^rtH expresses the complete 
transition of one thing into another, as gffoeTSoifd (it vanishes in 
fire), iiwrrTFcfTyrffT (he lays in ashes). According to 308 one may 
say likewise ^rnThisrUr, g g rr^TTcfrvi ht , urmwTfT, etc. — Mhbh. 1, 33, 7 
sr tTOT Kathas. 5, 100 yr?rr Piaw faTgU ^iui t fi^ i ViKo : i 

Rem. 1. In the case of partial transformation one likewise uses P. 5, 4, 

53 

°tnH cR^tfn, ilorfFT and also °^nH tfrRTrr f. i- ^OT n . TRTTg f UT H -1 SR? 

i f b oOH (in this army all weapons become fiery by a. mi¬ 
racle). See Kag. on P. 5, 4, 53. 

Rem. 2. The same idioms 4- arflfn, irafTT, (myrt may also p - 6 » 4 > 
signify »to make —, resp. to become the property of:” ^T?Urli ^ 
iiorin ( hto'h ) »it becomes the king’s.” Kathas. 38, 157 sr r g ntrn i c, chri 
g y f h ^cTFT (she bestowed her estate on the brahmans), Pane. I, 224 
qymrcprr [|%rrl (given into marriage). 

Rem. 3. Pane. 45 °rrrFT is construed with the verb ;$). It is 
written there [^stt] =rt 

The upasarga g prefixed to the verb has sometimes the power 
of denoting the beginning of the action. K&g. on P. 1, 2, 21 g gt f rtH ': 
or ggi^rr: (he commenced to shine), Pane. I, 195 
^5yrT cryy^irr (if he laughs, they begin to smile at him, if he 
weeps, they shed tears). 

Periphrase of verbs by means of a general verb to do 
with an object denoting the special action meant, is 
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Peri- not uncommon. It is chiefly ^7 that is used for this 

11 purpose. So W TOTH = TOTTFT, ^ ^tfFT = 

^#T, wf - STOT, 5RPR TOTO (to 

make one’s toilet). In the same way the verbs, express¬ 
ive of being , becoming etc. are employed for representing 
nominal predicates. Of the kind are ^JTFrT, 

TOFT, frTSTO TO and the like, cp. 3 and 4. It is 
proper to call them auxiliaries. But the same appel¬ 
lation should be shared by ^ which, in reality, is 

__ r-N *-- v 

the causative of the former ones: SFSH vmtrt TO 
—, ET4 41 FT (the knot is —, gets loose), ETR T^Tf^FT 
TOTH (he loosens the knot). 

Examples: 1. of ;jand its synonyms. Qak. I rrijr jjsft ranks': 

(this deer has got out of reach), Pane. 51 %usf fsra^iSTrfi^rR: 
g'st l r l: (why did you swoon thus on a sudden?), Nala 9, 19 fr SITOT 
Wotr crrebsgr q^p r | it (they, having turned birds, bereave me even 
of my garment). 

2. of g?. — Qak. I ^wftHrfkTTriTTU fbsrsvnfh sw srnwr: uf^r(; <*(Xh 
(— or shall I conceal myself?), R. 3, 25, 25 srT ffe lj ggr:— 

Kumaras. 1, 48 ch.ua Fgt f &g T s r ftriwt gvrv: (the finale yaks would 
abate of their pride on account of their tails), ibid. 4, 41 nfir^rr- 
fejqftw Wch fffcuucrfh'., Pane. 58 Yishnu says cmf&fararfly 

cravr sf.t^'.'UW [= crawifh]. KatMs. 27, 160 ^nrnrarn fh . 

53WT -yrchi ( =5T [=: gvyvumr ^r]. Qank. on Ch. Up. p. 71 explains 
SRTn: by ary apt:- And so on. . 

Rem. Other verbs of similar, though less frequent and more 
limited employment, are ;rfTFr, srurfh- One says chuf 

jt »to listen,” ^f rrrrgr **° °^ a P bands,” grr^r 5T »to bolt the 
door;” gf=r g^r »to behave” (cp. R. 2, 12, 8) and the like. Yikr. 
II, p. 38 ul ’ C f dVknHH - • •. • =srer5iyTfH wfhu ([your] eye does not rest 
on the creepers in the garden); Mhbh. 1, 74, 101 sr Fafh- 
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(you ought not to use deceit); Hariv. 531 qTpqqft 5 >r fq^i 

crrqr 5 P TO^mi»T (Nar. was asleep —), Eagh. 2, 7 pagrenf syrar:; 

Mudr. IV, p. 137 fjnt r u j'Hy>ii I oiaW STS9Y' (®* * 8 enm ^y 

C.); Dag. 19 q^ranf fqjqqr: (being much astonished). And so on. 

311. The verb substantive has been dealt with in the opening of 

this book (2 and 31. Here some remarks may be added: 
and its v > J # 

employ- 1. The negation put to HEffq or qfiq may signify »not to exist 

ment ‘ at all, to be lost or dead.” Mudr. VI, p. 197 qqt a^ r ^ r l^qwfrjr 

q qfqr (those, by whose favor I enjoyed all that glory, are now 

dead); R. 3, 31, 31 qtfrar (f|rfl pqf q..... qfawfq. Even the mere 

negation without verb may have this meaning. R. 3, 41, 19 M&rica 

dissuades R&vana from carrying off Sit4, saying nrqfSwfq 

rfwitM*tirqf^frV qur i qa rerqfq qT^ §r ^sr q (ivttu:* 

2 . qfqr, the 3 d pers. of the present, may be used almost as 
a particle in the beginning of tales and the like. *) It is then 
the very first word. KatMs. 1 , 27 Qiva begins to tell a story: 

afer qiqlfdjj US? s^fTT qq-nruraTOT-- f^qdrqit^jjriqcWH :, here srfqr 

may be rendered by swell.” 9 ) Sometimes it has the force of »it 
happens that,” as Pat. I, p. 48 qfq? «p: grfa g TuaTOPTcrT^; crfqfjrs 
SrqxTT-siu q qgfq (but it happens also elsewhere that _), ibid. p. 
444 auqfiq^rars^t'SOTor iqtfqft — afar ffsrfq am- 

3. qfar j the first person, is now and then used instead of -a^q. 
See Petr. Diet. I, p. 536 s. v. qq 6). — Dag. 158 qts^qfqr 

raryretiTafqijichqin: tpqj. q ^ T -r i ^fqjqu i stqiyTraraq , here q^qRq 

seems to be quite the same as 5 R[q- Likewise qfq and fsj q fq may 


1) Cp. the imperatives qrq and iTsnj, which are used to express the 
necessity or suitableness of yitdding to some outward circumstance, like 
Greek tTev. But the present qfer represents, that the request of him 
who wishes the tale to be told, is actually complied with. 

2) The frequent employment of this idiom may be inferred from this. 
In the Pancatantra ed. Jlvananda there are 71. numbered tales Of them, 
45 begin with qfqr, and though in most of them no finite verb is found 
in the first sentence — in 14 cases there is — yet in the great majority, 
if not in all, qfqr is not necessary for the understanding. But in all of 
them, the tale is told at the request of somebody, likewise in the two passa¬ 
ges from the Kath&sarits&gara, quoted by the Petr. Diet., viz. 1, 27 and 22,56. 
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be occasionally used = fspr, as is mentioned by Yamana; see Vdma- 
na's Stilregeln by Cappeller, Qahdaguddhi s. 12. 

5R", >T and 5TH are also auxiliaries in another sense, 
in as far as they help to form periphrastic tenses, as 
the periphrastic perfect (333), the future in °rT, the 
durative (378), etc. The same may be said of some 
others as firm, srrTrT, md, when signifying the 
durative, see 378. 


The ancient dialect had the faculty of severing preposition and 
verb in compound verbs, the so-called tmesis’). The sacred texts 
from the mantras up to the sdtras abound in examples. The greatest 
freedom is of course found in the sanhit&s. Ait. Br. 1, 21,7 iti r ffere t: 
fair am = afasi-ft : fa° vt° Ch. Up. 5, 3, 1 


Classic Sanskrit has lost this faculty 1 2 ) 


, Apast. 1, 25,10 fyr fafasrayn rnn 357 ^. 


Chapt. II. On voices. 

The Sanskrit verb has three voices: the active (^T^FT - 

the medial (^Tr^FTT^) and the passive. 
Of these, the active is formally different from the other 
two, but the medial and passive voices have many forms 

•~N 

in common. The perfect may be = „he made [for 

himself]” as well as „he was made,” the future 
is either „he will bear [for himself]” or „he will be 


1) P. 1, 4, 80—82 ^ Hiiyiril: 1 qfyfa 1 arsrfiffTra s>these [viz. the 

upasargas and gatis] are put before the root; but in sacredtexts (chandas) 
also behind and separated from it by other words.'” 

2) Perhaps something like a remnant of the antique tmesis may oc¬ 

casionally be met with. In my notes, I find two passages regarding us 
here: Mudr. I, p. 20 ?T and R. 2, 9, 28 ef-itST reTT ibn'dfy- 
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borne. 1 )" But in the present and its system (present, 
imperfect, potential or optative, imperative, participle 
of the present) each voice has a different formal ex- 

*—N 

pression, ^h^rf etc. serving exclusively for the medium 
but jshMH again having exclusively a passive meaning. 

315. The participle in °rT may have a passive, an intran¬ 
sitive and a transitive meaning, as will be shown af¬ 
terwards. See 360. 

passive Apart from the system of the present, it is but one 

ROlTlSii 

in single form, viz. the 3 d pers. of the sing, of the aorist — as 

tenses — which exclusively serves for the 

derived 

from it. passive. 

Rem. At the outset even this aorist in was a medial tense. 
See Whitney § 845 and Delbkuck Altind. Tempuslehre p. 53 
P- 54 gjfsr etc. Panini teaches an intransitive employment for 
(has arisen, — come forth), ^ST i Q ' (has shone), Hvrfer (was born), 
■ashfif (has awaked), sjqfp (has grown full), HFrTftr (has extended), 
3 ronfa (has grown big). In classic literature =Hqrf^ is not rare. 
Kathas. 42, 134 pat sm u r fs FTH (the giant died). 

316. From this 3 d person in however, it is allowed to derive 
several passive tenses of all such roots, as end in a vowel, moreover 
of pp and ^r, see Whitney § 998 d. So f. i. ajdK , the 

1) Cp. f. i. Mbbh. 1,159, 6 the future qfpgraf (I shall rescue) with 
Da?. 96 rrfpifWVrr (those two will be rescued) or Mhbh. 1,188, 18 
WTS'dl V^T: (and Arjuna took the bow) with Kath&s. 71, 34 ft Frar 97113: 

(he was embraced by her). It would be an interesting subject-matter 
for inquiry to draw a statistical account of the common forms of the 
atmanepadam with respect to their being use 1 with a medial and with a 
passive meaning. It seems, indeed, that of several verbs these forms, 
especially the perfect, have the tendency of conveying exclusively a 
medial meaning, whereas some others Beem to be exclusively passives. 
Before, however, such an account from standard authors will have been 
made, it would be premature to state something with certainty on this head. 


P. 3,1, 
60; 61. 


P. 6, 4. 
62. 
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common future atman. of pr_, may sometimes have a passive meaning, 
sometimes it is medial, but the future — derived from 

— cannot be used except in a passive sense In practice, 
these tenses of an exclusively passive meaning seem to be very 
rare. Dag. 132 rrfeumtpwaOTraf& (I was addressed by the minister), 
ibid. 133 fiferra r p T <jprahmenfirfa. 

317. The difference between the active voice and the me- 
rence dial is for the greater part only a formal one, at least 
tweea in the classic language. Many verbs are used in the 
th tive C parasmaipadam, but not in the atmanepadam, and in- 
and'the versely. The special rules, given for this by grammar 
medial. 3 } if sqq.), do not belong to Syntax. Even if the 

same root is employed in both voices, it is not always 
difference of meaning, that discriminates them; in poetry, 
for inst., particularly in epic poetry, an other voice than 
the legitimate one is often admissible for metrical reasons. 

Compare the fact, that sometimes the same verb is aparasmaip. 
in one tense and an atmanep. in another. So fqnh (he dies), but 
the future i's nfyroi 'fb- 

318. Nevertheless, the original difference between active 
and medial is not lost. Not only the grammarians, 
who have invented the terms parasmai padam and atmane 
padnm, but the language itself shows, it is well aware 
of it. Several verba may be employed in both voices 

in this way, that one avails one’s self of the medial P. 1 . 3 , 
especially to denote „the fruit of the action being for 
the subject,” f. i. CJ^JcT „N. N. cooks for him¬ 

self,” but PFlfFT, when it is to be told, he cooks for others. 

Of the causatives the medial voice serves always for that 
♦ . 

purpose: ^FTTTeTFT „he orders a mat to be made 3 - 

for his own behalf.” 



Proper 
sphere 
of the 
me¬ 
dium. 
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Within this proper sphere of the medium some distinc¬ 
tions may be made. The action may be done a.) by 
the subject himself in his own behalf, as Apast. 1, 25,10 

(they remove the sin from 
themselves —), 6.) by order of the subject, likewise for 
himself; of the kind is the medium of fig. *TsTfT is said 
of the patron, who makes the priests officiate for him¬ 
self and who obtains the fruit of the sacrifice, whereas 
the officiating priests MsTItI, c.) so that the same per¬ 
son is both subject and object, as Ch. Up. 4, 4, 2 

^ siMM i sicfi&ir; (you must name yourself —). 
Compare with a.) such Greek medial verbs as vopi&fteu 
„I acquire for myself,” with b.) such as rh miv 

„I have my son instructed,” with c.) such as xocXu-n-To^ai 
„I wrap myself.” Those in c.) are mere reflexives. 

Instances of medial meaning conveyed by medial forms seem 
to be found especially in the older texts, yet they are not wanting 
in the classic literature. 

а. ) Par. 1, 4, 12 a marriage-mantra contains the words criyyRor 

snu: (put on the garment [yourself]), for would mean »put 

it on another;” Ait. Br. 2, 11, 1 ysjt i| g -tWH- aTT [for their own 
benefit]; Kathas.,42, 201 cft ' re i rT p FT fsrwvfVwJcJTT (she chose him 

[for her husband]) and in this meaning regularly etwt, f. i. Kumaras. 
6 , 78; R. 1, 61, 21 ;pT;rqy (prince, take me with you); 

Kathas. 25, 232 — the king, being presented with a golden lotus, 
puts it into a silver vase, and says: I would I had another similar 
lotus to put it into the other silver vase — ^ r g f w r fe - 

rWr rt?r; — Pat. I, p. 281 33 ^ turn) (he warms his hands), 

ibid. p. 282 rrrrtTt (he stretches his hands); — Pane. 64 p^f5?rT: 

(the king’s zenana are sporting in the water); Mhbh. 
1, 175, 33 rrr nr.. fecrrfnwsr cr ^raur t nsrsr:- 

б . ) R. 2, 4, 22 Dagaratha says to his son R&ma 33 
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319. 

Passive 

voice. 


(have yourself anointed —), and so always with this verb; 

e.) Apast. 1, 6, 3 ;j (sR TT fa g m y ahi (he shall not stretch out (his 
feet] towards him); Mhbh. 1, 121, 31 sVr-Psr qj a rr tj (show, yourself, 
gallant prince); R. 1, 75, 3 i ’jjtRor sr^sr 5 jfesr g. 

Rem. 1. If a reflexive pronoun be added, one may use the 

active as well as the medial voice. P.1,3 

77. 

Rem. 2. P. 1, 3, 68 teaches the use of the medial causatives 
ifhsrar and ferenot i when meaning: »I cause [you] to fear (wonder 
at) myself,’' whereas the regular forms irr ifoid , have 

no reflexive meaning. 

Rem. 3. Reciprocity -may be denoted by compound verbs be¬ 
ginning by ssrfff 0 . These must be generally medial verbs. See 
P. 1, 3, 14—16 and Pat. I, p. 277. ‘ 

The passive voice is much used in Sanskrit both „ 

X.. o, X 

personally and impersonally, as has been pointed out 87 - 
7 and 8. 

Moreover it serves to signify such intransitive actions 
as the rice boils, the wood splits 

whereas „I boil the rice, I split the wood” is 
expressed by the active voice 

8 ), Pat. II, p. 14 nrarer fuvimrTt rfm: srlS-bl (from a river- 
bank, which is about to give way, lumps of earth are breaking 
off), Kum&ras. 4, 5 rr Offif (v. a. my heart does not break), Kath&s. 

25, 45 (the vessel burst), Qat. Br. 1, 5, 4, 5 q 

ih^ufi r ggrer (the fruits fall down from the trees). Of the kind 
are (to appear, to seem), (to ^increase), gq -jfa ^ (to 

decrease), ggjH (to suit, to be fit) and the like. 

1) The passive, when personal, is styled iHMfui (expressive of the ob¬ 
ject), when impersonal, iprir (express, of the state), see P. 1, 3,13; 3,1, 67. 

When having an intransitive or reflexive meaning, it is styled qr feftfff) 
(express, of both subject and object). 

2) Yet one likewise says f. i. mg WTtTt M-etfrt (the pot boils well), cp. 

K&$. on P. 3,1,87. • 
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§ B19—820. 


Rem. 1. It is not allowed, however, to use that intransitive P. 3. 1 , 

OQ 

passive of all verbs. Panini excepts the roots ^, rj and rp^-. One 
says - not - iff: tdOTd , =VVr - not tcrepfsr 

»the cow is milking; the stick bends.” Patanjali extends the 
exception to others, especially to all causatives, and mentions a 
varttika of the Bharadv&jlyas which enumerates even a larger 
list of exceptions. This statement of the Bharadvajiyas has been 
accepted by the KA§ika. At all events, this much is certain, 
that of several verbs the medial voice has also an intrans. meaning. 

A concurrence of medial and passive is taught by P ,. 3, 1, 62 and 
63 for the aorist of roots ending in a vowel and also of with 

intransitive meaning it may be said or -g^FT, and 

f. i. ^.Tfi ° r vuvr tsrcnW 


is occasio- 


On the other hand, the pure reflexive — 318 cj 
nally expressed by a passive; especially g^j rr »to release one’s 
self.” R, 3, 69, 39 cflyrnsresr jtzsc- 

Rem. .2. Note the idiom ro HQirtttlU :, a passive with etymo.’P. 3,1, 

89 

logical object. See f. i. M. 2, 167. 

320. intransitives are often expressed also by the verbs 

In trail 

sitim. of the so-called fourth class of conjugation, which chiefly 

how r-v 

«- comprises roots with intransitive meaning, as 5nWlrT 

‘paap.it O * 


femR-, wff. For the rest, intransitive 
meaning is by no means restricted to a special set of 
forms and may be conveyed by any. So f. i. 

„to sleep” is formally an active Fmfo, $rt „to lie” 


a medial ki d, *1* „to die” a passive 

The difference of accentuation which exists between the verbs 
of the 4 th class and the passives, must not blind us to the in¬ 
contestable fact of their close connection. At the outset, there 
is likely to have been one conjugation in with intrant 

sitive function, whence both the 4th class and the passive have sprung. 
Nor is it possible, even in accentuated texts, to draw everywhere 
with accuracy the boundary-line between them, see Whitney § 761, 
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especially b.) and c.) and 762, cp. also the rule of P. 6, 1, 195. — 
The old language, especially the dialect of the MaMbharata, affords 
many instances of passive forms with the endings of the parasmai. 
padam, even with passive meaning. See f. i. Mhbh. 1, 24, 15; 38, 
13; 51, 9; 102, 23; Nala 20, 31 etc, 1 ). 

Chapt. IIT. Tenses and moods. 


321. The Sanskrit finite verb comprises the following tenses 
and moods: 1. the present (FRT), 2. the imperfect (F[i-), 
3. the perfect (TFT2T), 4. the aorist (F[3), 5. and 6. the 
future in PTTFT (rF?T) and the periphrastic future (FfE), 
7. the imperative (FTP7), 8. the potential or optative (ftfTJ), 


9. the precative 10. the conditional (FT3"). 

To them we must add for the archaic dialect the con¬ 
junctive (FTCT), for the classic language the participles 

in °cT and °FF5RT, as far as they do duty for finite 
verbs. Of these, 1—6 and the said participles constitute 
that, which we are wont to call „the indicative mood;” 
the -other moods are represented by 7—10 and by the 

Ffc. 

*x 

Yernacular grammar makes no distinction between tenses and 
moods, which is, indeed, less developed in Sanskrit, than it is in 
Latin and Greek. 2 ) 


1) P. 3,1,90 mentions two roots, which are verbs of the 4 11 ’ class ( 
parasmaipada, when being used as intransitive-reflexives, whereas they 
are otherwise conjugated, when transitives. But Panini expressly sta¬ 
tes that the eastern grammarians teach so, the passive of them may, 
therefore, be also employed,f.i. jroifh or ^nsirr tglOT cT (the foot strikes), 
pstrfu or ps-TU a^r tavira (the garment is dying). IJtt. V, p. 102 hir 
?av pam:. 

2) In Panini’s grammar the 10 or 11 tenses and moods form one category, 

16 
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322. Of the tenses, which constitute the indicative mood, 
the present is represented by one , the future by two, 
the past by four (aorist, imperfect, perfect, participles). 
Of the two futures, that in is the general expo¬ 

nent of the future. Likewise the aorist and the participles 
are the general exponents of the past. The other past tenses 

abd the other future have but a limited sphere of employ¬ 
ment. We may remark that those limits are quite different from 
what one would expect judging from the names, by which Sanskrit 
tenses have been termed by European scholars. Sanskrit imperfect 
and perfect have nothing in common with their cognominal tenses in 
Latin or French or Greek, and the difference f. i. between the employ¬ 
ment of Skr. and can in no way be compared 

with that which exists between Lat. scripturus sum and scribam. 

Rem. Sanskrit makes no distinction between absolute and re¬ 
lative tenses. Hence, if one wants to denote what was about to 
be done in the past*), one employs the same tense which is ex¬ 
pressive of what is about to be done now, viz. the future. Simi¬ 
larly, the same past tenses, which signify that which is accom¬ 
plished now, may serve also for the expression of the action, which 
will be accomplished at some future point of time. NAgan. Ill, 
p. 55 fira rgr rtfi ret ftgTora 3gT Fafpwnrr here 

the past tense wum: has the value of the so-called futiirum exac- 
tum of Latin, ego advenero. 

For this reason too, the present does also duty for the dura- 
tive of the past (827) and the past tenses are also significative 
of the remote past (339). 


but do not bear a common appellation. The Katantra names them fgrrrfiv, 
by the same term which is used tor the »cases” of the nouns. See K&t. 
3,1,11—34 with commentary. 

1) This was at the outset the duty of the so-called conditional, but 
in classic Sanskrit this employment having fallen out of use, it is the 
future that is to express scripturus eram as well as scripturus sum. Cp. 347 R. 






Present. 


323. The present tense is in Sanskrit what it is every- 
£nt. where, the expression of facts present or represented 

as such. The notion ^present” has of course the ut¬ 
most elasticity. It applies to any sphere of time of 
which ourselves are the centre and it may have as small 
or as great a periphery as possible. Accordingly, facts 
which are represented as happening always and every¬ 
where are put in the present. It is superfluous to il¬ 
lustrate this by examples. 

324. Further, the present may denote a near past or a near 
S future. 

denot- 1 . The present denoting a near future may be compared 
near with such phrases as: I am going on a journey next 

future. — N _ 

week, instead of: I shall go. So =h6l 
>TtWr, etc. 


P. 3, 3. 
181. 


P. 3, 3. 
Sand 6. 


Bhoj. 42 jrir rr nruH sat '( T s r bdcu r (if we do not 

go, the king’s attendants will turn us out to-morrow), R. 3, 68, 13 
f%qUof (he will die soon), Pane. 143 iRrrsf H3T 

d ' tf ' fPt (I am happy, I shall pass the time there with you). 

In subordinate sentences the present is very often 
employed in this manner, especially in final and conse¬ 
cutive clauses, as will be shown afterwards. 

Rem. 1. Panini gives a special rule concerning the present P. 3,8, 

4. 

denoting the future with jnsir^ and Example of otbrt: Pane. 

286 ana frnirtf r aToRli; (— till I come back). As 

to g|T, it may be 1. an adverb »erelong2. a conjunction = 

Lat. priusquam. The rule holds good for both. Dag. 136 f^nntfu W 


qjT g- HoRP^(and that ungrateful man will erelong kill you) _ 
R. 2 , 116,19 33-r.... hmRoi^ i f|; rowr^. 
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325, 

Pre¬ 
sent 
denot¬ 
ing a 
near 
past. 


236. 

Histo¬ 

rical 

pre¬ 

sent. 


327. 

The 
present 
is the 
dnra- 
tive 
tense 
par ex¬ 
cellence. 


(before those wicked beings inflict any corporal injury 
upon the ascets, we will leave this hermitage). 

Rem. 2. Another consequence of its fitness for denoting a near 
future is exhibited by its doing duty for a conjunctive (356). 

, 2. The present denoting a near past. It may be said 

arrive” by one, who has just arrived. 
Utt. I, p. 3 s p r fh-Trfi. STfH cTRIilf rijry: (the king has just retired 
from his seat of justice to his inner apartments). — Of this kind 
are the rules given by Panini (3, 2, 120 and 121) for the em¬ 
ployment of present and aorist in answers. If one asks »have 
you made the mat?”, the answer may be, when using rr, 
or q T cfiTOH »no, I have not,” or if an interrogation, shave I not?” 
Likewise with q-, rr chPifl) or, ^cfnw . But with nrr exclusively 
the present: rj:y »indeed, I have.”!). 

Rem. Inversely, it may happen that a Sanskrit aorist is to 
be rendered by an English present, see note 1 on page 253 of this boob. 

Moreover, the present is often used in relating past 
actions. Then we may call it historical present. 
Properly it is distinguished by the particle FT added,: 
but FT is occasionally wanting. Nala 3,18 ^ mdr 

m ECTTffiqft i%iR (they could not utter a single word to him), 
Kathas. 1, 33 srfsT TfyfU i arvsrra fvtt hit: (thus spoke Par- 
vati, and Qiva answered), Pane. 201 a story ends thus: tfftfictiUM 
(T^fiiTTT^Tpur uwr tsflj WTUV mwfv?T rq (and since that day the hares 
lived happily in their dwellings); — Kumaras. 3, 13 gj ri ? -S Hr r iryy- 
fTTqHvn cEsrnT srv: (C'esha has been appointed _). 

But the most common employment of the historical 
present is that of expressing facts when „going on.” 
As Sanskrit imperfect (FPF) has not the character of 
a durative, like the imperfect in Latin and French, 


1) A varttika, expounded and agreed to by Patanjali finds fault 
with this rule of Panini fsti'yTMUlM f aarf%rTrSnH. See Pat. II, p. 122. 


P. 3, 3, 
131. 


'• 3, 2, 
118 
and 
119. 
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WT3 may be both a synonym of Latin fereham f 

and of tuli '). But the present is by its nature a 

durative tense, and for this reason it is eminently 
adapted to signify the durative, even of the past. 
Of course-, FT may be added in that case (326), but 
it is not necessary and is generally wanting in the 
body of a narration. Accordingly, ^ Pr is often = Lat. 


ferebam. 

Examples: Pane. 165 a new story begins in this manner srfsfl cprfv?- 

fesjWT? dffigraft =TFT qu f g r gft srcrfu ft ( habitabat ) i ?-vrfvd’r- 

f%mf? u|or ? fnWT T g?rfTT (is vestes conficiebat) I qj fTFT- rr iftsT- 

c ftei r re r gi u re fwt ( fiebat ); Ch. Up. 1, 2, 13 g- ^ ?fu- 
smsr (fuit) i rr ^ fW: qrrUTmm?riu ( inaantabat ); Mhbh. 
1, 157, 5 fqirsTTf^T FT rT3T cpiT UVT FTF f?ri% (at that time they 
delivered the food begged to Kunti every night); Pat. I, p. 5 q yre r g u 

i grr-pin arrep-OT FTTvtemr ( discebant ). 

? rml; Bhoj. 40 rTSTHUfu ? fhpih TV? JT3Ji ? ^ 


ferfoiT i Pt gr qfS jgrq |?r (from that time he did not sleep or take 
food or converse with anybody, but with a heavy mind he la¬ 
mented night and day); Pane. 145 begins the story of some monk, 
who did inhabit (qirrspTTH ft) some monastery, his ordinary life is 
described by a set of present tenses without' ft (qrrrayiH- •. • taftf?- • ■ • 
Fumioti fH). — A past tense and the present may even be put close 
together. R. 2, 68, 14 Dagaratha relates to his queen roPTUa't 


1) In the brahmanas the present with FT, according to Delbruck 
Altindische Tempuslehre p. 129, is always == Lat. imperfect, never = Lat. per¬ 
fect: sDas Prasens mit sma steht im Sinne der Vergangenheit, jedoch — so 
viel ich sehe — nicht so dass damit ein einmaliges vergangenes Ereigniss 
bezeichnet wurde. Vielmehr driickt das Prasens mit sma dasjenige aus, 
was sich Sfters, besonders was sich gewohnheitsmassig ereignet hat.” 

In the classic dialect, however, iryf? FT is both = ferebat , and zr: tulit. 
Plenty of instances may be drawn from classic literature. Only see the 
examples to P. 3, 2,118; 119, and Kath&s. 1,33 quoted 320. 
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igoqrmt U crreryr (at the time you were not married and I was heir- 
apparent). 

Rem. Panini especially mentions the freedom of employing the 
present instead of a past tense with gp (formerly, before). So 
Pane. 202 the crow says cp i/ srurfh- Here the present 

is used, but the aorist f. i. Kathas. 25, 74 ffiT Wtp T ^ rf om the im- 
perf. f. i. ibid. 24, 19 sP-ioTfu/..... qyr )~T5TT and Pat. I, p. 5 quoted 
above. 

Past tenses. 

328. In defining the employment of the past tenses one 
“ must distinguish between such past facts, as have not 
totori their actuality, and such as have, and therefore 
cai past, belong to history. The historical past may be expressed 
by any past tense, but the actual past not. In other 
terms, as a rule, English he did and he had done may 
be rendered by Sanskrit aorist, imperfect, perfect or 
the participle , ^fT^FR), but English he has 

done only by the aorist or the participle , not by the 
imperfect or by the perfect. 

I- Por expressing the historical past, the four past 
p“t tenses are used almost promiscuously,'and the historical 

ed by present (326/ 327) may be added to them as a fifth, 
tense. Examples: Kathas. 24,10 it is told, one asked (g q^rf imperf.), 
vs. 11 the other replied (^cnylv^aor.), vs. 13 the former asked again 
(urr^ perf.). Ibid. vs. 214 (iTtruu ft i ayr roiwsf i h 

g.... rUTsTopy »as they could not tell it him [themselves], they sent 
messengers, who told him”) is an other instance of aor., perf. and 
imperf. used promiscuously and without the slightest difference 
of meaning. Pane. 276 we have this succession of facts: grr^ruft 

(participle).ytrwyTV vmuty (aorist) i gv rrsrf 

qyrmuf/Tvfh (histor. pres, with durative meaning »was 
singing)” i rTc^T fwPT%pt (partic.)..... qypa srfa (imperf.) and so 
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on. In an other story Pane. 51, we have this succession of facts: 
a weaver and a Cartwright dwelled (ui rNMH : gr) in the same town 
and lived always together (^rr^ ^rarT:). One day a great festival 
took place (gape) and a procession, in the midst of which they 
beheld ("S'gwft) a maiden of great beauty. On seeing her, the weaver 
fell in love with her and swooned (g^gj UrlVT T viqq i ri) . His friend 
the cartwright got him carried home (^snwprFTragg) and by proper 
treatment he soon recovered (gijrTgt sngr). — Upon the whole, there 
seems to be a tendency to alternate the past tenses in literary com¬ 
positions. 


329. 

Imper¬ 
fect and 
perfect 
are re¬ 
stricted 
to the 
express¬ 
ion of 
the his¬ 
torical 


330. 

Diffe¬ 
rence 
between 
imper¬ 
fect and 
perfect. 


Now, the imperfect and the perfect are restricted 
to that sphere of employment. They cannot be used 
except of such facts as have lost their actuality for 
the speaker J ). Both of them are only available for the 
historical past. They are to be rendered by our past 
tense, both ^T^r^TfT and being = „he did.” 

Both of them are equally applied to facts, that have happened 
but once (Lat. perfectum historicum), and to actions repeated or 
continuous (Lat. imperfectum). 2 ). 

There is, however, a difference between the perfect and P 3 2j 
the imperfect. It is taught by Panini in express terms, 115- 

r -N 

that the perfect (T^T2T) is restricted to such facts as have 
not been ivitnessed by the speaker, and the practice of 
good authors is generally in accordance with this state¬ 
ment. It is somewhat uncommon to meet with a per¬ 


il This is meant by Panini, when he teaches grs (and, as it stands 
under the same adhikara, also f§TC) to be used SRUrTff. P.3,2, 111. 


2) Cp. Kathas. 24, 214 jttT'FoTO lURril FT ^ nnntios miserunt, 

iique ei dixerunt, with Mhbh. 1,68, 9, which verse describes the happiness 
of the subjects of Dnshyanta during his reign ^fif( sTOTt:. 


t; = hominum ordineB suis quisque officiis delectabantur, 
erantque ab omni parte tuti. 
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feet when expressive of an action the speaker has wit¬ 
nessed himself. 

Good authors, accordingly, avoid using the perfect tense, 
if the facts narrated have been witnessed by the speaker. The 
Dacahumdracarita abounds in stories of adventures, told by the 
very persons who have experienced them; all past tenses are 
employed promiscuously, only perfects are wanting. But, in the 
same work, if the author himself is speaking, or if any of his 
heroes is relating a fable of olden times, the perfects make their 
appearance side by side with the other past tenses *). The same 
observation may be made with respect to the Kathasaritsagara 2 ). 

Yet, from this one must not infer, that on the other hand 
the imperfect is restricted to the relation of past facts 
witnessed by the speaker 3 ). Even, if Panini had taught 


1) So there is not a single perfect in the whole story of Apahara- 
varma, as he relates his own adventures; 'for the same reason perfects 
are wanting in the stories of other princes. The sixth ucchvasa, Mitra- 
guptacarilam , has no perfects, while Mitragupta tells all what has hap¬ 
pened to himself, but as soon as he is narrating to the giant the four 
little tales of Dhuminl etc., perfects abound. 

2) Exceptions may, however, occasionally be found. Da 9 . 110 and 111 
prince Upaharavarma, when relating his own adventures, says twice 
while speaking of a woman, who wept before his eyes. R. 3, 67, 20 the 
vulture Jatayu informs Rama, how Ravana rnmUTcfTtr s r ^ iffcyTTTfT fsfefT- 
zjypr. Kathas. 6,43 the clever merchant, who has made his fortune by 
trade, uses the perfect while relating, that each woodcutter gave 
him two pieces of wood, as he presented them with a fresh draught. 
Likewise Nagan. V, p. 77 qwTrT instead of the aor. of a fall, which the 
speaker has seen on the same day and with his own eyes. But, I repeat, 
such deviations are upon the whole very rare, at least in good authors. 

3) The term trpfajr for the sphere of the perfect, is a point of dispute 
with the commentators. It is asked, what kind of actions may be said 
to fall under this category, and as the term, when strictly interpreted, 
signifies vbeyond the reach of the eye,” it has been deemed necessary 
to give an additional rule in express terms, that swell-known facts fall¬ 
ing within the speaker’s sphere of observation are to be put in the 
imperfect — not in the perfect — even if they have in fact not been 
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so l ), such a rule would be in direct opposition to the 
constant practice of Sanskrit literature up to the Yedas. 
The imperfect is always and everywhere used both of past 
facts which are within the compass of the speaker’s 
experience, and of those which are not. 

witnessed by him." This varttika seems to be as old as Katyayana, it 
is expounded by Pat. II, p. 119. 

1) It is not quite sure, that he has. Still, when looking closely at 
Panini’s own words about the employment of c?r? and and at the 
commentaries and disputes of his scholiasts, we may consider it a tenet of 
the grammarians, that crq^is not available within the sphere set apart for 
wry Prom 3, 2,116 ^3T53rTf5=r:?J5r »with y and STScTry (forsooth) — cp. 397 
ft. 3—may also be used within the sphere of cp. s. 115, we 

can draw no other inference, than even this, that in any other case one 
would be wrong in using qyt%. But it is possible, that this sutra 
116 did not belong to the original work of Panini, Indeed setting this sutra 
apart, the very arrangements’ of the rules which treat of the suffixes 
and tenses of the past, would rather induce us to suppose Panini having 
taught the employment of both g-qyfw and cryt%. Prom 3, 2, 84 up to 
123 hh is adhikhra, the suffixes taught there are accordingly expressive 
of »the past." Now, from 84—110 this »past” is not specialized and 
comprises any past whatever. With s. Ill the first restriction makes its 
appearance, it is stated that the imperfect fen?) is used gvpqrPT»denoting 
the not-actual past.” Prom there remains adhikara till s. 119, 

but s. 115 a second restriction is added to the first: the suffixes are not 
only expressive of the past ?RyrPT but also qyn=r. Now the question is 
simply this: Has Pfimini meant sutra 111 (employment of 5?J30 to bean 
exception to 110 (employment of »aorist”) and likewise 115 (em¬ 
ployment of fern) an exception to 111 — or is each of these rules to be 
interpreted separately and considered by itself? According to the former 
acceptation, the aorist is taught to be restricted to past actions that have 
happened to-day, the imperfect restricted to past actions before to-day, 
but witnessed by the speaker; according to the latter, the aorist is ex¬ 
pressive of any past both actual and historical, and the imperfect of 
-any historical past both witnessed and not-witnessed by the speaker. 
The former acceptation is that of Sanskrit grammarians up to Patanjali 
and the author of the varttikas, the latter is in accordance with the practice 
of Sanskrit literature. 
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Rem. 1. In putting questions, the difference between perfect 
and imperfect vanishes, and it seems, also that between those 
tenses and the aorist. If I rightly understand P. 3, 2, 117, the 
employment of both perf and imperf, in putting questions is prescribed 
by Panini, even if the past action be »near in time” aitHch T c-) . Kag. 
exemplifies this rule i VJT^- S ' ddyt : i STXTFT sytTW:- R- 3, 

19, 6 Khara asks his sister Qdrpanakha ghijjhsr U^TsrhfeaT formt 
^ (what strong man has disfigured you thus P). Cp. Ch. Up. 4, .14, 2 
quoted 345. 

Rem. 2. Another rule of Panini — 3, 8, 135 — forbids the im. 
perfect, the perfect and the present wither 1 ) in two cases: %ar _ 
crsreioiq h dti):. According to the gloss of the Kagika kriy&prabandha 
is »uninterrupted action,” sdmipya »the time which immediately 
adjoins the time of the speaker.” In these cases the aorist and the 
participles are stated to be employed, not the other past tenses. 

Kag. gives these examples ^TV?#te ^H r Tcijrp (as long as he lived he 
distributed food [to the poor]), }pj 

(at the next full moon the teacher worshipped the holy fires). 

I do not know how far this injunction is confirmed by the evi¬ 
dence furnished by Sanskrit literature. For the rest cp. 341 R. 

At the outset, the perfect had not the restricted function, P jg’ 5 2, 
which it has in the classic dialect. In the old vedic mantras, like 
the aorist, it may denote every shade of the past, and occasio¬ 
nally it has even the power of a present tense, in the same way 
as for instance Greek strTyxx oils. , Latin memini consuevi , Gothic 
vait mag , sim. So Rgv. 5, 60, 3 f%;rr?T »is afraid,” ibid. 1 , 113, 3 
fre z rr r: »they stand atill” and the other instances to be found in 
DelbrAck Altindische Tempuslehre p. 103 sqq. 

The classic language has but two perfects, expres¬ 
sive of the present, viz. <3^ (he knows) and (he says); 
the latter may also be used of the past. 2 ) From the litur- 

1) Though not mentioned either by Kag. or by Patanjali, the 
and the 9 T must needs be implied in the prohibition, for the adhikara 
3r.)vjHO implies them too. 

2) My notes contain, however, two other instances. Pane. 246 ij’isUiiq 
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gieal writings — where, for the rest, the employment of the perfect 
is already confined within the same limits as afterwards, see Delbrucr 
l. 1. p. 131 — we may adduce moreover she rules” (f. i. Ait. Br. 
1, 30, 3), »he is awake” Ch. Up. 4, 3, 6 and perhaps some 

others, see f. i. Ait. Br, 2, 41, 4. 

332. From the above it is sufficiently clear, that the 1 st 
and 2 d person of the perfect are hardly met with in 

classic Sanskrit, except of and — For the 1 st 

person, Patanjali is at a loss, how to employ it, unless to re¬ 
late facts done while being asleep or drunk. 2 ) That the 2 d per¬ 
son of the plural is not used, is evident from a passage of the 
commencement of the Mahdbhdsfiya ; there it is observed, that 
such forms as g^r, jfp, gq?, qg exist in theory only, as one does 
not say gr ot hut ut gjrgf&rTT; See Pat. I, p. 8, 1. 23; p. 9, 1. 11. 

333. There is no syntactical difference between the perfect 
phrls- simple and that, which is made by periphrase with 

perfect. STTFT, med- and SPJSf. 

In the brahmanas gagy and are almost exclusively used 
for this purpose. 2 ) Nor does Panini teach other auxiliaries. 3 ) 

is used in the sense of Greek The serpent declares to the frogs 
cTrft ■si; crrfmWTsrmq (by this [viz. the curse of the brahman, 

whose son he had' bitten to death] I have come to you in order to be 
your carrier). In the Garni recension of the Qakuntala, V, p. 109 of the 
2 a ed. of Tarkav&g^a (Calc. 1864) (larngarava says to Dushyanta qfrfpq; 

qfitrf uy prom FFum sTTivfrfiHT In both 

instances the perfect is rather expressive of an action finished, than of 
an action past. 

1) The example given is qgf — or syrt — df; fg;g IbicH'^TI'. — Another 

case of its employment is in strong denials, as when one asks m|'W 

and the other answers 4 _Fdmmz| qf cifc rar. See vartt. on P. 3, 2, 
115 in Patanj. II, p. 120j the instance given there is evidently a quo¬ 
tation from some literary work. 

2) In the Aitar. Brahm. the periphr. perfect with grg is. used but 
once. See the edition of Aufrecht, p. 429. 

3) To interprete P. 3,1, 40 cfv3T:, as if it were a pratyahara of ^ -j- 
iy-j- gg, is, not to mention other objections, too artificial and too subtle, 
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But even in the epic poems all of them are used, especially 
surer, which seems also afterwards ta be the most frequent, whereas 
srng - is the rarest. 

334. II. The aorist (grpT) is expressive of any past, either 

Aorist. o *n ^ 

historical or actual; may be = „I didand = 

„I have done.” Examples of the historical aorist have 
been given 328. 

When denoting the actual past, that is such past 
aet9 as are so recent as not to have lost their actuality at 
the time of their being related, the aorist is used side 
by side with the participles in and °FT; neither 

irnperf. nor perfect are then available. „I have seen the 
man” is 5T?Tf5f [T^T^T or 4<^T*Trf f T [not ^P^P^nor 

^5T]. 

Examples of the aorist denoting the actual past. Ait. Br. 1, 6, 11 
riOT I tiTsltrt l u m np ;I w Wjyvftr (for this reason, 

one says to an eye-witness: have you seen it ? for if he says »he 
has,” they believe him); R. 2, 89, 5 Bharata has spent the night 
with Gtuha, the next morning his host asks him grf%rerw 
■SoTTrdt: chicfiv^ gr (have you past the night well?);Mhbh. 1, 

167, 23 king Drupada having lost half his kingdom to Drona, 
goes to some brahman, who may procure him a means for aveng¬ 
ing himself, and says qyiw VTVj Dag. 27: it has been 

predicted to the brahman Matanga that he will soon meet with 
a prince, now, when he really meets with a prince, he tells 
him this prediction and adds these words rRTtvrr^rmnWor usrrmu- 
[neither =uiT5rer nor are here admissible]; Cak. VII Matali 
congratulates Dushyanta on finding back his wife with his son, 
the king replies if JVTrpv. (my desire is gone 


to be true. Panini knew, or at least approved, no other periphrastic 
perfect, than that which is made with gf. 
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into sweet fulfilment); Kathas. 40, 108 gitr rpTT ^ Ts F )i l <iT i h (v. a. I 
have made you king); Pane. 16 the jackal begs permission to 
appear before the lion, the doorkeeper grants it him with the 

Rem. In the archaic dialect of the brahmanas etc. the aorist 
seems to serve exclusively for this actual past 1 2 3 ). The contrast 
between the historical tenses and the aorist is so striking there 
that it cannot possibly be overlooked by anybody who peruses 
these writings. The most instructive passages are such, as men¬ 
tion the same fact twice, first when told by the author, after¬ 
wards when put into the mouth of one of the actors. Then we 
invariably find the imperfect or the perfect in the historical ac¬ 
count, the aorist in the oratio .directa. Ait. Br. 7, 14, 5 nwr ft syrTT 

i ft fterraraFr fit srer stftt:.ffkt ^ stftt: orfjj i ft ^r a raT Or t ap 

cfT 53TJT F7FTT: (then he got teeth; then he said to him: »he has, 

indeed, got teeth”. then his teeth dropped out, then he 

said to him: »his teeth, have, indeed, dropped out”). Ch. Up. 5, S 
the following story is told: Qvetaketu once came (^ro) to the 
meeting of the Pancalas. To him the xattriya Pravahana said 
( jdr gr): »has your father instructed you?” (rrn- Fd I fcmHum ) »). The 
other answered: »yes, Sir.” Then Pr. put five questions to him 
successively, none of which he could solve, and said: »why 
have you said (ad l ^ T:) yourself instructed, as you do not know 
these things ?” Then Qvetaketu, being sad with grief, came (rnnrr) 
to his father and said fesrpsr): »why did you say (r uid T -l ' slJlw ) I 


1) We may translate here the aorist by a present: »as you say.” Cp. 
?ak. II, p. 38 ed. Tarkavagir r a rpsr FTratvrr ^T sTUTTO FR F3Wrar|l: (you 
do not know her, since you speak thus). Cp. Greek r( eyeAxirae; » why 
do you laugh?” and the like. 

2) Delbruck Altind. Tempvsl. p. 128 »Niemals steht der Aorist [in this 
kind of works] im erzahlendem Sinne, wie etwa das Imperf. oder Perf.” 
Yet, Ait. Br. 2, 23, 3 the aor iSsfiFT is, indeed, used in a historical sense. 

3) Such passages as this plainly show, methinks, that the system of 
the grammarians, according to which »past facts done on the same day 
as they are related” must he put in the aorist, but when done before 
that day, in the imperfect (resp. perfect), is refuted by the very facts. 
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hare instructed you (=utt F a 'ifuiT T ?), a simple xattriya has put (mrralrT) 
five questions to me and I could not (mstTO') answer even one.” 
So in the story of Ugasti Cakrayana Ch. Up. 1, 10 etc. the per¬ 
fect is used while the author himself is speaking, but 1,11,2 
when the king excuses himself to Ugasti, that he has not chosen 
him to be his officiating priest, the aorist appears mm sit : 

traftra iTTTcjrft sit (I have looked for you, 

for all these sacrificial offices, but not finding’) Your Reverence, 
I have chosen others). Cp. ibid. 6, 13, 1 etc. Delbruck , Altindlsche 
Tempuslehre p. 117 etc. has given a great number of instances from 
the Qatapatha and the Aitareya. 

335. The aorist is used throughout Sanskrit literature in 

both its acceptations, actual and historical. Instances 
of the historical aorist occur as early as the Rgveda- 
sanhith, though, 1 confess, not many are recorded 2 ); 
and afterwards it is no less frequent than the other histori¬ 
cal tenses. For the rest, it may be observed that in easy 
proseworks and in compositions of rather simple style, 
the aorist is comparatively rare, and mostly limited to 
certain verbs often occurring, as iMMFT, il^l' 

Yet, in more elegant style, in the works of such 
writers as Dandin, Bana, Somadeva, the aorist is em¬ 
ployed as often and with as much ease as the other 
past tenses. 3 ). 

336. The participles of the past in °cT and °rfaFr^ may 

1) Construe mioffft.V&wrT, instr. of The reading is good, 

and needs no correction. 

2) A prayer-book, indeed, is not the fittest document from which to 
learn the historical style of a language. In epic poetry the historical aorist 
is common. 

3) For this reason, I am astonished at the statement of Whitney (§ 532 
of his Sanskrit grammar), that the aorist is »seldom” employed in classic 
Sanskrit. 
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partid same dut y as the aorist, whether they are at- 

pies in tended by the verb substantive, or without it (9). They 
are expressive of facts done, finished, and it makes no 
doing" difference, whether these facts belong to the historical 
t ut p y as a t 3 past or have been done of late and have not yet lost 
tense. y ie j r ac tuality. In both acceptations they are of the 
utmost frequency. They represent the younger idiom, 
the aorist the elder one. *) Accordingly they are rarely, 
if at all, thus employed in the archaic dialect. 1 2 ). 

1. Examples of the historical past._ a.) partic. in °fj. Kathas. 

4, 36 nwfitFifedTr fTrafirysT ut 5[twx (when she had gone some 

steps, the purohita stopped her); Pane. 51 cn gri^H '. dTvUH^lrMo it 

UHW: (once it happened that a religious feast with a procession 
took place); Dag. Ill u yurr— f%y train ^rsr syri g nrand rrmvrr; — 
b) partic. in °fT^T. Pane. 148 ckrar STT^urr ettutv tn fi ' 4 -i- j (he 
asked a brahman for lodging); R. 1, 56, 14 

(the son of Gadhi threw the ira/ima-weapon); Hit. 109 srvr:. 

tsfbtf n?n rich fSpwjrEM UraT rertn yumf twasrrrf uuiddiq (— made his 
obeisance to his king Citravarna). 

2. Examples of the actual past. — a.) partic. in °u. R. 3, 17, 24 

Qdrpanakha says to Rfi/ma yru fstt. ... urjqrrrfhT (R., I am come to you); 
Kathas. 42, 100 ^rthut 3W ferr nfucfr rdt (how is it that 

our father has brought us that are guiltless, into this state ?); Qak. 
I [the charioteer to the king] yw jjttt farrow! dEra - :; — b.) partic. in 
°rrcFcj. R. 1, 76, 2 yraaTurdr nrara yrHcnura infra (I have heard, what 
deed you have done); Qak. IV Kanva to Anashy4 g. ’ WU UrTopft 
srf a^yuarfyufi' (Anasdya, the friend and companion of both of 
you has departed); Mudr. Ill, p. 107 Canakya to Candragupta 
uvunifirTorRid 


1) Hence commentators often explain aorists by participles. 

2) I do not recollect having met with them doing duty as finite verbs, 

in br&hmanas and upanishads. But, as I have not yet made a special 
inquiry into this subject, I refrain from affirming their entire absence 
from that class of works. 
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The participle in °ft may be sometimes expressive of the present 
(381). qtn cpnj : »the boy is asleep, is sleeping” as well as she 
has just awaked from sleep” (actual past) or she slept” (historical 
past). To remove all ambiguousness, one derives participles in 
°?Torv?T even from intransitives, as nTTcrR(, sTTfrar^, such 

participles serve exclusively for the past. — Yikram. Y, p. 173 

* .rf ^ &5RT (— the peacock, that has slept 

On my bosom), Pane. I, 224 jryfFT sOFlHUt , Kathas. 81, 51 

H T fe t rc^ ttT =t=r Filer. • • • fthtt: nUrearpv, C&k. IY 

rirfflir t see 338, 2°, Hit. 109 guTFTorPT^ see 338, 1°. 

But if the participle in °ft has a passive meaning, that in “rjcRT 
is its corresponding active: 3 arrr (it is said, — has been said, — 
was said), stfTSTT^ (he has said, he said) More about them 380. 

The old and genuine participles of the perfect, as frf^rsrFT (f. 
rRFUsrt) or ^n ur:, had the same function as those in and °fr, 

which have almost wholly superseded them in the classic dialect 
(359, 2°). In the epic poems and in kavyas several of them — 
at least in the active voice — also do duty as finite verbs; they 
are then expressive both of the actual past, as R. 1, 58, 2 snfuoTFT 
(you have gone to —) and the historical, as R. 2, 12, 6 JT7Tfytr:i rrTFT- 
UTu fird T q . Cp. KatMs. 35, 41 and Qijup. 1, 16. 

Sanskrit lacks a special tense for the so-called re¬ 
mote past or plusquamperfectum. The general past 
tenses are used even then. It must accordingly be inferred 
exclusively from the context, in what case a Skr. past tense answers 
to our »remote past.” That f. i. Kathas. 25, 180 the words FW* 
d iiU ot T FW ... ■ FUToT mean son the very spot, where he had got it,” 
can only be shown by reproducing_the whole story, from which 
they are quoted. — R. 2, 26, 3 Rama has told his mother the 
cruel order he has just received from his father, to retire into 
the forest; now he goes to Sitd, who did not know anything 
about it grfv FTFvrsf srsnsr fw Rdd) (the unhappy princess had 
not yet heard anything of it). — Da§. 92 ^ ^ fsm^aFT :.Fn^psr 
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crrfbvH = » Vimardaka had indeed already departed that very day.” 
It is plain, that gerunds are especially fit to signify the remote 
past. 

Future tenses.. 

340. Sanskrit has two future tenses, 1. the so-called peri- 

Future _ r r- r 

in °fTT- phrastic future (FTb): ^TRTIFT, 2. the future made 
with (FTF): 

The former is a compound tense, being made up of 
a noun in °fT + a formal element, expressive of the 

person, signified either by the auxiliary (5TTFT etc:), 
or by the personal pronoun >): Yet for the third person 
neither is wanted and the simple noun in °rT may suf¬ 
fice: one says chrlflH or FTFIT^T, ^rTTtTT or ^tlT 

-rrr ^ r 

pPT, but in the 3 d person the simple ^TFTT is available. 

In the dual and in the plural°rTT remains unchanged, 

r 

when attended by the auxiliary, therefore =f7rTTFTb 
but in the 3 d person ^FicTT^t, ^5‘fTT^’!, and 


1) Panini does not mention the 1 st and 2 d person formed by simply 
putting together the noun in °rfT and the personal pronoun. Accordingly 
this mode of formation has been excluded from the official paradigms of the 
periphrastic future. Yety?fiT^*T is quite as correct and as much used as 
olfhlfbl. That Panini left it unnoticed, may be due to bis system of 
explaining grammatical forms. To him cUFrrfbr, ctfbl'W are forms to 
be dealt with, because by the union of both elements a new word 
arises, bearing one accent, but cT3TT -j- and the like are units 
syntactically only, not so from a formal point of view. Hence, to Panini 
the noun in °(TT is not even the nomin. of a noun-, but a simple stem 
to which the personal suffixes are to be added. Upon the whole, the 
information to be got from him about this future, is scanty, see P. 3, 
1, 33; 2, 4, 85 and 7, 4, 50—52, cp. Boethlingjc’s note on 7, 4, 52. 

17 



of course also =Jirl l(NNH, c hHT^t sim. Both 

pronouns and auxiliaries are occasionally severed from 
the verbal noun; the pronouns may precede as well as 

follow. Even the auxiliary sometimes precedes in poetry. 

Examples: l 3t and 2 d person: Kathas. 26, 31 n-rf T p* T (I shall go), 
R. 3, 69, 40 gfi hi.rim i M&lav.I, p. 15qmnTyahafTfTtifw 

(then I shall release M.), R. 2, 118,10 mur m cr f H - ar^jeiAn 

f^oPT (— you will go to heaven), Mudr. V, p. 175 cra&^tfllora^sr 
rfa :m i ( : (— ourselves shall start), Mhbh. 1, 136, 39 fvj? ^ . -tPi ifi 
naff ^ Tag l l ' Iy T cfirff ^tf^T rrn ^T, ibid. 1, 120, 26 -srqffi Jintuod iyrsCrT 

it) (rich | ^jiu. 

3 d person: Ch. Up. 4, 6, 1 errs; 5 ns? (Agni will tell you a 

fourth part [of it]), Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 56 srffePU Sfjffi ffr Scrfwraf fat 
crvrffr, Bhojapr. 55 a apt f n aTiTrid 1 fynsT: g- mr, Nala 

1, 5 ifrfT HoilP^ <1 pril UfTT- 

Rem. 1. The future in “fir may be also used with a feminine 
subject — R. 1, 38, 8 yafiT s r uiiirU qpu —, but occasionally the fern, in 
°=jt is used, at least iifaRfr, see f. i. Kathas. 35, 105. — Some krts 
in fern. °^ft, especially ur fSp y, are also significative of a 

future tense (see 369). Vikram. V, p. 181 ri y rayfd E RT mat (a quarrel 
between gods and demons will take place). 

Rem. 2. The medial endings of this future — or rather, of the 
auxiliary — are scarcely met with in the archaic dialect (Whitney, 
Sanskr. Gramm „ § 947). In the classic language they seem to be 
no more employed. Without auxiliary, there is of course no for¬ 
mal distinction between the active and the medial voices. One 
says nvarfTT (he will study) from the medial nyhjfr, Pane. 161 nry 
nfysrTrTT from ufyyTflft, as well as f. i. or snST- Even a pas¬ 
sive meaning may be conveyed by this future. Kirat. 3, 22 ... 
3 ’ f^fiirn y: cfiiUchfHM (they will be eradicated by Arjuna), R. 3, 
56, 5 jjwi;.-.. fetot sr yfirrm sfetthi srf&ru fa- tfw (if I shall be 
violated by you perforce, you will perish in battle). Of such 
roots, as may have special passive aorists, futures, etc. (316), a 
special passive form is accordingly available, »he will be killed” 
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may be either or srrPtrTT, »it will be given” either jhttt or 
see Kag. on P. 6,4, 62 = II, p. 311 of the Benares-edition. 

Rem. 3. Mhbh. 3, 176, 20 this future is construed with an ob¬ 
jective genitive rpfr Hd T fw (I shall see you again). Likewise 
NAgAn. IV, p. 65 gf^TfTT rh the meaning of which, as ap¬ 

pears from the context, is rwho will protect you, my son?” As 
a rule, however, the object is put in the accusative. 

As regards its function, the tense in °rTT cannot be P 'i 5 3 ’ 
used of every future, but only of such actions, as will 
not occur soon, in other terms which have not yet 
actuality. It is, therefore, a remote future. The future 
in °SrfrT on the other hand, is the general future , and 
may be used of any future action, whether intended 
or not, whether actual or remote, Hence, for the 
future in °rTT one may everywhere substitute that in 
FTfrT, but not inversely. 

That the future in °HIIrl may express also purpose, 
intention etc. will be shown hereafter, see 344. 

The grammarians make the same distinction between ypy and 
$T£ as between fjj and Both imperfect (^ry) and yry are 

restricted to the 1 )> 


1) Commentators explain the term SWUrM ufoi'OTfy as meaning »future 
facts, not to happen to-day, but to-morrow and afterwards.” According 
to them , that which will happen to-day cannot be signified by 
When exemplifying this tense, they are wont to add sg-;. The K&tantra 
names it even Yet, this explication of is no less narrow 

as regards the future, as it has been shown to be for the past, see 
note 1 on p. 249 and note 3 on p. 253 of this book. Nor are instances want¬ 
ing from literature of denoting facts to happen on the same day. Pane. 
161 -‘wse bride has been left alone by her bridegroom and the whole 
marriage-train, who have fled at the threatening approach of a wild 
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Rem. The past tovTTO, as has been stated above (330 R. 2), 
is to be expressed by the general past tenses in two eases. Si- P j 3 £ 3 ' 
milarly the future totovt finds its expression by the general future 
in osrfff in the same cases, viz. »uninterrupted action” and »the 
time adjoining immediately that of the speaker,” therefore arrasal- 

the next new moon the teacher will worship the holy fires). Some 
additional remarks are made, by P. 3, 3, 136—138 to exclude 
in a few other cases; but nothing, he says, prevents the use of 
5 ?p;, if the time be exactly defined by a word meaning »day” or 
anight.” The employment of together with such words is proved, 
indeed, by instances, drawn from literature. 

341*. In most cases, therefore, it is indifferent, what fu¬ 
ture is employed. Often both alternate. R. 1,70,17 
cprrr. — arfw:, but in the following qloka tjgt ejwth srfvrS"., ep. R. 

1, 38, 8 and 2, 8, 22. This alternation is most apparent in conditional 
sentences; then either 53717 is used in both protasis and apodosis 
(Ait. Br. 1, 27, 1), or in the apodosis only, but Sfjj^in the protasis 
(Kathas. 28, 131 gfsTO- arft; Breath i FTwfa uf&rTT ijfct:), or con¬ 
versely (Kath&s. l, 60 a^r tot cfjmfrpTt i qoratifh ri^r snmfirtrt- 

or the future in ‘Wh in both (Kathas. 39, 67). In putting ques¬ 
tions , in uttering prophecies the future in °rrr is, indeed, often em¬ 
ployed 1 ), but the future in °^BrfrT is even there more frequent. 


elephant; then a young man comes to her rescue, takes her by the hand 
and says qr -rcrtfir t rfprTfTT - Prabodh. VI, p. 134 Purusha exclaims 

ufolrulw TO:- Inversely, the other future is used even with 
S5T;, f. i. Malav. II, p. 46 5sh ^TOT:- 

1) Delbkuck, Altindische Worlfolge p. 6—8, treats the future in °UT, 
as far as it is employed in the tjatapathabrahmana. He concludes that 
it is the »objective future, denoting the certainty of the future fact, 
apart from any wish or desire on the side of the subject.” Though this 
will hold good in the majority of cases, it is not always supported by 
facts. A strong desire, an intention, etc. are occasionally also denoted 
by R. 1, 20, 3 Dayaratha offers to V^vamitra to fight, himself and 
his army, against the demons: to<IT [viz. tout] g%fr nTSTT zfters^ 
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341 ** According to the vernacular grammarians the general future 
in Vfh may even be expressive of the past in this case, if a 
verb of remembering he .added to the past action related. The 
imperfect, then, is forbidden and the future to be employed in¬ 
stead of it. Kag. gives this instance s r ren u:, 

likewise sjrpfh, sraivr, ^r i av r.oTf^rnr: = »do you remember, that 

we dwelled_?” But this substitution of the future cannot be, 

if the action remembered or reminded is introduced by avr- A 
third rule of Panini on this head is explained as allowing both 
imperf. and future, if the verb of remembering introduces two 
or more past actions, of which the preparatory action is first 
named, the main action afterwards. See Pat. II, p. 119. 

Of this strange and rather awkward idiom I know no other 
instances but those, adduced by grammarians or such authors, 
as aimed at exemplifying the rules of Panini'). 

Chapt. IY. Tenses and moods {continued). 

342. The subjunctive mood is expressed in Sanskrit by 
tire four tenses: 1. WT5 , called by some optative, by others 

mood. f-v 

potential , 2. !^T5 the precative or benedic- 

tive, 3. FT3 the conditional, 4. tcThY the impera- 
tive. The dialect of the Veda (mantra and brahmana) 
has moreover a fifth tense called rFf/T by vernacular, 


ufvPlTray: i . StrifcT yrprrfrnnTnT UJTpr&fh ; when he then adds msr- 

rUTiirr-af^'MITfu' HtadW l hrerray:, he must needs use the other future, 
as the action is a permanent ODe, cp. 341 R. 

1) In fact, I cannot persuade myself, that Pan ini’s words have been 
well understood by the commentators. Especially the phrase sgfipjlToravT 
is likely to mean something different. If it could be proved, that Panini 
used sgfiraT in the sense of »purpose” vfhttW, all difficulty of interpre¬ 
tation would be removed. Then, indeed, Pitnini would simply teach the 
future in doing duty as a future’s past (322 R.), oi-vdj [if = dic- 

turus erat. 


P 3,2. 
112 . 


P. 8, 2, 
113. 


P. 3, 2. 
114. 
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conjunctive by European grammarians, which was 
already obsolete in the days of Pauini. The duties of 
the missing tense are performed by the imperative, 
partly also by the present (FFT). Nor is the present 
the only tense, which apart from its expressing the 
indicative, may sometimes have the force of a sub¬ 
junctive; for the future in °SrfrT — and, in prohibitions, 
even the aorist — is occasionally concurrent with FT3 

and FITS'. That the conditional (FT3) was at the outset 
an indicative tense, appears sufficiently not only from 
its outer form, but also from its original employ¬ 
ment. Upon the whole, the boundaries between in¬ 
dicative and not-indicative are less marked in Sanskrit 
than in Latin and Greek. 

343. The subjunctive mood finds its general expression 
riief^Jn the tense termed FT3" by Panini, and which one 

{optative . 

or po- is wont in Europe to name either optative or po- 

tential ) , 

is the tential ? though it is hot restricted to the expression 

exponent of both wishes and possibility. In fact, any shade 

subjuuc- of meaning, inherent to the Latin conjunctive, may 

ajol be imported by it. Its manysidedness entails the great 

r 

variety of its translation. According to sense ThTFT 
may be = I can ( could) do, I may {might) —, will 
(would) —, shall ( should) —, must do, let me do , sim. 
itssubdi- yy e ma y ma k e SO me main distinctions: 

visions. d 

a. ) FTF is used in exhortations and precepts: hor¬ 
tative. 

b. ) it is expressive of wishes: optative. 

c. ) it is a potential, that is, it may purport a 
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a.) hor¬ 
tative. 


J)op- 

tative. 


c) po¬ 
tential. 


possibility, or a probability, on the - other hand also 
uncertainty and impossibility or improbability. 

d. ) it is used in hypothetical sentences. 

e. ) it may be used in such relative sentences, as bear 
a general import. 

/.) it may be used in subordinate sentences expres¬ 
sive of a design or of inevitable consequence. 

a. ) Ch. Up. 7, 3, 1 rp=TT-Tvratv (let me study the mantras), nFTTfcrr P )gj 3 ' 
cFrdtV (let me do sacrificial acts); Pane. Y, 103 770 ( 7 ; ST 

tov totton =r (one must not 

take sweetmeats alone, nor wake alone among sleeping people, 
nor must one walk alone nor consider one’s affairs alone); Kumaras. 

4, 36 scTOT.... f5qrr^i%trra.TrratfR-! (you [Spring] must inflame the 
fire by the breezes of the southwind); Dag. 152 (jett fqu^ r 
Ttvto VrvqTTTOT (and now, I might return to your father). — 

From these examples it appears, that the hortative ^3 is ex¬ 
pressive of any kind of exhortation. TOFrytaffT may be — »you 
must study” or a you may,” »you might,” »you are allowed to 
study,” sit is your duty, the due time —” etc. See P. 3, 3, 161; 

163; 164 with comm. 

b. ) R. 3, 19, 20 Curpanakha utters this wish rF ff TC rraTg )' yfyj 
f TOOTsF TT q rg' (O, that I might drink their blood). To this pure and 
optative often the particle =nfn is added or sin tot- Mudr. II, 

p. 89 nfh nru jyTfrrrouFcRiiTOrav^Trqf firarr; R. 2, 43, 9 to v t - tt 

U cFTTcrT: toft . qWTfhf pi ' iid ? (if that time were already present 

and I should see Rama here). — The verb of swishing” being P 3 q 3> 
added, it may also be put in the ^ 73 . One says either 
wnDu toft or gito toft. Op. R. 3, 58, 5. 

c. ) The potential f §73 comprises various kinds: 

1. possibility and ability, as Pane. 226 cRrrf% 7 'T 5fTfvTT!TT rrT a T sy-l 1 
^.VrT (perhaps this brahman will awake by the lowing of the cows), 

Mreeh. YII, p. 238 nror. f%froraf ( for P r i nees can 

see through the eye of their spies), Kathas. 2, 37 ^ gr^ r Fra ' 5TT5T: 

TO (this boy is able to retain by heart all he has 

heard but once). 
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2. probability. Mr'cch. VIII, p. 268 the rake says mrzn rrfit JTrT 
rrOPOt ^aT g y r m 1 (in my absence the cruel man will kill her), Kathas. 

25, 24 dTdhj l rH 5TTH fit afta (that old man, met"hinks, will 

know that town); 

3. doubt. £ak. V ^morfTT ony-iVi ’Tr^rgnsrirKra': &f(rrr: 

(for what reason may the Reverend K. have sent holy men to 
me?), Pane. I, 215 fronr srr ynwrT i srfefferiFnTtrET 

gqTaa^T_ (the arrow shot by an archer may hit one in¬ 
dividual or may not hit him, but the wit of a witty man hits 
a [whole] kingdom with its ruler); 

4. in negative and interrogative sentences fiyrj may express 
improbability or impossibility. Dag. 92 fvp j u F T felearfirawlsU cTPr [sc. 

oi'm^^ rrr (he sought carefully, but did not find him; 
how could he?), Mrcch. VII, p. 236 grmraf ?t^jt ^ ?T .Fat 

(1 had rather forsake my life, than you who are a sup¬ 
plicant to me), R. 2, 37, 32 f-rrit gr forafr at a Twraavr;; 

5. A special kind is the fs=r^ being employed for asserting one’s [ 54 ^’ 
power »he may even do this.” R. 3, 49, 3 Ravana boasts 

mrrwrr a fwr: 1 tniwa ggj =er gyu fort ^rrr fentn ?r4i <jqt 

y i ^gf l vUi f b rfireri ff aftnwra (I am able to lift up the earth with 
my arms, drink up the ocean etc.). So often with =g-fq- (or 37 T) 
see P. 3,3, 152. — But if one says »he may even do this,” in 
order to express blame on that account, the present is neces¬ 
sary , and the fen? is forbidden (P. 3, 3, 142). Kag. gives this 
example — or — fTSWSTPT^ atar OTfrarfyr (he is even able to 
officiate for a gftdra). 

d.) hy- d.) the hypothetic al f§T 3 : is used, if it is wanted to say, what 
'tioaf happen or would happen, if some other fact occur or should 

occur. It is used in the protasis as well as in the apodosis of 
hypothetical sentences. Mhbh. 1, 82, 21 Qarmishtha says to Tayati 
rW^OTaavff y?TRF? (if I had offspring from you, I 

would walk in the highest path of duty), Pat. I, p. 2 a) ^jynrr- 
al fanTtiTT cTT fqirfrfl'sfa qwj afarp. torn (for he, who should 

kill a brahman or drink strong liquor without knowing it, even 
such a one would be an outcast, methinks), Pane. Ill, 203 of?; 
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used in 
relative 
senten¬ 
ces of 
general 
import. 


used in 
final 
and 
conse¬ 
cutive 
clauses. 


344. 

The 

idioms, 

concur¬ 

rent 

with 


tJiwrsrcfr. srffT. strort err 9wn?rro^r. i vrfrrrr uulfar snsiy srut 
filer:. Op. 489 and 470 R. 3. 

e. ) used in relative sentences of general import. Aqv. 1, 

3, 1 jrsr 37 =5T frtyj.'FT/jrn^ (wheresoever one has the intention of per¬ 
forming oblations), Pane. I, 165 ^rsrri^rci criurT u unfit: i 

c o 

u uwfirr ufitrur utu fi-srcFTTi (the king who duly observes 
the time of paying the wages to his officials, him —), ibid. I, 
271 ITrtf qt U fyrh- 

f. ) expressive of a design or a consequence. Kathas. 36, 

106 ^ srpqwrarar Jr- tut ust ptrrurt ^ufiruffipru^ (I betake my¬ 
self to Hari, in order that such grief may never again befall me), 
R. 3,18,11 u tyr- — rrn srirau, ibid. 3, 50, 18 ^ nrp: Hush 

nT ge TT R Tn[^ (one must bear only such a burden, as will not 
exhaust its bearer). 

Rem. qr — in epic poetry also rr — with ~ »lest.” Op. 
405 R. 1. 

It needs no argument, that the subdivisions laid 
down here and other similar ones are somewhat arbitrary. 
It is one and the sam$ Trn^ that is involved in all of 
them, and it is only for the sake of developing the 
variety of the logical relations, which are signified by that 
so-called ^optative” or potential,” that we have tried 
to distinguish at all. 

Apart from the many-sidedness of its employment, 
it is to be observed, that the TFT3 is in most cases not 
indispensable. The imperative, the present, the future, 
the krtyas are often concurrent idioms, occasionally 
the conditional. The imperative in the subdivisions a), 
b) and c), as will be shown hereafter (348-352), the 
present in the subdivisions e) and /), as will plainly 
appear when we treat of subordinate sentences (458 b, 
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Especi¬ 
ally the 
future 
in °5T. 

fir. 


468,471) 1 ). On the krtyas see 35 7, on the conditional 347. 

But it is especially the future in *RTFT that often is 
employed so as to express a kind of subjunctive mood. 
The difference which logically exists between the posi¬ 
tive statement of some future fact on one hand and 
the utterance of an exhortation, a wish, a doubt, a 
supposition, sim. on the other, is not so strong a bar 
practically as to keep wholly apart the functions of 
the future tense and the subjunctive mood. Occasio¬ 
nally the same grammatical form may do duty for 
both. As far as Sanskrit is concerned, we may even 
state that in the majority of cases there is no 
boundary between the two. Indeed, the future in 
is available in almost every subdivision, belonging to 
the department of the , save the hypothetical mood. 

Examples of the future = subjunctive mood. 

а. ) exhortation and precept. E. 1, 61, 2 fysirrrjrr mi r wmsT ? r raa t ni); 
HU:, from the context it is evident that these words mean: let us go 
to another region, let us do penance there. Kathas 43, 86 rRvcf 
UTSs? fTHTKT HUTU yFTH&Tm' (— you shall return quickly at daybreak). 

б. ) toi&h. R. 2, 96, 21 =^fg pi pur i srfu 

iiprfiy (° that I might see the banner —, that I might see Bharata). 


1) The interchangeableness of present and optative in such relative 
sentences will be made clear by this. In Pane. I we have a series of 
ten flokas (54—63) expounding what kind of people are fittest for at¬ 
tending on a king. All of these ijlokas are framed on the same scheme, 
three p&das being made up of a relative sentence, whereas the fourth 
makes up the apodosis, being the refrain tr ^ir^TsTSlcrpr.. Now, in fiyg 
jlokas out of the ten, the verb of the protasis is an optative , but in 
three it is a present, in one it is wanting. In the tenth.the optative is 
employed together with the present (I, 55) nrUTOTSff fcT# HUT? jft THcifffjH I 
uyud g- gjifTHTy u Wd^TsiolpjU:. 
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§ 844—344**. 

c.'j possibility and doubt. Pane. 282 y^femiFTm i 
grfpzrrfa i rfer trwrr: aihsf^ twrarfir fr wtr (the 

rogue reflected: What shall I do with her? And perhaps some¬ 
body will come after her; then I shall get into great incon¬ 
venience). — Especially the future of the auxiliary, irfHpzrfrr, often 
expresses probability, Mhbh. 1, 76, 32 5T3F fFTt RFTf gift ^arnTFr 
ilfawtTT (I am sure, father, Kaca will have been injured or has died), 
Pane. 176 the deer Citranga tells how himself has escaped the 
hunters, but qrr rm rr?j? 7 <jw 7 cyftfiRv'i '‘■r&mfh (my flock is sure to 
have been killed by them). 

Rem. 1. If such phrases, as »I blame,” »I do not believe,” 
»I cannot endure,” »I wonder if (<rfy),” »I suppose, surmise,” sit 
is time” are added to the potential statement, (§33 is idiomatic 
(see P. 3, 3, 147—150; 152—153; 168), the future being but rarely 
allowed, cp. P. 3, 3, 146 and 151 with comm. But if the said verbs 
are only implied, the future in is usee] side by side with 

the optative . l ) 

f.) purpose. Pat. I, p. 7 the master of the house comes to the 
potter and asks him 5377 cFTravr-TW Oifpui rrttn (make me a pot, 
that I may make use of it). Likewise R. 2, 54, 28 Bharadvaja 
says to Rama jyreFJhcr mR&T^bTETFwrftT (at a distance of ten 

hroga from here there is a mountain where you may dwell, cp. 
Lat. mans in quo habites ). Cp. also rr with fut. — lest” 405 R. 1. 

Inversely a Sanskrit optative may occasionally be rendered by a 
future. Mhbh. 1, 160, 1 Kunti asks the brahman, at. whose house 
she dwells, why he and his family are lamenting [y^] fafctrol T- 
mcTeCTti ' stsrt R 5 WurfqrpT (I will remove your pain, if possible, fr. 
je chasserai votre douleur). So Pane. 282, which example is quoted 
above, optative and future alternate; likewise Pane. 65 ^53 g^r 
frar nicon 1 mo 131 cRsr fonrrfu' irf&rorrrRrrsFi r >wt: r sttcT- 

Even the future in Vr may sometimes express a subjunctive 
mood. As far as my information goes, this employment is limit- 


1) The sutra P.3,3,146 is accepted too narrowly by the commentators. 
It enjoins the future in °^rfFT for expressing the notion »to be sure, cer¬ 
tainly,” and s. 147 is to be considered an exception to it. 
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ed to the dominion of the potential mood. Mhbh. 4, 12, 3 gjf 
i-rNrfu UTUurrrpyn he? ^rrar irfaTrr terrutt. (he oxamines my hor¬ 
ses , he is sure to be a connoisseur in horses), Pat. I, p. 250 
fsrgy •sararartcr £et asrrft usrfuT fqfe snyrofl tufusr (like¬ 
wise, if at a distance one sees a person of whom one can only 
discern the outline, one is likely to say: it looks like the wife of a 
prince, it looks like the wife of a brahmana). 

345. Sanskrit makes no distinction between the different 
Senses of the subjunctive mood. The TFT3 expresses 

tin spalt the past as well as the present. JTi'IFT may be occasi- 

m the onnally = „I might, I would etc. have done." Ch. Up. 

present. ^ 2 when the teacher asks his disciple »who has taught you, 

my dear?” uter u r c r m i Ul TCr, the other replies sf?? u JU-ifuiWitT 

\S vS \i ^ 

(who should have taught me?), Gaut. 12,1 f ? 3 T 7 rtufbwren- 
mTfC'ri'Ci.'.uTixrnr# urarf mUoipJTH (a ?Mra, who has inten¬ 
tionally reviled twice-born men — shall lose the member, whereby 
he has offended), Mrcch. Ill, p. 124 O&rudatta speaks f%y<rm uirr. i 
m mu uraTty (Maitreya tarries; how, if, in his distress, 

he should have done some forbidden thing!). Tet an optative of 
the past may be made ‘ by adding ^jttt or iig-fT to the participle 
of the past, f. i. Kathas. 27, 32 % TTTTT ituft (in what 

can I have offended the king?). 1 ) Likewise, by putting them 
to the participle of the future one gets the subjunctive mood of 
the future. 

For the 'rest, Sanskrit can hardly be said to possess some¬ 
thing like tenses of the subjunctive mood. 2 ) Only a kind of op- 


1) So already in the archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 1,4,1 n: UdUUldTU: 
'm T v I' tU (to such a one, as has not sacrificed formerly), is the partic. 
of the perf. atm. of mr. 

2) The Rgvedamantras, indeed, contain many optatives, belonging to 

the aorist, some also, which are made of the stem of the perfect. But 
they have early disappeared from the language. — In the archaic dialect 
the conditional may occasionally do duty of the past of the see 

347 R. and cp. P.3,3,140. 
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346 . 

Pieca- 

tive. 


347 . 

Condi¬ 

tional. 


tative of the aorist has survived, hut it is not what we should 
call a tense. It is rather a kind of mood, see the next paragraph. 

The precative or benedictive (i| I |i»IFT FT3). This P i 73 8 ’ 
mood is restricted to benedictions, and even there it 
has a concurrent idiom: the imperative. M&iat. VII, p. 91 

farvemr^sm puprarraT q-fpmfu i prim wmnr (may the gods make 
the issue, as happy as possible, may I obtain my desire), Utt. I, p. 5 
I snyffUcTT wm, OaQ. 164 ^ pr: cttsr^TO: i WTUTUcf 

mHpuyraHTfe rcTTcraTprr qisruriu.*) 

The so called conditional (FpT) is properly the past 

of the future in “PTlrT. In classic Sanskrit its employ¬ 
ment is limited to the expression of the so called modus 
irreqlis, that is the mood significative of what would 
happen or have happened, if something else should have 
occurred, which really has not taken place. Then, 
mostly, both protasis and apodosis contain the con¬ 
ditional. 1 2 ) 

Ch. Up. 6, 1, 7 q qrasrq (for if they had known 

it, why should they not have told me so?), Pane. 237 Ffvriy fTtet 
rTrit U tcT^TTJ>3TqvrTsuiHni^Tn?Tp (for if they had done 
according to his words, then not the least misfortune would have 
befallen them), Dag 111 HT vjyHmi cRT^u 

rfitat EraTurq U T VJ v?fTTTr (if those two princes should have grown up 
without accidents, they would have reached your age by this 

time), Kumaras, 6, 68 mnyttHTtror urn:. m qaT^rffer- 

sgvrr U %ft (how would the serpent [Qesha] bear the earth, if you 
[Vishnu] had not lifted it up from the bottom of hell?), Ch. Up. 

1) Nala 17,35 the precative does the duty of an hortative im¬ 

perative. 

2) P. 3, 3,139 fihfifTqw 

ri C ^ . 

140 ijq =s(. — Kac. qu ^ cjTT?f ISrOfira' Urtfi 

UcrffT- 
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1, 10, 4 q- 3 fi a'H'fsrwft'iTRifrrg;^ (forsooth, I should have died, if 

I had not eaten them). In the examples given, the conditional 
in the apodosis sometimes denotes a hypothetical past , sometimes 
a hypothetical present, but in the protasis it is always expressive 
of a past. I do not recollect having met with any instance of 
the conditional denoting the hypothetical present in both members; 
M. 7, 20 f. i. it is signified by the in the protasis and by 
the conditional in the apodosis gfir ^ htkt STnjrcarif^rTU 

5Tgr r fr ^ T p f c r^qn^T^g;^X ^ { ^y ^g' ! aY r ' , tie were not prompt to 

inflict punishment on those, who deserve it, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on the spit). For the rest, it is every, 
where allowed to use the f§=ny instead of the conditional, f. i. R. 

2, 64, 22 cjpf rr ST >T SfPRp. tSRTO l ihfctewf W cT {Tst-My: StnPtT- 

spxyr (if you had not told me yourself this- evil deed, your head 
would have fallen off in a thousand pieces), cfrt'RT: and tj? 7 lrT — 
STcfwfirar: and ar Kigm if T - 

Rem. In the archaic dialect the conditional had a larger sphere 
of employment. Though rarely used in its original meaning of a 
future’s past (f. i. Rgv. 2, 30, 2 ,-jt jprnr ftwiysrr.ifjfrs’TH »"who was about 
to take away the provision of Yrtra”), it occurs there occasionally 
as the past of the , even in not-hypothetical sentences. Maitr. S. 
1 , 8, 1 rr y rfa^gru gT q f ri (Praj. did not get what he 

could sacrifice) i), £at. Br. 14, 4, 2, 3 fift (rerm W aWl 5WTV- 
(from that moment his fear vanished, for of whom could 
he have been afraid?) 1 2 ). 


1) Even here and in similar instances the conditional shows its origin. 

The sentence quoted from the Maitr. S. treats of an action put into the 
past, if it were a present one, the sentence would assume this shape rx 
f^dhl STSterfFT or FTfarnT- In other terms, may here be con¬ 

sidered as the past of 

2) In a well-known passage of the Chandogya-upanishad (6,1, 3) the 
conditional is hidden under a false reading 3FT fftTrg~ i).TOnmt tRTCff fr ^rf 
Mcrivr etc. Qankara explains -uU T vU : by ep gcTPTfif r, the Petr. Diet, accepts 
it as an aorist, though it is then a barbarism, for if aor., it would have 
been sjurirTt;- Replace 5BTvJr:> and all is right »had you but asked the 
instruction, by which etc.” Cp. P.3,3,141. 
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348 . Sanskrit imperative (H I 6) comprises more than [is 
rative. conveyed by its European name. It is not only the 
equivalent of what we are wont to understand by this 
mood, but it is also expressive of wishes, possibility 
and doubt. 


We will treat severally of its different employment: 
^mood* Th e imperative, like ours, signifies an order or 
of [ire- injunction, permission, precept, exhortation , admonition. 
and'ra- Examples: 2 d person. KatMs. 81, 56 WRgtTffiuffi T i mn ur irfm - 
horta- hft: q-py (enjoy the hospitality of our mistress, get 

up, take a bath, thereafter take food), Qak„ IT ^iTvrf ufiturn qypTTU- 
m iv 'TO rW (my children, show your sister the way), Prab. V, p. 
103 mmm. gi mm m ^ n nfncrsRUj — 34 person. Da§. 182 
m -iM T j T%j?rdrVr: (let this wicked elephant withdraw), Nala 17, 

32 qro fra gwr: miEmi te re r m»Wr (your attendants must try to 
find out Nala), Malay. V, p. 137 ftt (they 

may rule oyer —); — 1 st person. Qak. Ill 
gq-crrfm (if you permit, I will make —), Mhbh. 1, 146, 29 gpri etu- 
v r flu T M (let us wander over this country), Nala 7, 7 nwf gtf nwy: 


Rem. In exhortations, some particles are often added to the 
2 d person, as gjrj, jetj, mr etc. See 418. 

349 . In courteous injunctions and requests it is very com- 

cour- . 

teous mon to use the imperative of the passive instead of 
'tion! the 2 d person of the active. Then the agent is com¬ 
monly- not expressed ( 10 ). Ratnav. IV, p. lOO king to mes¬ 
senger cffercr cFrmufufsrwqm, messenger to king ‘jsr jytJHW (listen, 
Sire). Pane. 48 the barber enjoins his wife rFrterqvfkmt Tjprr- 
jjjit (please, my dear, fetch me my razorbox). Vikram. I, p. 4 the 
apsarasas are bewailing their companion Urvagl, carried off by 
the Danavas, Purdravas intervenes and says vmrrmfmrm i qgygyf 
mum cjrajrTT muft nmm. ufpnHsn ^fir. — For the rest, irarru is of 
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350 . 

<srHh 
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peri¬ 
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sing 
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pera¬ 
tive. 


351 . 

II. Im¬ 
pera¬ 
tive ex¬ 
pres¬ 
sive of 
wishes. 


course here likewise available (Malav. I, p. 4 fcjjrlT HsrtH) and when 
showing respect and reverence, one uses the title of the person 
addressed instead of it (280). So Pane. 86 fT 5?I Ht Hwrffrfsrr HTOTT- 
sfcfTpwr pstrt is a more respectful mode of inviting, than 
OT O lR nyr, ep. ibid. 48 iisrcr. rr-tiW: (v. a. I request the 

judges to listen). 

Another manner of expressing polite request, equally 

Cr~ C r~' 

frequent, is using the verb ^"^IrT. One says — 

SPIrTFF, cp. our „deign to listen.” Nala 3, 7 Nala says to 

*S '"v. *\ 

the gods qf 5T OTfirrT^T^ (please, send not me), Qak. V the door- 
keeper to the king ^sr: -5?T?Tu|fr. 

Rem. The fjjrj and the future in 0 ^rf^- are concurrent idioms 
with the imperative, the former especially in exhortations and 
precepts (343, a), the latter, when giving instructions (344, a). 
The future does, however, not cease to be a future; in other 
terms, it is not used in orders or permissions to be acted up to 
immediately, but if two or more injunctions are given, then often 
the one prior in time is put in the imperative, the latter expressed 
by the future. Malav. Ill, p. 79 wy i uu 3 T- 

q- fntp (you may go, but first hear —). Hit. 108 the old jackal 
instructs the others, how to get rid of the blue jackal, their 
insolent kinsman. When giving the general precept, he uses the 
imperative gi^pr, but the future srfpGqw, when giving the special 
injunction, to be acted up at a fixed point of time in the future *). 

II. The imperative is expressive of wishes and bene¬ 
dictions. 

Examples: Such phrases as (rtsi, Hit. 118 rp^ femt nsr, 


1) In this very meaning a few passages of the Mah&bharata afford a 
2 d pers. plur. of the medial future in instead of °&ir, in other terms 

a formal difference, which stamps these forms as imperatives of the future. 
Bopp, Vergl. Gr. § 729 quotes three instances: Mhbh. 1, 17,13; 3, 228, 
8; 6, 27,10, see Holtz mask , Grammatisches aus dem Mhbhta p. 83. To them 
I can add a fourth, Mhbh. 1, 133,13: Drona being seized by a shark, 
calls upon his disciples for rescue ^75fT FT xitv ffi A HT*T. 
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IV. 

Impe¬ 

rative 

withRT 

and 


Hagan. IV, p. 61 fre^reref rerreTTT (may the princes be victorious), 

Pane. 16 fg) sired ' rererrre: rerer (v. a. God speed you on your way), 

Mudr. VII, p. 231 frepresrre reyr — Here the precative 

(346). and the are concurrent idioms. 

Rem. It is to benedictions that the imperative in °htft is limited P ‘ 1 
in the classic language. Da$. 16 ^rerenpreh TrereyreT rereTreh?7vfreTre.’) 

In the ancient dialect it had a wider employment, only see the 
series of precepts quoted Ait. Br. 2, 6, 13—16. 2 ) 

TII. The imperative is a kind of potential mood, ex¬ 
pressive of possibility and doubt (cp. 344). It is especi¬ 
ally used in interrogations. 

Examples are frequent of the 1 st and 3 d person. — Pane. I, 

225 it says, a serpent even a not-poisonous one, is to be dreaded 
frere urere UT rereTrercTCTTf (it may have poison or not, the 

swelling of a serpent’s crest is dreadful), Mhbh. 1, 37, 8 refb rpre- 
fraTtnT fir irre regai n rerrere (perhaps by deliberation we may find some 
means for rescue), MAlav. IV, p. 117 mumr re ^^rereTfrecff^T-ret^aToif 
(how may we be rescued from this danger?), Utt. I, p. 21 grerer 
c F rere gf Sr (who on earth will believe it?), Vikram. V, p. 184 iff 
yTsTfre^T FT rere: fare rerfrre reichmmn : (say, king, what may Indra more¬ 
over do for you?), Hit. 118 ararere srensreret retired: (how may this 
great-hearted man be praised [as he deserves] ?). 

IV. The imperative with RT or RTFR serves to ex¬ 
press prohibition. Yet this idiom is comparatively little 
used, but instead of it either RFTR or ^rTR with the 
instrumental of a verbal noun, or the aorist without 

1) Auother instance is pointed out by prof. Keen as occurring in a 
Sanskrit inscription on a stone, originating from Java, which’stone is 
now in the Museum of Antiquities at Calcutta. Vs. 4 of this metrical 
inscription has this close: re ddd 14yd ^-41*11 rere: (king Erlanga may be 
victorious). See Kern’s paper in the Bijdragen van het Instituut. voor de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 1885 (X, p. 1 — 21). 

2) Delbeuck, Altindisehe Wortfolge, p. 2—6 has endeavoured to prove 
that the imper, in °reTfT did duty of an imperative of the future in the 
dialect of the brahmana-works. 


IS 
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other augment, preceded by *TT or „Do not fear” f. i. 

Ii°; - SFT #r, frf TOR- or *TT TOt: 

“P re ®' Examples: 1. of imper. with qp and qqq. Pane. 294 qp Far sryirq 
prohi- rr^, Kathas. 39, 233 qpq qr^TFr th^ft (go on, do not stay here); — 
bition. 2 _ 0 f and cprqq with instrumental. Mudr. I, p. 46 qrqqpqycrT 

(no hesitation more), ibid. p. 53 a rm? ) fipqrgyr (be not sorry, my 
dear), Pane. 64 qqr qqqqr, Qak. I q^q; — 3. of aor. with qp. 
Aorist Dag. 143 qqq irmar qsr: (do not fear, ladies), Mhbh. 1, 153, 34 qp fqj 
^ sprp: (do not tarry), R. 2, 42, 6 qpqqrryTfq qp mrsil: mqfa ra 

(do not touch my body, you evil-minded woman). 

Rem. 1. =sqtq is also construed with a gerund or an infin. Mudr. 
Ill, p. 124 wFrrqqpqp-Fp (do not censure me any longer), Mrcch. Ill, 
p. 106 =qq qqqq gspfyfqq^ (do not awake the sleeping people). 

Rem. 2. In the epic dialect the augment is not always dropped 
in the aorist with qp. So in the famous imprecation R. 1, 2, 15 
qp fqms; crirrst Farqrrq; smsm): qqp-.. Cp. Mhbh. 1, 37, 7 qp q ; cjqqft 
-SFFiqTsyjq- 

Rem. 3. With qpqp not only the aorist is allowed, but also 
the imperfect tense, of course without augment. R. 2, 9, 23 qp 
dpq qp ^iqqfqupsm:, Dag. 160 qqq qpq qf^q-sajciw. qryqq. 

Rem. 4. qr with optative is of course a concurrent idiom. In 
the prakrts also qp with future in °qpfq. Likewise in the epic 
dialect. Mhbh. 1, 30, 15 the three idioms are used side by side 
mr qT qpsu srrsrfqf rrat TFraqpq smm \ qp Fat mhr: mprsq m^wmur 
qfffqor:- 

354 . The aorist with *TT is not restricted to prohibition. 

It does occasionally duty as an optative with negation. 

Mrcch. VIII, p. 280 qqqrmf i sqronqfq 5TPFTT qT arsqr iiyq f% msiy i 

STIW faquir FpT, R. 2, 30, 19 qp STST fgTSTFTr JTqq. It 
may even express a doubt (352): Kathas. 42, ll4 qprqT qrq 

cFW qr qhqrwq (how can a crime, recklessly perpetrated, fail to 
cause mishap?). Or anxiety: Pat. I, p. 418 qap fSqqjq (lest one 
should decide thus). 

355. In classic Sanskrit the 1 st person of the imperative 


P. 3, 3. 
175. 


» 3, 3. 
176. 
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Archaic i s i ess used than the other two (ep. 356). In fact, these 

con- 

junctive jst persons belong to another set of forms, viz. theso- 
called conjunctive (FT2T). In both dialects of vaidik 
compositions, in mantras as well as in brahmana-works, 
this conjunctive is still to be met with. But Panini already 
qualifies it as archaic. In epic and classic Sanskrit, in- 
i st per-deed, its 2 d and 3 d persons exist no more, whereas its 1 st 
thfTim- persons are the very forms considered to make part 
tivebe- of the imperative (FTT?T). 

long to r phis vaidik conjunctive stows a great relationship both in form 
and employment to Greek conjunctive, especially that of the Homeric 
dialect. It may express both, the hortative mood and the op¬ 
tative, and is much used in subordinate sentences, conveying a 
doubt or a purpose or having general bearing. Here are some 
instances of its use. Ait. Br. 2, 2, 5 trfv =sr ffT’srfu vfy xt sraro yfernu- 
ori t UT U (whether you are standing or lying down, give us 

wealth), Rgv. 10, 85, 36 the marriage-mantra n.rrrrm u murrfarw 
irtt qrJTt ibid. 39 zr. trfusTferrfu st^: sttPT 

(may her husband have a long life, may he reach a hundred 
autumns), TS. 6, 5, 6, 2 jjf-SrTT firamr u ysRj-'SUrr (who shall 

be born of her, must be one of us). x ). 

Bern. 1. Like u with optative in the epic dialect (451 R, 1), 
so rtrt with conjunctive in the vaidik works may be — »lest.” 
Nir. 1, 11 uy-FF cnuq (lest by going astray we shall 

go to hell), Ait. Br. 2, 12, 2 rrrrr cUsufiTgfrTT (lest they 

should go to the devas unsatisfied). 

Rem. 2. Some few conjunctives, occurring in the archaic texts, 


belong to the system of the aorist, as in Rgv. 10, 15, 6 qr 


1) Instances from Rgv., AV., Qat. Br., Ait. Br. are brought together 
by Delbbuck in his treatise Der Gebrauck des Confunctivs und Optativs 
im Sanskrit und Griechischen Halle 1871, especially p. 107—190. — It 
may be observed, that the Chandogya-npanishad has not a single instance 
of the 9rc in the 2< l or 3 d person. 
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ferp: 5 FPT T%jff ETST 3 "TCT: ^iTrTT cfipTU (do us no injury, fathers, 
on account of any offence, which we, after the manner of men, 
may have committed against you). 


356. 

1 st per¬ 
son of 
the pre¬ 
sent 

(W© 
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ployed 
as an 
impera¬ 
tive. 


Instead of the 1 st persons of the imperative, classic 
Sanskrit often uses the present (^177),sometimes when 

having the nature of a hortative, as JT^^FiP when = 
„let us go,” but especially in dubitative interrogations: 

r% 3rfrft j rr^rPr (what shall I do, where shall I go?) 

a.) present with hortative meaning. R. 2, 96, 20 TTTS'ra: 

UUSTH^Trrrayf (let us stand still here —), Pane. 86 pRyTrtRiyf- 
pprj (let us present him with our body), Prabodh. II p. 29 

HcffT i yfwirau ugcrfsTSTTfST [= “fertfh], R. 3, 61,18 yy .yy fsrf%uar: 
(let us search through the whole forest).') — The idiom is regular 
with FTTciTr- Qak. I iryy i qTrt^TFHTTH py fsHEttfu ma$yit traufh (Well, 
I will look on her —), Mudr. IV, p. 138 Malayaketu to Bhagura- 
yana rPTbrcrcrfer: OTJjsrtmafp (therefore, let us not approach, let us 
rather listen), Pane. 261 jit ferFWTTSfiifa mf-ssr ufirotfif. Cp. 

msirT^ with present 478 al. 2. 

b) present in dubitative interrogations: Pane. 40 f% .STfiraT 

tTTftrrfu f% srr fyisr tro^rfu nk sn qrawiT sntnsirrfu (shall I kill 
him with a weapon, or give him poison or put him to death as 
one kills a beast?], Hit. 95 37 g-pr: aT ott:, Mhbh. 1, 155, 42 


f% fa ii fd;5Ty or^fTTuar: (friends, tell me frankly, what 

shall I do for you — fy? 'FrpoTrfirr 0 ). An instance of this idiom in 
the passive voice may be Pane. 37 [sc. yrarwiTu] »what 

shall be done by us?” 


1) If these instances occurred only in verbs of the 1st conjugation, 
where the formal difference between the endings of the present and 
those of the?-imperative is a slight one, one could account for them in 
a satisfactory way by supposing errors of the copyists. But, in reality, 
instances being likewise found among the verbs of the 2d conjugation, 
it must be recognized, as we do, that the present instead of the impe¬ 
rative is idiomatic for the 1 st person. Such phrases as cp?!, STTJTST: =: 
cftlllol ' P T and STOTcTTST should have moved Capfeixek in his edition of the 
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357. The krtyas, as far as they do duty for finite verbs, 
KrtyaS may rank with the tenses, which are expressive of 
the subjunctive mood. They have the nature of Latin 
gerundivum, and, like this, they belong to the passive 
voice. But their sphere of employment is wider. They 
signify not only that, which one is obliged to do or P-«. 
what is prescribed to be done, but also what must happen m 

by necessity or that which is jit, expected, likely to happen. 

mfny- Examples: 1. duty , precept Yajn. I, 117 .lau TU^tfrfrr- 

sided- jj-j-gf^TOTf rjf: (one must make room for an old man, one 

ness of ' 

their charged with a burden, for a king, a sndtaka, a woman, a sick 
p®“'_ man, a bridegroom and one in a carriage), Nala 1, 19 pvjsftsfFT 
went, rr q yT5TU (do not kill me), Qak. I q pusan (— may not 

be killed), Pane. 269 sprer 5Tf i uurw-Vcirr trarPu#? FTUTUMJTfir up 
rcUTT Uvdbgrfai UTn' tuTrTHiq. When substituting for these krtyas the 
active voice, one would get in the first example mvrrfi pTTrf) in 
the second in sryf, in the third q in tho fourth fq^-. 

2. necessity. Pane. 167 q- grasu ysrFclT ruvrsip (I must needs go 
abroad), ibid. I, 450 upftrrr ufterTT i(vTT fqyqrqt qpyrrr: (blockheads 
are the natural enemies of the learned, the poor of the wealthy). 

3. probability , conjecture , expectation , etc. Qak. Ill afenq gTH TU U^U 

uPtfipfl 'T rTUT uioirfog R' (she is sure to be in the neighbourhood of 
■the bower), Pane. 240 tqra i .pUrPSi i, UfUit parr 9>qrfv tp-TT" 

TTqisiq (the lion reflected: surely some animal will come into this 
hole to-night), Prahodh. V, p. 106 unukrtPr: UTFTT feuH 

suaT (are they likely to confer any benefit or have they done so 
before or are they doing so now?). The last example plainly shows, 
that the krtya borders upon the sphere of a participle of the fu¬ 
ture , cFrru being here almost — urfpuqTrrT. Thus ufsrusr or ursr 
may be even— » future,” iTTSTrTSTrTT »the future.” 


Ratxtavali in Boethlingk ’s Chrestomathy to leave intact the presents of the 
kind, he has changed into imperatives. 
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4. Even desert and ability find their expression by them. Kag. on P. 3,3, 

169 

P. 3 3, 169 gives this example iigfrr fpfvr srtt ^tesrr = usrr:vr5T 

•O -v^> 

37^rr ct|h = USTRrT^ff^r, and on sfitra 172 irsrfn" wr UTft cftesr: — 
asrrffir 5 T 3 T:. — The krtyas may be also expressive of indignation at 
some fact, not expected. Mudr. VII, p. 220 Raxasa, when hearing 
the glory of his foe Canakya proclaimed in the very streets of Pata- 
liputra, exclaims =TTU prado - sftnsm (and even this Raxasa 

must hear!); Dag. 78 the wretched Jaina monk deplores his mis¬ 
fortune and the necessity, he has been put to, to break with the 

faith of his fathers rpr g iwr.rrrtjv?T. vtvft 

JTyiJsiriT (thus, on such a road of disbelief, as 

this, which gives no fruit, but rather deception, I must walk, as 
if it were the true faith). 

Rem. Some krtyas are restricted to »necessity,” viz. those in 
°=^Tsj-, cp. P. 3, 1, 125. — Other irregularities of meaning are caused 
by the improper employment of the passive voice, as g~w rhT , when 
denoting »the person who deserves a gift,” fry<T »one fit to make 
an alliance with” (Pane. Ill, 8), ' j&adia »to be dreaded” (ibid. Ill, 

142). Some may have even an active meaning, see P. 3, 4, 68. 


Chapt. Y. Participles and participial idioms. 


358 . 
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When laying down the syntax of the participles, there 
must be distinguished between the participial forms and 
the participial employment. 

As to their form the participles are adjective nouns, 
derived by constant suffixes from any verbal root, 
and which are the proper exponents of partici¬ 
pial employment. Sanskrit possesses 1. three participles 
for the continuous action, one in each voice (^H’ 

^TUT:, ), which are named participles of the 

present '), 2. two participles for the future , one in the 


1) In Sanskrit, this term is less improper, than in many other lan¬ 
guages , because its present has chiefly the character of expressing the 
durative (stHUPT), see 326- 
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active voice (cfrf^R) and one serving both for the 

medial and the passive CW^TITT:), 3. the hrtyas, 
which are passive participles for the future, but with 
a special employment, see 357 , 4. two participles for 
the past , to signify what is done, achieved, completed as 
and the latter of which has always an 

active meaning, as to the former see 360 . 

It must be kept in mind, that the participles, unless they 
themselves do duty as finite verbs, denote the past, present or 
future only with regard to the time, involved by the chief verb 
of the sentence. 

Additional remarks. — 1. As participles of the future 
in the active may be considered also a.) the krts in derived 
from, desideratives, as (wishing to do, being about to do), 


cp. 52. a, f. i. Dag, 166 rts ^ i 

(and there [on that island] we descended, desiring to 
take sweet water, fuel, turnips, roots and fruits); b.) some in °^, 
mentioned by P. 3, 3, 3, as rrqr jiWT^(one, who will go to the vil¬ 
lage), they do even duty as finite verbs: Kathas. 35, 104 
pisFUTSTf rT srtyT asmy: UfT: (get up, my king, a son will be born 


to you —), Yikram. Y, p. 181 HTsrt = °UtHrTT; c.) those 

in °igcfr, when put close to the chief verb; they are expressive 
of a purpose, cp. 52 c. *). 

2. Further there are the old participles of the past, formed 
with reduplication, such as f- = 5 T 5 f>gt, n. for the 

active voice, and ^av t UT : for the passive. In classic Sanskrit they 
have almost wholly got out of use. Already Panini restricts P. 3,2, 
them to Holy Writ, with the exception of six, viz. u fifetw , srfiicrPT, 109 


1) I was wrong, in doubting, on p. 39 N. 3, of this book, at the cor¬ 
rectness of the example (Mhbh. 3, 73, 25 = Nala 21, 22) UcJ-Tfqfq - olT^cb : 
quoted by Whitney. When reading once more not only that passage, 
but the whole sarga, I clearly saw, that cannot but depend here 

on ?rfUofT(£y?!. 
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SJ3J5TFT, the compounds iFTTSSTTF, OTf&cTTU) ^T^FT:- The participle 
in °gTF (aro) is, however, oftener met with in the post-Paninean 
literature, than would be expected by this rule, but it occurs chiefly 
in epic poetry and in kavyas. Mhbh. 1, 44, 10 faafjoTFT > R- 1, 26, 25 

fhhpff, Kathas, 25, 72 Kumaras. 2, 4 reTCFV. 

irgTpTOT, ibid. 6, 72 agyrnrorOT rePTT, ibid. 6, 64 ^??h%srTFTUcrrau, Kathas. 
81, 81, Qigup. 1, 17 etc. That it may even do duty as finite verb, 
has been mentioned 388. But the participle of the past in °aTU has 
wholly antiquated, and is only met with in the archaic dialect, 
see f. i. Qat. Br. 3, 9, 1, 1; 11, 1, 6, 8 etc. 

360. Of the participles in °FT the great majority have a 
dpiL passive meaning, hence it is customary to call the whole 
“ , 0?T class the passive participle of the past. But some others 

passive a j. x 

tTaiT- are n °t passives, but intransitives, as JTFT (gone), ^rT 
active. (died), fm (split. Some again may be even transitive 
actives, as TO (having drunk), ITITT (having reached), 

fspFTFT (having forgotten), (having divided), in 

this case they may generally convey sometimes a passive, 
sometimes an active meaning. For instance: 

mm act * Da 9~ 138 mmzr ^TTckr 
?raTtP'TiT?( 

With this verb, the active meaning is the more common. 

pass. Ragh. 1, 12 rTgraRT gferfif 

SFpT:. 

pass. Kathas. 17, 48 (oJT -fdrajiv, 
h (there is no offence done to 
you by the queen), 
pass. R. (dorr.) 5, 56, 28 a (a r y nr 
HEFT ofTOT* 

A 

pass. Hit. 24 ai%iu-.. fp.'ctify 

arauvrer lfn nyfrfb. 


1 PUT 


act. urt. xii, p. c 
F TOfTT [sc. ^=rT]. 
stunts act. Q&k. I 

anrfFT (how, have I offended 
the holy men?) 

afire act. Vikram. II, p. 29 33 T 5 VTUT- 
rir&5T ut n pym. 

stv act. Mudr. I, p. 7 afirrerr usfpt- 

ft 

fh«T?T: UTVT: (welcome guests are 
come to my house). 


pass. R. 2, 83, 5 

M+ T UtElft (the scholiast adds 
UTfsth:)- 
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Moreover,in accordance to what has been stated above the 
neuter sing, of all intransitive participles may be employ- P- 3,4, 
ed also in a passive sense. Instead of <*Irl *, WX ^rTt, 

one says as well JTrTR^T'T, Cp. Pat. 1 , p. 468. 

Rem. 1. If a participle in °FT is used with intransi¬ 
tive meaning, then the transitive passive is commonly 
expressed by the corresponding part, of the causative. 

fun means »split by itself” if%T »split [by somebody],” »awake” 

but gsitf&rT »roused,” jrrTT »bora” but jifurf »engendered,” qfun »fall- 
en” but q i lT i ri »thrown” etc. 

Rem. 2. As far as I know, the participles in never convey 
a transitive active meaning; they are, as a rule, intransitives, as 
utt, fun-, urn 

if «1 r\ 

361 . Occasionally the participles in FT are used of the p -^ 3, 
present. They are then expressive of an action achiev- 188 - 
ed, completed, finished. So STrT and IPIrT when = 

„ being,” „able,” ^FT „dead,” HIT „broken.” 

362 . II. We will now treat of the participial employ- 
dpfai men f- Before defining it, abstraction is to be made 
pj™‘ of the case in which the participles are nothing more 

ment or less than simple attributive adjectives, as M^4>T 

r 

^FT : , when — „a forbidden law,” or even substantives, as 

when — „old man,” „when — disciple. J ). Apart 

from - this adjectival function, the participles serve to 
express attending circumstances or other qualifications 

1) A special rule of Panini (3,3, 114) teaches the neuters of participles 
in °fT to be admissible as nouns of action. So Mhbh. 1, 157,41 na-J UsT 
Jjf snif u a *T alibi ri vTUU (it is better to die together, nor can I beat 
to live). Pat. I, p. li usrfrr urov^rra- 

(hiccoughing, laughing and scratching are neither sinful nor pious actions). 
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of the main action, whether temporal or local, causal, 
concessive, conditional, hypothetical, etc. In other terms, 
in Sanskrit, as elsewhere, the participles are a concurrent 
idiom of subordinate sentences, of which, indeed, they 
may be said to exhibit the rudimentary form. 

Examples: 1. the participle equivalent to a simple relative 
clause. Pane. npjTT u^rrnFTT rrntTHTnt tnusxcrt fh'sfh (here 

are five hundred scholars, who enjoy a salary which I give them). 

2. the participle denoting time, state, condition, circumstance. 

Pane. 268 gprrcfr: (the jackal being filled with anger, 

said to him), Bhoj. 17 fh^Tf ^cff zr ijcrfqT rrapf gin aarrranyaqFrr- 

^<VTfT«rarf& (now, as the king made such expenses of money 
etc., his first minister once addressed him thus), Mrceh. VI, p. 222 srp 
arPT^rf r ipzpr (better to die while showing prowess, 

than in fetters after having been seized). 

3. the participle denoting cause, motive. Pane. 58 n mr ffiUcaI 

am twirtt rsrrr rreffirr (they must be brought to such 

a pass as to be excluded from heaven, being killed in the flight), 
here the complex q^ na^ rr ^yP T re T: points at the cause of their 
not reaching heaven; R. 1, 1, 99 qsv^Tqra'ifr irar rarf qftaH 
(by reading the Ramayana one gains heaven). 

4. the participle equivalent to a concessive sentence. Pane. 
304 lit ftfeSrST ira T -Wjr a sjuiffa (though I have dissuaded you 
several times, you do not listen to me). In this meaning, ^fqr 
is generally subjoined to the participle, see 423. 

5. the participle expressive of the protasis of a conditional or 
hypothetical sentence. Da§. 140 wr u qTftTiTTfSisr nfrWMa'WTPTT 

cfTF7Ty?T?jrr (if I should not follow the path of my [deceased] 
husband, I should dishonour your family), Kathas. 77, 92 irjrfrqTrt 
VTPTrTJ^r fsrrt qmrfu ijnmr: (if you do not say it, and know it, your 
head will fall olf into a thousand pieces). 

6. the participle denoting a purpose, aim, intention. Thus is 
the proper employment of the participle of the future. 
Kathas. 38, 157 rawm ft 5 W sTT^nirmswr a^rfri jstft (being about 
to 1 eave her country, she ceded her house to the brahmans), 
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Dag. 79 trin (as I wished 

to bring them back to their natural state —) Mhbh. 1, 163, 16 
grri'i \~m pnstf: i cruOirfar ^-i $ *-sr^cT^‘ (the giant took a 
tree and ran once more at Bhima, that he might strike him). 

As a rule, the mere participle suffices for this pur¬ 
pose. Now, as this is by far less done in modern lan¬ 
guages, different connectives are to be added, when 
translating, as when, if , though , because , as, while sim. 
In short, participles in Sanskrit are as significant as 
they are in Latin and Greek. 

The only particles added are tsj, to denote comparison, and 
jgrftJ, the exponent of a concessive meaning. Pane. 54 TOTfTTCrr yiwr 
-vnoT: ^omvUfRT'Tr ^sr srftprojzrar f&UTHj-H (her body looks, as if 
she were —), ibid. 278 qfjThwmnTfq' n un f ^irf ( though she is being 
satisfied, she is not kind), ibid. II, 173 i^^.gcfi cn rR tid3Ti &i UrT-rfa 
(a noble-minded man falls as a ball does, if he should fall at all). 

The participial employment is not limited to the par¬ 
ticiples. Any adjective may be employed as if it were 
a participle. It is then usual to add to it the par¬ 
ticiple FFrT (being). Yet, FFFT is not indispensable and 
is often wanting, especially if it is a bahuvrlhi that has a 

participial employment. 

Examples: a.) of added. ()ak. IY oP T t ff i Ml '-sfu rpuT 
j-pwr (though living in the forests, we know the world), ibid. Ill 
Write r (jituu awr Uf Tt rre r MUr rfT (how did you come by that sharpness, 
you, whose arrows are but flowers?), Kathas. 24, 67 srr^ rrar UT 
rmft p?T fsrsnfwuT urn I yufrr uan (I saw that town, indeed, while 
I wandered about when a student), Pane. 44 qwr nut fUT 

i t ^ rf h (how can I go there, being tied with strong fetters?). 

6.) of the mere adjective. Pane. I, 109 ftjr f4i sraruT- 

qafu ip U lT (what is the use of a faithful [servant], if he be notable, 
what, of an able, if he be not faithful?), Qak. II two young ascetics 
are approaching, the king, before their being ushered in, knows 
them by their voice and says gn s j)^ u tdMRoi firu loiua ru_ (by 
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the sound of their voice, which is strong and soft at the same 
time, they must be inferred to be ascetics), Hit. 91 Frm u°ff T H ch m 
TjTcT flfdpw ir fl 'S^T (wishing to tell it [sc. the news sncrftr], I have 
come here). 

Rem. 1. Bahuvrihis, the predicate of which is a participle, 
generally share the participial employment. Pane. 130 srqr ft 
sif^FrUTUT sri%^frarT (when he saw him, he became anxious and 
reflected), Yen. I, p. 25 jrfgr rTU&nwj; -fttW fTTTmfh ‘•TSTrTT d i 'U TT .M rli 
(Madam, by the angry mood I am in, I have not noticed your 
coming here), Mudr. Ill, p. 112 dmrrsr tot 

sprorfboT (T5CT U yrer i bor (if mylord in this manner crosses my liberty 
of movement, my kingdom seems a prison to me, not a kingdom). 

Rem. 2. however, is occasionally added even to real par¬ 
ticiples. Pane. 126 tot tot stott ut jfttot tott . q-ftpr fdfffr: 

[now, that stupid monkey, being in an angry temper, gave a 
blow), ibid. 335 bfsfh sFTcfesrolsr f^JrT: TO u W rm TO Uf f <T(while stand¬ 
ing on that very spot, the crab etc.), Mhbh. 1, 166, 2 g-..... 
’TcjrT a r r T f rt I tott rT=r, here TOrt added helps the understand¬ 

ing of the remote past. Cp. Pane. 248, 1. 7. 

Absolute cases. 

As the participle is an adjective noun, it needs must 
rest on some substantive, of which it is the predicate, 
and with which it is to agree in gender, number and 
case ( 27 ). We may call this substantive the subject 
of the participle. When being a pronoun, it is often 
not expressed ( 10 ), as little when a general subject. 
But, whether understood or expressed, it is likely to 
form part of the chief sentence, and by its noun-case, 
which is at the same time that of the participle , it 
marks the nature of the logical relation, which exists 
between the principal action and the subordinate one. 

Yet, the participial employment is not restricted to 
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the ease, that the subject of the participle occurs in 
the chief sentence. In Sanskrit, like many other lan¬ 
guages, it extends also to the absolute cases, by 
which name one denotes the participle with its subject, 
if they are but loosely connected with the principal 
sentence, their noun-case not being grammatically de¬ 
pendent on any word or phrase in the chief sentence. 
Sanskrit has two absolute cases: the locative and the 
genitive. Of these, the former is the general one, the 
latter has a much narrower employment. 

366. The absolute locative is a very frequent idiom. It 
■late’ is the Sanskrit counterpart of the Latin absolute abla- P 'sj s ' 
tlve. ^ive and the like genitive of Greek. It shares the whole 
many sidedness of signification of the participial employ¬ 
ment. In other terms, it is equivalent to any kind of 
subordinate sentence: temporal, modal, causal, condi¬ 
tional, hypothetical, concessive, etc. 

Examples: Kathas. 5, 106 irsgpu (time going), ibid. 28, 

134 pnmTTjrj pTsTUFT Jwrrafh: (that prince being dead, what 

care I for my own life ?), Qak. I cnrpr aqqfir srmffi (while a 
Paurava rules the land), Dag. 118 rmfa firaf»Tfr. • ••• 'STTORy..... 

'i fi rRrrr srankmuir (when darkness had spread and the moon had 
risen, I went to bed), Qak. I ^rcrr nfir nrounji (she 

hearkens, when 1 speak in her presence), Hit. 96 (after 

the messenger had thus spoken), N-ala 5, 33 y i^y ibvT ^iWnvrr 
JT^rtrr:. • •. • .iriPJ r y r srrvyp (Nala having been chosen by the 
daughter of Bhima, —), Pane. 17 wrmm sTVTctf srrun 

trarer vnunv 

rt ^ 

367- It is not necessary, that the predicate of the abso¬ 
lute locative be a participle. It may be also a noun 

r 

(adjective or substantive). Often, however, FFFT, ^rT- 
’HFT, PH etc. are added. 
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Examples of sr^r etc. added to the participle or noun. Pane. 242 
^^jrrt armspyre r g erg (at day-break, when the owls had become 
blind) [cp. 384 E. 2], ibid. I, 310 pgfr £tafsrmcf>rwfr£ muvjfiiyr mri 
(it is at night-time that the light of the lamp is pleasant, not 
when the sun has risen), ibid. 56 the king says to his daughter 
dir fsrft jffdj d m i THlm ur^rmrr unsrfh srrmfriy fern - rTfema- mmr 
mua trrPraT jwt ay fet efiafm (my Child, as you are my daughter, 
and Lord Vishnu my son-in-law, how etc.) 1 / 

Examples of a nominal predicate without auxiliary. Pane. 62 

am ad maria i srrcmr ste#f . vh msr marfm (this lake will 

soon become dry, when it will be dry, they will perish), Bhoj. 
12 (jfh afafriT afam: <tt<t mavyr: a^r [viz. gar:] (if the king be vir¬ 
tuous, the subjects will be virtuous, if wicked, they too will be 
fond of wickedness), Q4k. V gar yaferrfam aai pfwriy aria (— 
while you are the protector), Prabodh. II, p. 39 gnUtfiWfyGr E ri aaaa 
jaaglyafa aaria arahraria fprr masrftriu frifrktjTT many (as Love, 
Anger etc. are her adversaries, how will she [Vishnubhakti] march 
against them? Nevertheless, no one, who is desirous of victory, must 
be careless, even if his enemy is rather weak). 

368. Occasionally the subject in the absolute locative is 

understood, as fTIrT ([this] being so), rT^FjT^rT 
(after [this] had been performed in this way). Of course, 
it is always wanting with impersonal verbs, as Da§. 
107 aamrma (after his having consented), Mhbh. 1, 154, 21 rrmsi 
rr i %7 tmufriy grsfOJI (since we must start, we cannot stay here long), 
ibid. 1, 150,4 fgrfjju amfTsrf a riami gruiirmTcrj^rm^rm 

369. Sometimes the absolute genitive is a concurrent 

Abso- . 

lute idiom of the absolute locative. It is far from bearing 
tire, the general character of the latter. It is limited, in¬ 
deed , to the expression of some action not cared for 
while performing the main action. Sometimes the ab¬ 
solute genitive may be rendered by „ though, notwith¬ 
standing, in spite of” and the like, sometimes it is 
simply pointing out, which action is going on at the time 




when the main action intervenes, then we may trans¬ 
late it by „ while” or „as.” Other restrictions of its 
employment are;: 1. its predicate must have a dura- 
tive meaning, and is therefore in most cases a parti¬ 
ciple of the present, or at least a partic. or adjective, 
which does duty as such; 2. its subject must be a 
person. Upon the whole, the absolute genitive is usu¬ 
ally found in standing phrases 1 ). 

According to P. 2, 3, 38 the absolute genitive is expressive of 
some action not cared for, while performing the action of the 
chief sentence. The commentary illustrates this rule by the example 
^57T: c rr a T sT Tr T , which is interchangeable with ^yfn- err 0 , because 
it means g a fr f^cf i U^ ' fpa ' OSjfiTrT: (he has forsaken the world 

not fearing for the tears of his family). 2 ). 


1) These rules have chiefly been fixed by F. de Saussuke in his valuable 
and exhaustive treatise de Vemploi du genitif absolu en Sanscrit. 

The rule of the subject being a person is violated Kumaras. 1, 27 
V.PrryAIW xffT fgy'firnVTT srf&srcrayr (though spring has an im¬ 

mense variety of flowers, the rows of bees cling especially to the amra- 
flower), unless it be supposed that Kalidasa means the personified Spring. — 
In this passage of the Ramayana (3, 11,58) fTrft UfiTctdi' frqi iaumil'fq- 
ycTyrt-s -^i ' dlrr i srTrTT'f ivftai ER d lH a participle of the past in °r|cj-rns the pre¬ 
dicate. 

2) Panini’s sutra runs thus: sret -rtMlsy• The preceding s. 37 irer ^ 

iTTifcr UT c r gre r tiW enjoins the employment of the absolute locative. Now, 
s. 38 allows the genitive too, but only for the case, that there is to 
be expressed gmgy . One may ask, what is the exact meaning of this 
term. Does it mean »disregard,” or has it rather a more general im¬ 
port, that of »indifference?” The former interpretation needs implies the 
participial action being known to the agent of the main action, but this 
is no requisite to the latter. If we consider the practice of Sanskrit 
phraseology, it becomes very probable, we must take in its widest 

sense. Then all cases of absolute genitive may range under it. In such 
phrases as R. 1, 60,15 Sisryiyt I STJTPT 3 ~tVu qtdHT fTC'f 

(under the eyes of the munis, the king [Triiyanku] ascended to heaven) 
the anadara is to be found in this, that the chief action is going on 
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Examples: 1. the gen. — though, in spite of, notiviths funding. 
Pane. 193 qtrr ’tst: qfercrrtrncrs^r ferfronin nsr cmftwrnq^ (that I 
have asked them, though you were here, was but to make a 

trial), Mudr. Ill, p. 124 q^q:-qsrsr IU fqr: qgqqt (— under 

the very eyes of E&xasa), Pane. 152 qjgt:] nsaftt q qtjyqq, Mhbh. 
1, 102, 70 JJvJTCTT qqJT^JfT i qpj iiq q W T H iqi^: tTf i%fe- 

rqqniqnrq.JrqqTsyrq. (Vieitravlrya became consumptive, when 

being young, and died in spite of the efforts of his friends and 
skilled physicians), E. 2, 100, 4 q f| fg qtenrcm dqqm-' r m d ltl ( do 
not go to the forest during his lifetime [~ eo vivo]). In the last 
example the notion of disregard appears, if one eliminates the 
negation: »the action of going to the forest though he is living, 
must not be done by you.”'). 

2. the gen. is expressive of a situation, existing at the time , 
when the main action intervenes, Eng. while, as. Pane. 131 

c T ^treirc r q .fqqm fsqq: (While he was speaking 

thus, the said hunter came and concealed himself), ibid. 44 the 
barber’s wife asks her friend ma UTOT Hli qq iiHTO i (the 

rogue [she means her husband] has not risen [from his couch] 
during my absence, has he?), KatMs. 18, 356 jfq qq 

rfhnqqraq:-• • • %Jr: (while he reflected thus, females came), ibid. 
3, 11 qsrr fqgqqi qq.-qtert 3;f4vf: qqqraq. 

Eem. 1. Between these two different kinds of absolute ge¬ 
nitive there are, of course, interjacent links. The anddara of 
the action conveyed by the absolute genitive may be more than 
simple independence and less than full disregard. Mhbh. 1, 153, 7 
sgr ^qq qfrT'srrfq orerqqtqr qqvjq »I shall kill him , beautiful lady, and 


quite independently of the circumstance, that the holy men were its 
spectators. Then, the term anddara holds also good for the case, that 
the absolute genitive is merely expressive of the situation. 

The Mahabhashya has no comment on our rule, the Kat antra does not 
mention it at all, see Trilocanadasa on Kat. 2, 4, 34 (p. 499 of Eggbung’s ed.). 

1) See de Satjssuee, p. 23. In the same book , p. 63—74 plenty of 
instances prove the frequency of the phrase qswqtqqT and the like. 
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even in your presence,” here the absolute turn denotes the easiness 
of the enterprise, i) 

Rem. 2. The absolute genitive seems to be very rare in the 
archaic dialect. 2 ) 

370. Apart from this absolute genitive, Sanskrit upon the 
whole shows a preference for employing genitives of 
the participle, either as dative-like genitives (129) or 
when depending on some substantive. The frequency 
of this turn makes it sometimes difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween the absolute and the not-absolute construction. 
In some phrases both seem to mingle. For them we 

abso- may use the term of semi-absolute construe- 

lute ge- ^ 

nitive. tion, for the logical relation between the genitive 
and the principal sentence, though not wholly want¬ 
ing , is very loose, indeed. 3 ) Here are some instances. Pane. 
154 rrfi l%^T7Tfrr 5 f^crut og -f ug n ^ : (»he thinking so” or »for 

him as he thought so” the day passed slowly), Da?. 144 ^ vr fit 
ckwWl ' 5T5VT <TUT: , and so regularly to denote » while some¬ 

body was doing so and so, some other arrived, the sun rose or 
set, time passed etc.” See f. i. Pane. 56, 1. 1, R. 3, 11, 68, KatMs. 
15, 123, R. 2, 62, 19, ibid. 85, 14. This idiom borders on that, 
treated 128 R. 2. 

Of a somewhat different nature are such instances as Mudr. 
Y,.p. 180 i vrntqvTr qyvfifivt sjtft ustut 

(as Candragupta in selling them [the jewels], desired an ex- 


1) de Saussuiuj , p. 24 and 25 quotes a few passages pointing to the 
fact, that the absolute gen. occasionally may answer to fr. pour peu 
que — for aught. 

2) The oldest instance of it, known to de Sattssure, is Maitr&yaniyo- 
panishad l, 4 ffisrfit sr^pifer uf?Tf fvrir wympfiRHirq nvirm. 

Another instance from the archaic dialect is Ap. Dharm. 1, 2,7, 13 
qgarfrt\s3T> cp. the foot-note on p. 288 above. 

3) See de Saussure p. 33—41, 

19 
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orbitant profit, you, cruel man, have made ourselves the price), 
Pane. 162 gan qq qiqr; 'ttPot qfterfg, Qak. I srrg^r- 

RTT: feffq Nagan, I, p. 8 q ferTCKrfrqfqg qrhgg qR 

il&KTqif srarTURTTcR fqajfqr. Iu the first of these examples the 
genitive may be accepted as a dative-like one (129), in the re¬ 
maining it depends on a noun ( q rnTT q , qq understood, fq ffiq :). 
Likewise Nala 24, 15, Pane. 57 qq qqqraq^qgi grgqfaarrq, etc. 
etc. Cp. also the foot-note on p. 94 of this book. 

Rem. The differences between the absolute and the semi-ab¬ 
solute genitives are sometimes very small, indeed. Pane. 156 ^g 
q fer i drHH ijciTT qq STqjrrt ggqTT sTmT:, here the absolute turn would 
be doubtful but for the pronoun of the 1st person repeated. That 
in such phrases, as » while A. was doing this, B. arrived,” the 
genitive is thought by Sanskrit-speakers an absolute one, is proved 
by this, that the absolute locative is used too. Mhbh. 1, 169, 1 srartr 
fW cr^q qrraziig qfirqgi snwmrq smr:, Kath&s. 42,165 g vbror 
qfq =?. q(OTf^cfq Tf q-q) |'rn fTq : 5 ifqf T g qT. 

371. It is no hindrance to the absolute construction, if its subject 

lutetum * s a wor( b occurring also in the main sentence. Pane. 67 ^g 

admissi- fg.rHlrR-riqr OTRcRT R3 " RcTT CTURT TOm fwr:, here fw, the subj. 

if its sub” W-rWrf : means the lion, nwrg the same lion. Kathas. 29, 77 

•i eot ® 0_ qqwfg rrrqsrr fTsrwsrr rsqtrfq ftgq, here the absolute loc. is used, 
curs also ... 

in the though its subject pgfir is also represented in the main sentence 

h ? &*• C P- R - 3 > 57 > 2 5 Nala 5 > 33 - 

372. The semi-absolute employment must also be stated 
solute in- for the instrumental. Here are some instances. KatMs. 29, 
Bt ™“ en ' 55 gr% gim qTfgjrggfT q q qfg&rfq (by eating these fruits you will 

enjoy eternal youth), R. 2, 64, 18 g gfeqq sruiTq qfqr sarrqTiwf: 
(as soon as the arrow had been drawn out, he mounted to heaven), 
Pane. 57 gqj) qqqq: sigfqfqyq qrq qrrgqytgqrTfq (my dear, I will 
not take either food or drink until after having killed all the ene¬ 
mies), ibid. 178 qy q qqsqqqTfl^'fqqFqqqTq: (do not fear, with 
such friends as We are), Kathas. 55, 213 ^<JT fgqqsqfqgrr qFTfqgf 
toiqi'-vj h , Pane. 194 ggfg: qgrg: orstrt usrfq (Lat. his cog- 
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nitis et tui et adversarii tibi obnoxii erutrt). In all of them the 
absolute locative might have been used. The instrumental repre¬ 
sents the action, expressed by the participle, as the cause or motive 
or means of the main action, and in this respect it shows a close 
affinity to the Latin absolute ablative. 


Other participial idioms. 


373. 
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added 
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cative 
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Other participial idioms are: 

I. The participle added to a verb, expressive of some 

affection of mind, to signify the motive of the affection. 
Pane. 149 -pgj q Frujrq ^sr *j6iU TT: (do you not feel ashamed at 
speaking thus?), ibid. 147 aTlP^'rfotl^rsf rrsf rnr: (one must pity you 
for having become proud), ibid. 112 vqJl Pd (Itf TSI rWHT fSTCIT rqy 
q (you have not done well by kindling discord between 

them), Mhbh. 1, 145, 9 r{i:)i-u TOrTH: q qi3jq (Dhrt. 

cannot endure their having obtained the kingdom from their father’s 
side), Mahav. I, p. 18 w^infq pTq q^lcH ^ ri m pi% 

XI. The participle, which expresses the predicate of the 
object of the verbs of seeing , hearing , knowing , thinking , feel■ 
ing, conceiving , wishing and the like. Since, of course, it must 
agree with the object, it is an accusative with the 
active voice, but a nominative with the passive of the 
chief verb (6). So it is said HT (he saw 

me enter), pass. U By using some 

other noun instead of the participle, we get the idiom, 
mentioned 32 e.), f. i. (he saw me 

being young —he saw, I was young). 

This much used accusative with participle is the 
counterpart of Latin acc. with infinitive , which con¬ 
struction does not exist in Sanskrit (390 R. 2). Con¬ 
current idioms are the oratio directa with and re- 
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lative sentences with the conjunctions ^orMMl(49i foil). 

Examples: a.) with an active chief verb. Pane. 51 eff r f^id - 
cfiwrr *}ujehl*fci.^T i T fU T rti ggs re fr (they saw some princess ap¬ 

proaching on elephant’s back), Mudr. IY, p. 158 q err gyh TsrqTfeffn 
: (the prince does not desire my being far), Qak, IY q 
qiqqfcilH^ (you do not know, I am near), Hit. 2 q iqfiq 

yisflch^if STSTToT (once the king heard somebody read two 
§lokas), Kath4s. 9, 74 scrsiTtn ^ TratF aTCai i wufvfrT, Qak. YII ajsrr- 

r »c V 

FTfJ%r7rrg7ntt-:^q (on seeing the ring, I remem¬ 
bered that I had wedded his daughter). As to the last examples 
cp. 14, VIl'y. 

b.) with a passive chief verb. Mudr. Ill, p. 120 afiFT Tgltuii l- 
OfriIC- ' QMfaff : (why have you overlooked his withdrawal?), R. 3, 
67, 16 Jatayu tells Rama, he has seen the carrying off of Sita 

fpyjntrrr qqr yrartiiR, KatMs. 41, 4 fi au i qffqqt.sqqr. vuet 

jdTfTT ^STT-fTf tjfT: (a friend has now told him, his brother died 
abroad), Qak. Ill rrivygiir faerrip sn^ft p’qfwcfiqrcFiT: 1 qf^ u r i - 
rmUT: 

Rem. If not a chief verb, but a nomen actionis is attended by 
the predicate of its object, both the object and its predicate are 
put in the genitive [110]. Pane. 67 the animals of the forest have 
engaged themselves to send every day one among them to the 
lion for food; when it was the turn of the hare, she went to the 
lion and said, she with four other hares had been sent by the 
animals qq y) a ft pa uwa r farrra' »as they knew me to be reputed 
[a] rather insignificant [animal]”, Malay. I, p. 18 prf: 
U^^frsT%ufoTOiH' (in the very presence of the king it will appear 
which of us is superior and which inferior). 

III. In translating Sanskrit participles, it is some¬ 
times necessary to substitute for them infinitives or 
nouns of action. So the abs. locat. ^fFT STlTf'T may 
be = »after performing the order.” This idiom, the coun¬ 
terpart of Latin reges exacti — exactio regum , is not rare , 
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exacti especially in the instrumental *). So f. i. Mgan. I, p. 5 
ctio re- feT^TToRrRT af UTm%awn%rTT (do not reflect on this non- 

9Um " sense, better would it be to act after your father’s injunction), 
Pane. I, 5 cry yiriqHi situtu =v 3 Ptut-.... ^ i T ^fa tri- 

rntrawr-sf^ rFTti: (better is it, that he dies scarcely after being born, 

better is the birth of a daughter. than an unlearned son 

etc.). *) So often the participle in °fr with fervor urW- R. 2, 36, 30 
iffsr purer fsm fSr^rrar ronrr (therefore cease to destroy Rama’s 
happiness), Mrcch. VIII, p. 244 rTTfjVM rVrferer (why strike 

this poor fellow?). 

PaETICIPIjES attended by auxiliaries. 

376 . Sometimes participles are expressive of the chief pre¬ 
pares- dicate. In this case, auxiliaries are often waited 
ploy” to denote the person or the tense or the nature of the 
ofpar- action. The combination of participle and auxiliary 

pie‘* effects a kind of periphrastic conjugation, which some¬ 
times has an emphatic character, and sometimes serves 
to express special shades of tenses or moods, not to be 
pointed out by mere flexion. 

Rem. It is only the past, participles, that may do 
duty as finite verbs by themselves, without auxiliary. 
But even this is only admissible, if the subject is evident 
from the context. For this reason, in the 1 st and 2 d per¬ 
son the absence of the auxiliary commonly necessitates 
the expression of the pronoun, and inversely. See 11. 

377 . We may divide this periphrastic conjugation into the 
following classes: 


1) See D£ Satjssure , p. 94 N. 1. 

2) An instance from the archaic dialect may be Ait. Br. 1,13,8 
uifr ^ m yh-T [sc. iruu] sfikunubr 
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Peri¬ 

phras¬ 

tic 

tenses 

and 


rj- r- 

I. To the past participle the present ?mtT or H^ Iff 

is added , f. i. Prabodh. V, p. 103 3T STrTO SfT 5^ tT 

dhsrapw, Malat. IY, p. 65 r.iymsrFrfer- This idiom falls to- 

moods. getter w ith the employment of the sole past participle 
as a past tense, see 336. 

II. The past participle is attended by another tense 
or mood of srm or 

Here are some examples: Da§. 100 =3 oJl u uParh 'SUry (and 

I addressed him with these words), Kathas. 79, 132 fTarqwrafTt swy 
— pT dl^-J ^^TgTi Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 :jpr hf rPT rfcpJrT^ (fo r he had heard 
this). — Q&k. Y wrem SRTSuhrr rp!?raTf^PTERT'. mym: SJ:> here 

the optative of the past is expressed by periphrase, Kathas. 27, 32 
fgr ^ iQchH prat ugry (in what can I have offended the king?). 
From the archaic dialect I add Ait. Br. 1, 4, 1 n: Mth 'T -Iis lT -r . 37TH 

C —. • 

(he, who has never before performed a sacrifice). Cp. 345. 

Kem. By putting iifawfh to the past participle, the future per¬ 
fect may be expressed. Mhbh. 1, 162, 21 ^fr gysrfh Pre q m ufijfgy 
HfirKTcT: (both purposes will be performed), Prabodh. II, p. 45 rTfT'.- • • 
au ' PH^ri i' u loi ' w f h (then (^anti will have departed this life). 

III. The participle of the future is accompanied by 
the auxiliary. 

This idiom is almost limited to the archaic dialect. In the 
brahmanas the participle of the future not rarely joins with irsrfu 
and ^TTnr- Ait. Br. 2, 11, 6 ^ Pr^Pfar-rTr UctPft rU’ty JJ 

gr rru i iu (on which spot they are to kill [the victim], there the 
adhvaryut hrows sacred grass [barkin']), Qat. Br. 3, 2, 2, 23 jrt TOT 
ur^rgyTWiT-rirT (when he, after having slept, is not to sleep again), 
Agv. Gtrhy. 1, 3, 1 jj=r cf? =et 

37 IV. The participle of the present with il Hrfl ] ), Irl f r> irl 5 
orFrft, srfcr, is expressive of a continuous 


1) Gp. the similar employment of Homeric II. «, 13B $ 

b<pp J xvtoq yspotq, cevrccp spt al'rws \ tftrQxt dsvdpevov. 
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Tk? action and is to be compared with English to be with 
the partic. in -ing, or frT^fr etc. „he isre- 


contr 

nuous 

action 


ed by fleeting,” f%^T<I^Trr „he has been reflecting,” RrT- 

peri- <Isrs ' 

phrase. etc. — Pane. 42 c^f^:. hnr g m- .r : 

(the weaver was always concealing his disposition), Kathas. 42, 140 





(he was sporting with her); Da$. 156 ^rqTr ^T sfi g. 


fiVorii sr wtwfh (but the princess will not cease weeping), Pane. 
330 ^rr ^wm iT ibwib (she is being guarded carefully); Mhbh. 
1, 11, 5 frcrr^ FTWT atir sTFTmwr_(I was knowing the power of his 
ascese), Utt. II, p. 34 flr sek- • • • • atFi-THq- fg^ar ujt cpwo: 

(this is the very forest, where we formerly dwelled for a long time), 
E. 2, 74, 2 rpr itft WcT (do not weep for the dead one). 


Kern. 1. The participle in °fr or a verbal adjective, provided 
that they have the meaning of a present, may be similarly con¬ 
strued with sgrct, fa yin and the rest. Pane. 285 qijr-sfrt sun <=rar- 
rrrrra p ^fad^fa f (everybody is content with his trade), ibid, 283 
rTfUWW: srff; fwTOTrh (— is staying outside the water), 

ibid. 160 froi psraror ra^rafrarr Fra SRUT (— was sleeping 

on that couch), ibid. 318 srr: sraifiTcirra (this pot is filled 

with porridge), B. 2, 75, 29 qr g ft. - ^(and may 

he never see him occupy the royal dignity), Yikram. IV, p. 131 
'TiMw-sdPl&iouifai'iyfa (— is sitting —). 

Eem. 2. In the same way verbs meaning not ceasing to do 
are construed with the participle. Pane. 65 fra^r!] fbfuiTEru t^.T.wn - 
51 ^raiT^b' an(Trg ~ a ' d)u (the lion did not cease killing —), ibid. 275 
mfir crfFiltyf a p r ^-t 1 *oifu.rr ft ferrerfFT. 

Eem. 3. The archaic dialect expresses the continuous action 
also by the participle with the vprb occasionally =gf (cp. 


Whitxey § 1075, a and b). Ait. Br. 1, 25, 2 fit [sc. ^j] cTO s feni T 
mFWFr uron (it was this, they shot off, and by which they 
destroyed the towns), Pancaviragabrahmana u^rnrir sutm SFrnayfwT ')• 


1) Cp. this passage from a classic author (Pane. 282) pit [ S c, urafj ft 
cjT^fe;!; rararrrarsr^ cr^w^niFTFra'Gi fttwit ufyyrrfft. 
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Rem. 4. Note that the auxiliaries may also be put in the pas¬ 
sive. See 32 b. 

Chapt. VI. Gerunds. 

The gerunds hold a place somewhat intermediate be¬ 
tween infinitive and participle. As to their etymology, 
they are petrified noun-cases, and for this reason they 
are not declinable. 

I. The gerund in °pTT (°*I) is the petrified instru¬ 
mental of a verbal noun. At the outset °h<pH was, as 
it were, a kind of infinitive of the aorist. This ori¬ 
ginal nature is discernible a.) when the gerund is con- 

r »- 

strued with T^T and 5TFFT, b.) if the action conveyed 
by it has a general subject. 

a.) With fipT and ^ru, the gerund serves to express a pro¬ 
hibition, ep. 353 R. 1. Dag. 137 fg? ftst ihtrTfecTT (»do not con¬ 
ceal,” liter. »what [profit should be] to you by concealing?”). 
R. 2, 28, 25 wh h avf nroTT (have done going to the forest. x ). 

b -) Pane. Ill, 107 qg j^fs rT frsrr i nuA imiu 

^frr nyv? 5R nrvu (if by cutting down trees, by killing victims, 


1) Something of the kind, indeed, is contained in a rule of Panini 
(3,4,18) ffiyk qf tfft : gkraWT: CTraT fFTT ^according to the eastern gramma- 

OJ OJ 

rians the gerund is to be put with uwjit and kjwt , if they express a 
prohibition.” 

The following sutra (3, 4,19) 3yp5fT UTTr STfThTTy has been wholly 
misunderstood by the commentators even up to Patanjali. Not the ver¬ 
bal root JTT, but the particle of negation is meant. I am convinced, our 
sutra does not contain a new rule, but it is the continuation and at 
the same time the explanation of the preceding, in other terms, it is 
an old varttika. The eastern grammarians, it is said, teach the use of 
and in prohibitions »in exchange for [— instead of] (cUTrkriy) 
Ur, prescribed by the Northern ones.” In fact, wr^roTT — JTT^TPtF:. — 
Of ipRrf thus used I know no instances from literature. 
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by shedding streams of blood, if thus one goes to heaven, by 
what way does one go to hell?). 

380 . But in its most common employment the gerund 
employ- may he said to do duty as a past participle of the 
moVasa ac tivo. Like the absolute locative and the other par- 
^Tf" hi°ipi a l employment it enables the speaker to cut short 
the past, subordinate sentences and to avoid the accumulation 
of finite verbs ( 14 , 1 ). Indeed, it has the full function 
of a participle. As a rule, it denotes the prior of two p 2 ^ 4 ’ 
actions, performed by the same subject. Accordingly 
its subject is that of the chief action. So it usually 
refers to a nominative, if the chief verb is active, 
or to an instrumental, if it is a passive. Nothing, 
however, prevents its being referred to other eases, since 
the main subject may occasionally be a gen., locat., 
dative etc. 

1. Instances of the gerund referring to a nominative or to 
an instrumental are so common as to be found on almost every 

page. Pane. 3 wtut puT fit atfrfrr sjfsrr.ftw msy frRpTTyvuudr 

cjyi ' ib ' dkiu i w ri r r (then the king having heard this promise, en¬ 
trusted the princes to him and was highly satisfied with this), 
here srferr and ujvv refer to prat; — Pane. 70 fra srj vfVTfUT-t 
flgf r qfy VT%V crrtrTT: qfyfzm :, the gerunds qrsrT and refer to 

2. Instances of the gerund referring to other noun-cases: 1. to 
an accus. R. 3, 41, 18 smuTfi ^ ffr fsrfe |TsrT dkrpy (be aware 
that yourself will be lost, when seizing Sita); — 2. to a genitive. 

Nala 3, 14 prer vyv vrururt (his love increased as 

soon as ho had beheld the fair one), Pane. 69 HTsUFT FaTVFtffTVT 
muwrfsrfeaT jvhit (it does not befit mvlord to go before having ex- 
plored his strength); — 3. to a dative. Kumaras. 2, 18 ssrmfiV5TPT- 

sJrcRTyuo'm^ycrvrr^v sr: i.grrsnjvv: (welcome to you, mighty ones, 

who uphold your offices by your power); — 4. to a locative. Pane. 

125 srrqy fikar srrj Vuvrifi, the loe. is the absolute one: »as 
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the monkey having brought the fan, was fanning”. — The subject 
of the gerund is comparatively often a genitive or a locative, 
owing to the frequent employment of the dative-like genitive (129) 
and of the absolute locative. For the rest, it is only from the 
context, that the subject of a given gerund is to be known. That 
f. i. Bhoj. 96 ^57 pgrr ipm yqrur-ut ntrrsr- 

~^ T -wii |WT.-CTTf the gerund yrm refers to grrfefr, but 

g^T to yrar, can be learned no otherwise. 

3. The gerund may even refer to a subject not expressed, 
but understood. Utt. IV, p. 72 ^ar:, from the con¬ 

text it is plain, that ?auT is implied. Likewise Nagan. V, p. 91 
fr cpny apt mtrrwrt'sf^ awnt qfpastf iWr [sc. fsrar]- Or to a 
general subject, as f. i. R. 3, 48, 23. Cp.- 379 b). 

Rem. Like the participles, the gerund may serve to express 
different logical relations, as is evident from these examples. Dag. 
149 upjfhg; fuprt ura-jar dhtU T re ufersruL (I sha11 not rise before 
having learned what this really is), R. 3, 21, 10 ftpiutT u iHfn-gpn . •.. 

c- o< 

(when I saw.great fear arose within me), Pane. 

Ill, 77 gsTcjr nrrffr apsrT ftrr mftufSmrfh (what profit shall we 
have, if we make the owl our king?). Cp. 382. 

Not always the gerund can be said to denote a past 
action, done previously to the chief action. Sometimes 
there is simultaneousness. R. 3, 43, 9 ^ srsmfr <irrawr erfhemr 
5rf%iyMU3srrsr dfUT, here u'lTwin- and srsmiTJT are simultaneous, 
»Laxmana thus speaking and dissuading her.” Cp. Dag. 159 5IT 

Pif£w-iiv-.icjIf.tTS>7mwr U6(T^3)fh5rT . tttstu (by what cause do 

you keep apart, not caring for the feast, as if longing for some¬ 
body?), ibid. 182 ^ fgwfcft aw t au rfh (by 

your orders I guard the cemetery and in virtue of this function 
it is there that I dwell). — Cp. also the idiom, taught 203. 

Hence the gerund, in the same way as the parti¬ 
ciple of the present ( 378 ), may even attend such verbs 
as HTHT, H2TFT, dd d, to signify a continuous action. 
Kumaras. 1, 1 qpfqfy FrbiPfJf iwr: tjf^SErr jy (ex- 
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tending to both oceans, the eastern and the western, [Mount Hima¬ 
laya] stands as the measuring stick of the earth). Dag. 177 
^ PTfTter oifTrr (he is the foremost of all the townsmen ’), M. 7, 195 
(he [the king] must keep the enemy invested). 
Hem. Occasionally the gerund is even expressive of a predi¬ 


cative attribute. R. 8, 19, 4 cfrnsitmir w irly t^t spru (he 

is unaware, he has fastened the rope of Death round his neck), 
Malav. V, p. 124 sr$r i yTf) mrr tyraffu: utmaiu 

(my friend, you only think so from Dh. having acted up to my 
desire by her former actions!). R. 2, 73,4 (jW i efrl >7TfdrTT fry ict^ ' of T y . 


382 . ii, The other gerund, that in °^T, is as to its origin 

Gerund ~ v 

in°gjy. the acc. of a verbal noun. It denotes some concomitant 
action and is comparatively seldom employed. When 

put twice, it is expressive of repeated or uninterrupted action. P- a > 

t'v . ^ ^ ^ 22, 

Dag. 30 sfnrsorpt Hvrenrer mvrf&Hwrat ( hogmih 

oWory fif! iaHmy- r m ftot uriftufwfrT (the king of Lata always hearing 
of the matchless beauty of the daughter of the monarch —), 
ibid. 95 aTScTTaymaTSH. (savouring without interruption s ). 

For th.e rest the gerund in °=fpt is limited to standing phrases, 
at least in classic Sanskrit. Panini (3, 4, 25—64) gives a list of 
them. Of the kind are P. 3, 4, 29 gptngvf oj Ih (as soon as he 
sees a girl, he woos her), ibid. 52 gr af l yynj yTcTth (after rising from 
his couch he runs), ibid. 50 zrwi^r (v- a. they fight seizing 

each other by the hair), Dag. 144 (I captured him 

alive) cp. P. 3, 4, 36, Mu dr. II, p. 76 5 rftsmH t^rf: (was killed by 
lumps of earth) cp. P. 3, 4, 37, Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 fq-fStrsTd UUT 

(he pressed him violently to the earth and killed him 
as one slaughters a victim), Kumaras. 4, 26 muusmOTpt swrm (she 
beat her breast, injuring her bosom), cp. P. 3, 4, 55. Likewise 


1) Cp. cfrlFT with tlie instrumental 67 B. 1. 

2) The same purpose is served by putting twice the gerund in °fgy. 

Pat. passim 3 f'£H , rU)rqS 1 fJr n^ifirT (frogs move by jumping). See P. 

3, 4, 22 and cp. Pane. II, 100. 
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sTtsnrRpr — rnnrrf irsrfH, see f. i. Viddhag. II, p. 36. From the archaic 
dialect I add Ait. Br. 1, 21, 11 I -J M ^Tftwr ^P^ a T Ri r vyTfb 

(he deposits in him the mental and motive powers, while calling 
each member by its name), cp. P. 3, 4, 58. In all these expres¬ 
sions the gerund is the final member of a compound. — Another P- 2 ®’ 4 ’ 
idiom is the employment of it with Ocr*Ty umw or gjr, then both 
the gerund in °^rr and that in °rcn are available, as nwrr*mrtT (or 
iran) cTirm(he eats first, then he goes). 

Rem. Upon the whole the gerund in is oftener used in the 
archaic dialect of the brahmanas, than afterwards, and it is even in 
such cases as are not specialized by Panini. Ait. Br. 2, 19, 7 agoim * 
ijiT- i ^i aTrT (if he pronounces them piecemeal), Qat. Br. 12, 8 , 3, 7 
fgrfwnr : (people will go and see in crowds). — P&n. 

3, 4, 12 speaks of the gerund in “tfij with the verb 51 ^ aB a 
vaidik idiom. Maitr. S. 1, 6, 4 =^frr 3 vsn fsriirar fsarar 

OTVOT T d- T. Cp. TBr. 1, 1, 5, 6 . 

Chapt. YII. Infinitive. 

Sanskrit infinitive is a much employed form. It’ 1 *',®; 3 ’ 
served to denote aim and purpose , almost to any extent 
and without restriction. As a rule, the infinitive in 
may be put to any predicate, just as the dative 
of the purpose, to which it is equivalent. In 87 we 
have quoted a striking instance of this equivalence, 
gak. I STTFRIUTFI Other 

examples of the infinitive being expressive of the aim may bp Mhbh. 

1, 160, 15 rr =sr if fgruu far# JOT jfitj (and I have no money 
to buy some man somewhere), R. 2, 52, 9 fTa'..... fot rmrpTrfbaf 
(here is a ship for you to Gross the river), Dag. 40 g^|- 

gvufi PTfOT itjottv; cpf a rvpn fri-rUH' (I devise some gentle means 
for killing that scoundrel), R. 1, 42, 24 gf §• yrrfim TT OTf TOT o w n fi r 
(I know no one but giva, to bear her [the Ganga]). 

Sanskrit infinitive, like ours, acts in some degree 
as a complement to the main predicate. Panini enjoins 
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its being put to words of being able, venturing , knowing, 
being irksome , being jit , undertaking, taking, going, tole¬ 
rating, deserving, being met with, those of sufficing, being 
a match for, and in such phrases as: there is an oppor¬ 
tunity, a time for doing something. Of course, these 
injunctions do not exhaust the sphere of the infinitive’s 
employment, and may easily be enlarged. With the 
verbs of wishing the infinitive is likewise mentioned by 
Panini, but as he adds in express terms, provided that 
the subjects of both the infinitive and the verb of wishing 
are the same. 

Examples: Hlibli. 1, 150, 23 rav u irewr: (we cannot go), Pane. 
70 gpj^r ctfiTV dfe Wr: (who is able to sustain your splendour?), 
Kumaras. 4, 11 smfff fair 37TKRt favTCrorju OTufirfr or ^ssrp: (who, 
except you, my beloved [K4ma], has the power of conducting 
the loving maidens to their lovers?); — Yen. I, p. 36 M.juWundT-Tf : 
trafu l &rtfjg ufcRUT: OTOraOT: (the sons of Pandu are skilled 
in acquitting themselves on the battle-field); — Mrcch. YIII, p. 
256 5 [ 55 fiy faisr^wlaRHiT (it is difficult to change poison into medi¬ 
cine); — Pane. 315 rat UCTUld: (I have come to you in order 
to ask), R. 2, 96, 17 grar ^ yq.aId (he approaches in order to kill 
us); — Pane. 195 qi? d-didddi^' JT: (all began to deliberate), Prabodh. 
I, p. 7 u fej i d i (w-i uvfiviHJTHrUHr vpu: (it is his intention to esta¬ 
blish his sway on the earth), Dag. 112 i-T cfmq r y a)chdlil{d'Jl'dl|fti rT 
f^rrT; (you are decided to cross to-day the shoreless ocean of sorrow), 
R. 3, 9, 25 q chw u ur 5nvf. • •. ■ fsim srfsay f&ur p raurej you 
never should make up your mind to kill —); — R. 2, 44, 26 qr^rf far 
shf%g gfa (you do not deserve to mourn); _ Dag. 178 (hfiru fufihf 
(I feel ashamed to live); •— Kumaras. 5, 2 rrr cfiH^ (she wished to 
make); — Qak. YI srrwrcj u ^ yv feu r muf a (my tears, however, 
do not allow me to see her even in a picture), Malav. II, p. 45 
uvfaftsrb 1 aJlHMo i qif^ i ldfi outs;: femur (Sire, do me the favour 
of looking now at my dramatic performance); — Dag. 203 qTjj 
g (he gets a bath and food). 


P. 3.4, 
6b. 


P 3, 4, 
66 . 

P. 3, 3, 
167. 


P.3,3, 

1B8. 




With aRTwr and the like, f. i. Rata 20, 11 ^ gnwb firwrfferrPT, 
Q&k. YII FErrm^Tjjir fifiryfiirUbr^T-'dGrt umfu (I am looking out 
for an opportunity of introducing you to the teacher of Indra), 
Yikram. Y, p. 172 rcm fgufauRwriM UUV:. 

Rem. 1. Among the words of sufficing, the particle =5jwn? is to be 
noticed. It is used with infin. sometimes in its proper sense 
of »being enough,” as M. 2, 214 Erftwr sn <p.i 

RTyr ^Trqfi quu, sometimes also =gwpp with infin. expresses pro¬ 
hibition, just as with gerund (353, R. 1). R. 3, 59,14 awr fSr^fT- 
arTt nww (do not despair), Mrcch. Ill, p. 106 awr wpwr gRyfifip?. In 
the same way with infin. Mudr. Ill, p. 107 iistr?: far ^ Trr Pjq q 'M 
v^FqrvnxiWT (why should you worry your voice and mind 
by striving for success?). 

Rem. 2. Instances of an infinitive with a verb of remembering 
may occur now and then. In this case the infin. is expressive of a 
past action, previously done by the same subject. 1 ). 

385. When depending on a noun, the infinitive is not 

Its 

being allowed to be compounded with it, save the nouns 

used in —- Mm m.i» ,,i, ^ 

com- cfiFl and n*T*. Bahuvrihis made up of infin. either of them 

pounds. aro 0 ft en used. Malat. Ill, p. 49 ♦myiiHctTW i KU (I wish to 

tell something worth telling), Mhbh. 1, 146, 16 rnufi grtfi syygrUT: 

(P. desires to burn me), Pane. 71 figfr cTSUTUT usm? (what 
do you intend to say?). 

386. Tk e infinitive has preserved its original nature of 

Its 

charac- being a noun-case. The only difference, that exists be¬ 
tween it and the datives and locatives 2 ) of nouns of 

1) Ol this idiom prof. Kern has pointed out to me some passages, 

borrowed from an inedited Buddhistic work, written in good Sanskrit, the 
Jataka-mala (see Hodgson, Essays p. 17). Somebody, who has practised 
the virtue of ahimsd, says of himself i^prfit UrT Vl'yj iff UrT: tnrjtsfwT 
fsTVyrrUJ WTfvTrTVTTffi OlfuR fiyffifi |d%rT. Another, famous for 

his munificence declares ;? fir R | TOfy TOTi IHTUTUTil riyod fu^dWTftlTi 
f^HlfitcdUlfq'HdlsI'Rr UWTfit (v. a. I do not remember 

to have disappointed the expectation of those, who came to me as supplicants). 

2) When depending on substantives, the noun of action may also be 
a genitive (110), f-i- gnvf: gVTRR or ywma or OWTR or tmiTrjU- 
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action in °SR, % °frT etc., is that the latter are con¬ 
strued with the genitive of their object, but the in¬ 
finitive with the accusative. For the rest, they are 
synonymous. It is the same, whether one says 5R 

r&j or ftptft mjz rfirf, mw r orM *rft. 

Rem. A gen. of the krtya, doing duty as inf., is rar e . Pane. 242 
mir cffi i dTOi - E5TTWT: (it is now no time for telling it), i). Cp. squ. 
with krtya 389 R. 

Like the nouns of action, the infinitive by itself 
neither belongs to the active voice nor to the passive. 
It may be construed with both classes of verbal forms, 
and seems to have an active meaning, when it is the 
complement of an active verb, but a passive, when 
of a passive. Pane. 258 we read rR JTtJR, 

sc. SFRRrT , which is just as good as 
tR JRR; in the former sentence the subject is denoted 

O 

by an instrumental, in the latter by a nominative, but 
in both it is the self-same infinitive, that completes 
the finite verb. Likewise it is equally correct to say 

mi ^TZTi ^Trf 2PF?R as ^ ^TFT Tt TFF{. 

Instances of the infinitive attending in this manner a passive, 
are exceedingly frequent with sgaRju, srarvi:, uictiiu (388), occasio¬ 
nally also with other verbs. Hit. 6 etot dtfrr awrraq srgSRT (by 
me they can be taught polities), R. 2, 86, 11 rr oH: DWbJ: 

gfif (he cannot be withstood by all the devas and asuras to¬ 
gether); — Prabodh. YI, p. 119 §?; ER-T%T. • • • ^f^rTT - • • • • 


1) The krtya doing duty as noun of action is-an idiom not rarely 
found in the prakrts. Especially in the type, represented by this pas¬ 
sage of Qiik. I CRT ny 37 (v.a. who are you, that you 

should dismiss me or stop me?). 




(how many have not endeavoured to bring me into bondage?), 
Yiddhag. I, p. 15 urpWH =T UTT7?TT nfc could not hold her, 

much less appease her). Op. also Kumaras. 7, 57. This idiom is even 
used in such sentences, as Hit. 50 qqTTrsnyTj'q sfhq-y rr; n fhfF4rT: 
(it is you who have been chosen to be anointed king in this forest), 
and Mudr. Ill, p, 106: Candragupta has sent for his minister Cana- 
kya. When arrived, the minister asks the king, for what reason 
he has been sent for; after hearing the reason, he replies qqvq 13UT- 
qrar pip^f cr ; r i TT| f TT: (then I have been ordered here to be upbraided). 

Rem. With those participles in °ft , which have sometimes an 
active and sometimes a passive meaning, the infinitive is ac¬ 
cordingly used in both senses. Cp (passive) Pane. 275 pqur ivyrriq 
(Ji T r^TW-yaTfp iwith (intransitive) Pane. 276 igq q) qpp qterr 
SRtfi ' c fTi P r tr v r fjroi T r pnyq s ift- Of jt-f, however, there exists a partic. 
'Jlfeir'f , which is exclusively to be used with an infinitive in the 
passive voice, whereas star is always active ’). Likewise qfnvr, not 
q=r, is put to the infinitive, when bearing a passive meaning. Mhbh. 
1, 154, 9 atm gr rriurb =r Ibt srfefrt 

388 . The krtya may be construed in two manners. 

Infill. 

with It is equally correct to say FT —, HI 51^11 £*^*1 

Utcw . v5 

as FT (or FIT) „one can see him or her.” 


In the latter case is a neuter and remains un¬ 

changed. There is even room for a third idiom, which 
is effected by construing with the instrum, of 

its subject and the accusat. of its object, as HMTi 


R - (or rTf) 

Examples of the indeclinable srggvr: a.) with nom. Malav. Ill, 


1) Kag. on P. 7, 2,17 teaches the! form yifcfJrT for the passive, but he 
adds, that sra? may also be used even then: srPTOTT: gi ' u f u f fpyraT syfrfy- 
1 5rf%rTT EUT: ER7: SKcW, but when impersonal 

passive, one always say3 5raf, ibid, ^ ^afUoT i 
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p. 85 ^sr n ' u ' Moitil UT ff WsraiyiTwr ct.'fdm (for, being so loving, she 
must not be disdained in her anger), Da$. 58 f& foRT- • • • 

(these lips cannot be kissed against my will), 
R. 2, 62, 16 HfbWiilfflrl : btf crfT^ f^OTT: i dlCT T V f h rl: gfrapr: HOjd l 
ifd u srgab; — 5). with instrum. Pat. I, p. 39 n^Wcfir gtrfcrraragrfer 
uranjrj (there not a single letter can be meaningless), R. 3, 40, 4 
fsrgTcfiMr 3 *TT ?ms H# [TOT fijp (but your words cannot withhold 
me from the struggle with Rama). 

389. Another similar turn is the infinitive with MfhH 
with (it is fit, it suits). If neither the subject nor the object of 
3 3T> the action befitting is expressed, there is no difficulty; one 
should needs say f.i. ^ ■'TFTtFT^ ^TTrFT, no other turn of 
phrase being available. But when the subject or object 
or both of them are to be expressed, there is variety 
of idioms. 1. The object may be an accusative', 2. the 
object may be a nominative construed with 3 the 

object may be a nominative, whose gender and number 
are transferred also to the adjective 9rfT. As to the 
subject, it is put in the instrumental or in the geni¬ 
tive; ') the latter seems to be more frequent. 

Examples: 1 of gaur with an accus. Mudr. I, p. 30 rr U r ffiriu iu 
frm i grgfflR (it is not judicious to disdain even a mean enemy), Varah. 
Brhats. 47, 2 igff siTT^f ^’f ^pOT U 'j?l)UHrit»r|u (V. ought not to treat 
the same matter again), Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 118 rr zpjr »T3rrTPpwf% 
StTT tifrfa ir d ^Trp T (it does not become you, after having given un¬ 
clean food, to return the curse); 

2. of nraur with a nomin. Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 106 rr gs? 
HoiHT^.iH ' dl (it is not right that you should treat me with 
lies); 1 2 ) 


1) Cp. the promiscuousness of gen. and instr. with voe krtyas (80 R.). 

2) Cp.. this prakrt-passage of Q&knntala III 5T?f b 
— skrt. gmiRTT vnirrrafsfiw 


20 



with 

*jpr; 


with 

oipT 

and 

srarcr- 

fW. 
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3. of jpjr agreeing in gender and number with the nomin. 
Kath&s. 22, 169 jphT qf p olrPw) iw (v. a- she suits me as a wife). 

Rem. 1. In the same way jgrsr with infinitive admits of two 
constructions. Sometimes it is a neuter with the acc. of the ob 
ject, as R. (Gtorr.) 6, 38, 28 g qvp tcfir gjqq'SPT (it is not 

allowed to curse one’s own grand-son in this manner), sometimes 
it is construed with a nomin. of the object, the gender and number 
of which itself adopts, and’“the instrum, of the subject, as Ragh. 

2, 55 dir. RTWT rjtrT JTNrf&fj nap: (it is right she should be 

released from you by me). 

Rem. 2. With the turn jjanr with nomin. may be compared 
the nominative with infinitive, attending such adverbs as fjHP-trin 
and srpj. Kumaras. 2, 55 fsrcn^rT -sfb vrafMI tsrir f■JTOtcifTJT (even a 
poisonous tree should not be cut down by him, who has reared 
it); — Malav. Ill, p. 55 3 i%fr; croTti't ay fSpyriy (it is better, that 
a love to which one is accustomed, should be repressed —), Dag. 
94 dfil l iTtqtfcm ry (it is better to defend ourselves). With gpr 
one may also meet with the nom. of the krtya almost doing duty 
as infin., f. i. Nag&n. IV, p. 58 gj yraqa iT: ncfjTSf unrany (better is 
it to go to the encounter of the princess). 

The original nature of the infinitive has not been 
obscured in Sanskrit. It has everywhere the character 
rather of an adverb, than of a noun *). Hot only on 
account of its etymology, but also of its standing in 
some degree outside the common system of declension 
and conjugation, it may be called the counterpart of 
the Lat. supine 1 2 ). It has no voices, no tenses. It 
nowhere serves to express the subject, predicate orob- 


1) In vernacular grammar the infinitive always ranks with the avyaya- 
class. Likewise the gerund. 

2) Occasionally, even the employment of Latin supine borders on that 

of Sanskrit infinitive. Cp. such phrases as venalum eunt, spectatum 
veniunt with Skrt. gvfh Vlild: sfitiTrTU- 
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ject of a sentence ’). In such sentences as „to give is 
better than to receive,” Sanskrit avails itself of diffe¬ 
rent idioms, chiefly by using nouns of action, but 

avoids using the infinitive 2 ). 

Rem. 1 . Sometimes the 3 d person of the present or the optative may 
be equivalent to our infinitive. Pane. II, 51 337 ^ rryj- 

unsrrfh 1 uRrarT isqrfM ufi^vftrra^(to give, to receive, 
to "tell one’s secret, to ask it, to be guest and host, these are 
the six tokens of friendship). Cp. R. 3, 47, 17 syTPT gffii|gfonr g nf 
a-TTjT yr.ufiuyTym avr (to give, not to receive, 

to speak the truth, not to speak falsehood, this is the sublime vow, 
0 brahman, practised by R&ma). 

Rem. 2. Sanskrit has not the turn: accusative with infinitive 3 ). 


1) In such expressions as (y£|?f UtSTU, we may speak of 

the infinitive as the subject and object of the finite verb, but this is 

0 nly so from a logical point of view; and it is, indeed, not considered so by 
Sanskrit-speakers. 

2) F.i. 37^ or 337^ ipsET ufm^lfu 

or sq- 574 sr g ufuuf:* 

3) Jolly, Geschichte des Infinities, p. 253 sq. asserts its existence. He 
quotes but two examples: Kath&s. 20,172 yraTU mw57[s5 and Sav. 5,10 
Mhbh. 3, 297,102 ur ^ di(agpG=^fvT- In the latter passage both the Calc, 
and the Bomb, edition of the Mhbh. read ut ^7 •TfoWLT 0 and in the 
former urgJT is an obvious misprint for givfpq. The participle is in both 
cases indispensable. So K&?. on P. 3,3,158 after giving j^f?{ 

(he wishes to eat) as an example of the infinitive, contrasts with this 
the participial idiom 331 £3 uskjC (Mr. B. wishes Mr. A. 

to eat). — Likewise R. 3, 24, 13 ed. Bomb, y ol75Rrf^5; 

fSTVT the text is corrupt, the correct reading being nor is the 

infin. yiffdjfStgu but yldcWvffijgu. A fourth instance would be Da?. 104 
u amyil'-crmuTvaf mufti ur alfyn' aujusra;: (if 1 do not obtain 

this beautiful maiden, the God of Love will not suffer me to live), 
yet as g&qfyi is as a rule construed with acc. and participle (see but 
Mhbh. 1,145, 9, M. 8, 346, Mhbh. 1, 95, 68, ibid. 4,16, 28), I am convinced 
we have here likewise an error in the text, and jrloFrUT must be put 
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Verbs of perceiving, thinking, telling etc. are construed with the 
accusative with participle (374). 


391. 

Old in¬ 
finiti¬ 
ves. 


392. 

Infin. 
in °rft: 
and 

fTcf. 


The infinitive in is the sole remnant of a great many- 
similar forms, which existed in the ancient language, especially 
in the old dialect of the Vaidik mantras. Whitney, Sanskr. Gramm. 
§ 970 gives a detailed account of them. All of them are oblique 
cases of nouns of action. We call them infinitives, because they 
share the construction of the verb, from which they are derived. 
Most of them were obsolete as early as the period of the br&h- 
mana-works, some indeed survived, but adopted the construction 
of the nouns. In such passages f. i. as Rgv. 9, 88 , 2 g ^ jvfr 
q ajf ferred) fd q^r: uifitr hthh srqfq (like a much-bearing chariot he 
has been horsed, the mighty one, to bring us abundant boons), 
we are inclined to call qrrttf an infinitive, for it has its object 
put in the accusative ; likewise still Ait. Br. 2, 1, 1 nwr 
[timur i nwrt) , since f#rr%q is the object of qtTTHT. But in such 
passages as Aitl Br. 2, 17, 8 Coffer qrrgjr (in order to gain 

heaven), the object is a genitive, and qq g u can no more be called 
infinitive. Now, the genitive with them is predominant in the 
brahmanas and afterwards it is the sole idiom. 

Two old infinitives, however, are still employed in the brahmanas, 
those in °qt: and in “qg-. Of the latter I have even met with an in¬ 
stance in a writer of so comparatively recent a date, as Patanjali •). 

1. The infinitives in are either genitives or ablatives. When 
genitives, they are hardly found unless depending on 7537 - 2 ). The 
phrase with genitive in °frf; means »able to” or »liable to.” 


instead of atfiirjq; I should not wonder, if the good reading were found 
in mss. 

,1) Pat. I, p. 2 ?IW^ sfTjSTtrrq- q ijb^rfcj qKrUTfyqq. The infin. is 
here equivalent to the krtya, according to what is' prescribed by Panini 
(3,4,14). 

2 ) 1 know but one instance of a genitive depending on an other word. 
Ait. Br. 2, 20, 21 nyff ([if he] should strive after obtaining glory). 

In another passage Ait. Br. 6, 30, 7 the interpretation of the inf. yrUri)'; 
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It must be remarked that in this idiom sometimes agrees 
with its subject in gender and number, sometimes the masc. ^ssrp 
is used irrespective of the gender and number of its subject , as if 
it were an indeclinable wood. Ait. Br. 1, 10, 2 frf sg 

(Ys r Pa ofT rtfer): (they are able to check him or to crush him), 
ibid. 1, 30, 11 psrf) f SfT ^ VsW'W f^f^rTT:; — ibid. 3, 48, 8 
1TCT fsrir 5ofT gpm: (it may be that the gods are not gratified 
by his offering), Qat. Br. 5, 1, 1, 9 rrarssq - : UsTT gTdkm iTt&rTt:. 

When ablatives, they are employed after the prepp. m and 
gp. Then., however, they are commonly construed with the ge¬ 
nitive of their object. Ait. Br. 2, 15, 9 gp cjTsr. [viz. 

ibid. 7, 2, 6 m 

2. The infinitive in 0 frg- is said by Pan ini to be synonymous 
with the krtyas. This statement is confirmed by what we know 
about them from the ancient texts. In the Qatapatha they are 
much used, less often in similar works. Qat. Br. ol’J Ip 

(he must order the roots to be cut off.) 

Both classes of infinitives also admit of an other construction. 
The subject etc. of those in °rfr - . and the object of those in “gig may 
be put in the same case, which is represented by the infinitive, 
but difference of number, when existing, remains. Apast. in Saya- 
na’s comment on Ait. Br. 2, 15, 15, p. 260 of Aufrecht’s ed. gp arg: 
gpr STT snrtwr: gcrirnr: (— before the crying of birds), ibid. 2, 7, 6 
arm rgnrraT gfgnt: (verily, his voice is liable to be¬ 
come the voice of a raxas), ibid. 2, 1, 3 jftsrg rrT rUtdCT tddd (to 
overthrow him, whom he is willing to overthrow ‘). 

Bern. A third class of infinitives, those in °g ; , which we are 
entitled to call infinitives of the aorist, as they are made of the most 
contracted form of the root, are occasionally construed in the same 
way, f. i. the vaidik phrase gjT sTrTig U T riV. : quoted by Ka§. on P. 
3, 4, 17. Other instances may be met with in the Rgveda-mantras. 




P. 3,4, 
14. 


seems somewhat doubtful to me; the words gr?trTti|'^rlT^^ are likely to 
mean »I am, indeed, able to understand”, as if Z^ZTf: should be supplied. 

1) Cp. the well known idiom of Latin gerundivum. And even Latin 
affords instances of concord in gender and case, but disagreement in 
number. Cic. Philipp. 5, 3, 6 facultas agrorum suis latronibus condonandi. 
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SECTION y. 

SYNTAX OF THE PARTICLES. 

394 After treating the syntax of nouns and verbs, we 
now come to the words which are devoid of inflection. 
Part of them, indeed, .have already been dealt with, viz. 
the adverbs in Ch. I of the Third, and the prepo¬ 
sitions in Ch. IX of the Second Section. The rest 
are the so-called particles, most of them old little words 
as % f%, 3T, ^3T, whereas some others, as 

3FTFPT, fWT, q^T, are petrified noun-cases. As to 
the employment of the particles, they serve different 
purposes, but they may be brought under two general 
heads: modality and connection. When modal, they are 
expressive of emphasis, negation, interrogation, excla¬ 
mation and the like, when connective they are wanted 
to connect either whole sentences or parts of them. 

The distinction between these two classes of particles is, however, 
not an essential one. The same word may be sometimes a modal, 
sometimes a connective. So nth may be a particle of interroga¬ 
tion, but also of copulation, srr commonly a disjunctive, serves 
occasionally to express emphasis. And so on. 

Sanskrit likes putting together and even combining 
two or more particles. 

Chapt. I. Particles of emphasis and limitation. 

395. Affirmative sentences do not want to be marked as 
such by special particles, as is necessary with nega¬ 
tive and interrogative sentences. Yet, strong affirma¬ 
tion , so-called emphasis, is expressed by such words as 
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English indeed, surely, verily, viz. T%FT, ?]FFT, 

cies. 1 2 " HdrIH, HrfJH or in full QrFIr^FT. Of them, 


SfFFT and the rest rather bear the character of such ad¬ 


verbs , as ^certainly, undoubtedly.” Mudr. YII, p. 223 
cftfssirr jsnfw, Dag. 98 fsraT fuurur. • • • i w^ung ' SKr :. 

Rem. is especially used in answers >.yes, indeed”. Kathas. 

24, 67 one asks cffferm- UT gret r wft ggr, the other answers- =ur£ 
iTOT UT nrrfl |tst. »Yes” is also mr- Kathas. 81, 19 the king asks 
his attendant to fetch him some water, the other answers fWT; 
in full, he would have said fmr fferu muraro rf h Scf:, of which sen¬ 


tence all but <tot is understood. Sometimes the relative sentence 
nwraT'-Wfrl etc. is expressed, but the rest understood. — srq- fnvtj^ 
is also = »yes” *). Mudr. II, p. 78 rr ^ 

frifruisvr t%iT_ (Raxasa asks: the accursed Canakya does not know 
they dwell in Patalip., does he? Answ. Yes, he does). 


396. 


HH^, '"FT, ,l*-hH, R"FT are the most frequent 

emphatic particles. The last three of them are not 


put at the head, but ^FFT and are usually the 
first word of the sentence, at least in prose. Bag. 130 
• MMyr CIWpr:VT^: fguqft qfqrUFT, Pane. 204 rj7| 
si^urftsflrT, (,'ak. I i tfR*wui w fill'd 


(— but now 



, indeed, I did not remember it), ibid. I r ' ( ' hrjuu f u - 
USPrT: I tlril IMU: fevT *TJTUTfSli^Tft Uffwr ^KIRC} 


Mudr. Y, p. 173 utu 

rpr is properly an interrogative, which does duty as an em¬ 
phatic l ). 

Rem. 1. The said emphatics are of course not wholly syno- 


1) Literally, as it seems, »but how [do you doubt of it?]”. Cp. Latin 
Rogas ? 

2) Yet rpr accompanies even the imperative. Kumaras. 4, 32 rpj r|t 
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nymous, the slight differences which exist between them, making 
it occasionally necessary to use one and to avoid another. It is also 
to be observed, that sometimes and in some degree the emphatics 
may act as a kind of connectives, in as far as they, too, are 
a means for linking sentences together. In the example quoted 
from Pane. 204, rpr may be called with some right a causal par¬ 
ticle, likewise < 3 ^ and feyf in the two, quoted from Qak. I. On the 
other hand, the connective f|r is sometimes a mere emphatic. 

Rem. 2. Emphatic particles are sometimes used in an ironical 
sense, especially and f%~r. See f. i. Kumaras. 5, 32. 

Ancient literature abounds in emphatic particles, 
many of which are obsolete in the classic dialect. Besides 
TsFT, =TPT, f%, we meet in archaic and epic works 

with FT, F, "5, 3rT, c|T. Often these little 

particles only slightly strengthen the sense, and rather 
serve either to enhance the dignity of the style or to 
fill up the metre. Then we may call them expletives'). 
But they are not always used in this way, and each 
of them at the outset had its proper meaning. 

Accumulation of them is not rare, as ^ ^ If, J <pC?t etc. 

Rem. 1. If is especially used to lay stress on the word im¬ 

mediately preceding. It is excessively frequent both in liturgical 
and in epic writings. Still Patanjali used it sometimes. Pat 1, p. 
107 yehueft r ufff H dkrarrf: UcRUcRT usrfer (nay, even intransitives 
become transitives, when compound). But afterwards it seems to 
be obsolete, at least in prose. — arT = If is occasionally found 
in epic poetry. 

Rem. 2. ^ and -jft are much liked at the end of a pada, the 
former after a finite verb, 3 H in the phrase ^FgFT. But they may 


1) And so does vernacular grammar. Even as ancient an author as Yaska 
knows of particles which serve M vfl. 
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also have other places; §r is very frequent in the brahmana as 
well as in the epics.') 

Rem. 3. Some, as uj'SJH and srior , are found in the brahmanas, 
but not in the epics. The emphatic and also restrictive particle jg-fir 
is often met with in the mantras and in the Qatapathabr., f%jr, 
^rr and are restricted to the mantras. 

The enclitic is put after a word, in order to 
denote: even this, not anything else. We may, there¬ 
fore , call a restrictive. It is exceedingly frequent, 
being hardly ever omitted, when any stress, however 
slight, is to be laid on a word. Pane. 212 gdymiu 
(I myself will do it), Malav. I, p. 18 unirlsR; ctrnr OUffbnvH u^nr- 
errhor (one is able to undertake a difficult task, only with a com¬ 
panion), (yak. I <raf-RoT UcjrTMT (the very sight of the 

ladies honours me), Pane. 186 ftfarrar fumnb sfrpHri, 

Mhbh. 1, 163, 11 Hidimba forbids Bhima to eat, but the other, 
not caring for this, continues eating riu- ir ara vrear^TcT i^ ;, 
Kathas. 30, 3 g- fit sj'sr gW i As appears 

from the instances quoted, admits of manifold translations; it is 
often not translated at all. After pronouns it is sometimes — 
»the same, the very.” Nala 2, 12 ^friwifer (at that very 

time), Pane. 324 (at the same time). Cp. 277. 

Rem. 1. In poetry is sometimes omitted. R. 3, 25, 39 rrrctrR 
OTpt^uFTifSi'aFrejinuT TS'TRT yratffiu sryrf^UT:, here 
the scholiast is right in expounding fsr^rrnTrjfar, »the raxasas 
did not see him charging his arrows nor discharging them, they 
saw him only keeping his bow bent [so swiftly Rama was shoot¬ 
ing].” So Yar&h. Yogay. 1, 18 naffr |anfivr ffrfe — u° |aurn^5r 
cp. Keen’s annot. in the Ind. Stud. X, p. 200. 


1) P. 8-, 1,60 mentions |f, when denoting disapproval at some infrin¬ 
gement on good manners. Ka<}. illustrates this rule a. o: by the example 
mh f UlfHlSmwir nsjfM nwfu. In this sense also ^ is used 
[P. 8,1,61], moreover, when orders are given to different persons at the 
same time, f. i. foPT^ 3XPT yt^ i foPT^Tyttd (Ka<?-). 
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Rem. 2. In the mantras jtt, ^ may do the duty 
Of ^of. ' 

309- The other restrictives are ^R’^’FFT, OF^R", 'filHH' and 

and" HMH. Of these, ®rN'H'tJ and are — „ only, at 

tT T l 3: least, but.” Pane. 312 q- srirtr fst iffct Kathas, 32, 143 

aVisicfR' gpri^KTT ^t?tt ft-tt unif ug- ^srm.iTOTr^ sjfer^W 

f&ferEmt qyij. 

grnw- c ^rrr u mostly announces some adversative particle, being al¬ 
most— »to be sure” (442, 1°). It is but seldom used without 
adversative sentence. Daj. 126 jnsju^tfu; m x ^s i cFttou (if 

you have intercourse with apsarases, so). 


htotu. rlMH has a peculiar employment. Properly it is 
_ an elliptical phrase, for at the outset it, must have 
meant something like this: „as much [is certain].” Accor¬ 
dingly it advances a statement which is asserted „at 
all events” or „at least” or ^before others.” As it is 
often an enclitic, the said translations are generally 
too forcible. In expositions of many links one likes 
to put rTTSTcT to the first of them, then it may be 
compared with fr. „d’abord,” cp. 439. It is also much 
used in exhortations and with imperatives. 

Examples: Kathas. 28, 60 ®ep#maJcrj»5iirr i =T rTTSFUr-jert (o I 
who may this beautiful woman be? She is, at all events, not 
a mortal). Pane. 318 a brahman thus reflects qf^urnfsir '4CTrl T drM ~ 
FfrflTg-rThiFKnt; jn-rer aufriimi 1 HHyjq f ri r {well, this pot is 

filled with porridge, now if there should be a famine, then —), 
ibid. 37 Damanaka says to Karataka uTsrt FTTorgyUTUF Ti rTFTt i ysr fuy- 

5T=fF;. UstTFr.lSraTsfo qf^TT JTrTtlFrM i%F7H (*» 

the first place we have lost our influence, next our king has be¬ 
come averse to his duty, and finally all his attendants are gone, what 
is to be done in these circumstances P), ibid. 23 ft? 1 5TP TT fh g^rrer 
ST®^: (therefore, I will know at least, whose voice it is), Mudr. 
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III, p. 114 grg ^wm rTT5Te[ fkrmu (only, give up the letter). Q&k. 
VI the king eagerly exclaims s wvcaH (my bow! = »I want to 
have my bow and to have it soon”); likewise Malav. I, p. 20 the king 
greets the dancing-masters SoTUTH ugu W T ) then turning to his 
attendance he continues % rqq rr n- j ^ ' ^i Tsrfft:) cp. Vikram. V, p. 180 
WT-SiJWIdrt- 

irtg. Rem. jrrq, an old emphatic particle, seems to be restricted to 
poetry and almost to negative and interrogative sentences: q jrirj 
»not at all.” Sometimes it may be almost — »perchance, perhaps.” 
Kathas. 25, 24 a r -Timm srst inn rtf tr^Tq. Sometimes fqq^is affixed 
to it, see 402. 

Chapt. II. Negation. 

400. Sanskrit has three negative particles: *T, RT and the 

Nega- 

pwti P re ^ x Of these the last mentioned is only used 

cle8 ‘ in compounds, 3r TT is the special particle of prohibition. 

401. The general negation is •■?. It negatives as well single 

T f* words or notions as whole statements. In the former 

intte 09,86 ^ * s P u f immediately before the word denied. 

1 sen- 6 Pane. 147 ufpuu ga r (I have clearly experienced you to 

tence. , be an unfriend). 

When denying the whole statement, one is tolerably 
free where to put the negation. Commonly, two places are 
preferred: either at the head of the whole sentence — so regu¬ 
larly for rhetorical purposes, as in the case of antithesis, epanaphora, 
also in emphatical denials — or just before the verb. Yet, as has 
been said, any other place is admissible and very often met 
with, especially in poets. 

Examples: q heading the sentence. Pane. 26 q (j-hq(| q^yvi : 
cKmqfi f h q rit qq NM i friH ; ( as men of superior rank do not feel 
angry towards a wretch, he has not killed you), Mudr. IV, p. 
137 q qqr q fqp rfq fq^TpHT FTtlt cl V^ IT afI 'SfviTrT: (though I have 
been reflecting on it quite a while, I do not understand what 
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it is, they speak of); — of rr just before the verb: Pane. 48 ri r fcirit 

srar it srsrrcFi) Hit. 95 ^cjernit afemr mfib- 

anaphora: Pane. I, 4 ^ ^rr f&tjr ^ syt =r rrf^m =T m 

yr^iyerffqfitT tTrFra yPvri jpt fmjH (no knowledge, no munifi. 

*1 

cenoe, no skill, no art, no perseverance can be imagined which 
is not praised in the wealthy by those who desire profit of them); — 
emphatic denial: Pane. 54 the weaver, who acts the part of 
Vishnu says to the princess gwf rrnj g yW r y mgsmut n^rrh- 
Instances of another place, than at the head or be¬ 
fore the verb: Dag. 198 fw<yw [ br (I am not able to 

rescue him), Hit. 9 =g^\... rr 3W fa acf TCw fh:, Kumaras. 5, 5 vrm- 

srarrar hvr -t forejjjqinfT, Pane. I, 27 fsk rm jng yrvFr. vt- 

fl^frr ^ n: syw asrenar scrsrt ?m; ibid. II, 168 siTofT 
nry: — rr woifo^ T fh°; Kath&s. 24, 171 fr^r fabor rr^rormpT 
=t mr- 

Rem. rr is sometimes by itself the whole predicate, the verb 
being implied. Dag. 156 rprr ^qq qrTT dJrp T rt; -y it (she was destined 
for him, not for another), Pane. 116 vrn-Pr: fwr rrumr nrerryh 
(education turns to advantage in a good man, but in a wicked 
one not so). 

The combinations of «T with indefinite pronouns or 
pronominal adverbs to express none , no, neither, nowhere 
and the like are treated 282 and 288 R. 3. 

When accompanying connective particles, *T precedes 
them as a rule, as [cp. Latin neque), *T <^T, RTFT, 
•Tf%, »T FT, »T ^pL, 'Tf[= ; T + 3]. Cp. 429. With 
*T it becomes the interrogative particle •T'T (413). 

„Not even” is *T-41l r 4, -^T; „not at all” 

*T sTTFT; „not indeed” *T *T »pT , T, *T HrMH etc.; 

„not yet” R" rTT^rTl. Pane. 30 a (even at night 

he did not find his rest); — M. 2, 94 q sng cfnrf: STUTrfH 
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(lust is by no means quenched by enjoyment); here is not 
rarely added, as Mhbh. 1, 49, 4 ^mrif nfrf'JrHl I fa fswfttT ^ jng 
f^n; — Q&k. I ?r ^ ^ srrni: fiProiem -to ijnsrfl^j — 
B. 2, 30, 35 rr — Mhbh. 1, 24, 14 tj fttstt psmr urr; (the sun 

is not yet visible). 

Eem. 1. rn at the outset served to signify the negation _|_ the 
adversative particle — »but not”, yet 3 having almost got obsolete 
in the classic dialect, rrf is sometimes considered almost a synonym 
of the simple rr and is used chiefly in poetry instead of it either as an 
emphatic negation, or for metrical purposes. See f. i. Mrcch. IY, p. 
135 rft g ko i TOs r yfii T etc 5 ibid. IX, p. 314; Pane. II, 153; Y, 24. 

Bern. 2. The archaic dialect possessed a negation ^7 — rr -j- 
^fT. It is sometimes a mere negation, but commonly it is — »lest”, 
then it is construed with the conjunctive mood (^r?r), cp. 356 E. 1. 


403. The negation 5T° — 5FT — is only used as the first 

or 

member of compounds, both bahuvrihis, and tatpu- 
rushas, see 218 and 223 c). In tatpurushas its force is 
not always the same. f. i. not only denotes „not 

a friend” but also the very opposite of m , viz. „foe.” 


Of the latter kind are sundry common words, as gq- gq (much), 
gpfqr (many), wm: (dishonour). The former type involves iden¬ 
tity of meaning with the separate negation rr, f. i. Da§. 69 
Mwm UTsUT sRt-sZfJT (I am no vessel for wordly pleasure), Pane. 62 
nvt feratfr = °^r Ea?. 199 aPi- 5 rf% 5 vifafTunt mnw (not 


a single moment [he was] not thirsting for virtue). 

Further gr° in tatpurushas may denote »all except this,” witprm == 
»anybody but a brahman.” M. 5, 18 in the list of eatable animals 
it is said i-TWFT.-VT|y^ymgTfTfiTT:, Kull. comments 


Eem. rr is not wholly excluded from compounds, but it is ra¬ 


rely used so, f. i. qfay tTT — (soon) etc.; rrrfH^y (not far), qtp=rq? 

(eunuch; [the] neuter [gender]). 


404. ?T may be compounded with verbal forms, viz. par- 
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ticiples, gerunds and infinitives. Pane. 67 (though 

not wishing it); Kum. 1, 37 Parvati being taken in his arms by 
Qiva, is said to ascend his shoulder g q^q (— not 

to be cherished by other women); — Pane. 69 q Tsr T i fi-TC TUl 
npjfp (i* does not befit my master to go without 
having experienced his strength), Dag. 75 rv.r i T un U rdf cj rT^fqqurarT j — 
E. 2, 48, 11 iqq srgERJPTp^HiJ (they cannot help honouring him), 
Pat. I, p. 230 aqq l fi uW: STcfaV sspfiV (this rule, too, might hare 
remained unsaid). Of with inf. I know no instances except 

such as are construed with the verb st^T. 

Rem. A vartt. on P. 6, 3, 73 allows also put to the finite 
verb, provided that it be intended to express blame, as i-sr 

jfTffrr, as if we should say: »you miscook” — »you do not cook well.” 

405. cjy i s the proper negation to be used with the im- 
ITT ' perative gnd its concurrent idioms; in other terms it 
expresses prohibition, or in a wider sense the desire to keep 
off , Examples of its employment with imperative, op¬ 
tative, aorist without augment have been given 353 
and 354. A strong prohibition is not rarely expressed 
by the sole "RT or by R^FiT (not so) with ellipsis of 

the verb; RT rlNH signifies reprobation, as Malay. I, p. 3. 

With imperative qr is also used, if the imperative expresses 
doubt or uncertainty. Mhbh. 14, 6, 8 oTT UT srr (you are free 
to go or not [as you like]). In the same meaning also with f§rx, 
as Pane. I, 225 fgq qarq qr irtth (there may be poison or not). More¬ 
over qr with may express solicitude. Mrcch. Ill, p. 124 qq 

IUT utu aarajiysfifir upfib (Maitreya tarries long, in his 
distress I hope he will do nothing unbecoming). As to qr with 
the future in epic poetry and in the pr&krts, see 363 R. 4. 

Rem. 1, When 'subjoined to some chief sentence, qT admits 
of being translated by »lest,” as Mhbh. 5, 37, 45 qT eft qsmr 
jqt amp .Tmsvshih (do not destroy the forest with tigers, lest the 
tigers should disappear from the forest), ep. ibid. 1, 30, 15 quoted 
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353 R. 4. l). In other terms, qr with aorist or future may 
be synonymous with qzrr q or qq q- — In epic poetry q with 
optative is also used— »lestinstances are not rare. Mhbh. 1, 
154, 35 sftq q q qt TsrqTrqrrrvq: (let us go instantaneously, 

lest Duryodhana should know of us), ibid. 1, 56, 23 qq 55 TT sn - 

■Urn' q fqraffefirjqq, ®- 2, 63, *3 <r TOra^r-q rat simr, Nala 14 > 14 etc **)* 

Rem. 2. q, not qr, is the negation to be used with the po¬ 
tential mood, in hypothetical sentences, in general precepts and 
with the taught 343 e.). 3 ). Nala 13, 42 Damayanti says the 
conditions upon which she will be a maid-servant: qar qqtqt 

q epf mrsworqgrq qTf g^jqTqqnqrqmq, here q, not qT, is in its 
place. 

Two negations in the same sentence are equivalent to a strong 
affirmation. Oh. Up. 4, 4, 5 qq^ T f pr qi ' fSrawqffrT (no one but a brah¬ 
man can thus speak out), R. 2, 30, 31 q q rreisqq (I cannot 
but go, indeed), ibid. 2, 32, 46 q qq qjfrjjq sr-ra qfqq: (there was 
no one there but was made content), Malav. epilogue qrqTCrqtfq- 
RriTqyqfq crsnqt qqrarq q ^ rflqff qifiliqy', comm, q ^ qqqq q 
^fq qiwfq g qqrarq ^ra 4 ). 

If two or more negative sentences are to be con¬ 
nected , the negation is often put but once. So 


1) Pane. 325 qr = »lest” is construed with a present : jjqrqqiqfq qr 
cKf^i-qqioj-w r Ucllq. Instead of UHTTq one would rather expect qilrT. 

2) Sometimes q is construed so even with the future in °qrfq- Mhbh. 
1 ,146,30 qbr q B i '^q^o r qgsnq oq^rwi..... q qqur jrrntr: 

3 ) qj. qfjr'rr »if not” I have met with Malat. IX, p. 160 : giyb 

qiqqfdpi^h^ui ' d ' UT i qm&qqf qq ?rf^ rlrMf^o[?*iiqi- But qm° may be 
a false reading instead of qTU°. 

4) R. 3,47, 8 qrq dtvq q q SoTOT q qTOT q cFqTqq is an instance of 

emphatic denial by means of repeating the negation, unless the reading 
be false and we must read q qqq q qrsjqq. — In Pane. 116 the words 
qq oHqqupiot^ l fqq : yi^riqR q STT?q are erroneously resolved thus yyi'ijcjq. 
qTfqq; 0 , they are =r tlIKH'.. 
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»T. may be — „ neither. nor, not.... nor”; 

•T_ilRf = „not.. . not even;” 5T-3T=„not... 

nor”. This omission of the negation in the second 
link is necessary in the idiom *T.... ETSTT or „not.... 
no more than.” R. 2, 59, 8 qwftr... qvrrrfh =? 

irvHU J q (the flowers do not glisten nor do the fruits as be¬ 
fore), M. 4, 56 tttot qir tffHr sit yterh stt (neither nor 

nor), Pane. IY, 53 rnm erer sjf mfwr umf ^ fija ' diR df i vyrnr un it- t 

VIOTi; — Bhoj. 15 q i) } hU-iWT^firT PsTT: Ri n a hio i (such a king 
is not desired by his subjects, no more than a eunuch is by 
women); R. 3, 47, 37 qjf OTSRIT forar ErpTT(7Trg<-r cm urn (— no more 
than the sunshine). 

But, in asyndetical connection of negative sentences the nega¬ 
tion is always repeated, cp. Pane. I, 4 in 401. 

Chapt. III. Interrogations. 

Interrogative sentences are twofold. Sometimes it 
is the whole action or fact, which is put in question, 
as „is he gone?”, sometimes it is not the fact itself 
but one of its elements, that is asked after, as: „where 
does he dwell? who has seen him?” Questions of the 
latter type are introduced by interrogative pro¬ 
nouns or adverbs, those of the former 1 st by par¬ 
ticles, whieh partly are also derivatives from the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun, 2’y the interrogation is signified by 
the mere mode of pronouncing. 

I. The interrogative pronoun is 'TT, the interrogative 

adverbs, as w\, f?r:, (why?), are its deriva¬ 

tives. As a rule they head the sentence, at least in 
prose; in poetry they may be put anywhere. Pane. 126 
ctviiqiiMrjf yrf cfnr, Dag. 82 aRTfh arm g? ?nfb, Pat. I, p. 427 < 57 ^ 
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irarrt mtrf:; — Hrcch. IX, p. 302 nwprfr mro sr rpn; Pane. 
II, 4 ufyfetuT FTsvFTT UTUT ^PT?T: efirpT. 

Rem. Like other pronouns the interrogative may be part of a 
compound. Mrcch. IX, p. 302 r Ui-HJ-W U frot fean (v. a. what is the 
name of her lover?), Da§. 74 jr^m: injfyefgirrramf^feTr srsf ircft 
Hfa ft P#:uf^5rTfT Fi R Qigft (as f° n g as I live, I have been unac¬ 
quainted with the course of [those two objects of human pursuit] 
Profit and Pleasure, and I should like to know what is their 
shape, who are their attendants and what fruit they yield), Pat. 
I, p. 6 cfi« 4 = 5 i which 1 ifnrr: 5p?fer: eFW^idW^V -sucTT^: (rule and excep¬ 
tion being wanted, what is the nature of either?). 

409. Other remarks on the interrogative pronoun and 
its derivatives. — 1. They may depend on participles, ge¬ 
runds and the like, also subordinate sentences. Mhbh. 1, 162, 11 frit 
oloiKi' l ^Tiifr g | f gqm i- a r rcfUT (v. a, what motive has made you 
decide to abandon this [man] ?), Mudr. I, p, 28 jxfjr ftp ^nTT (if what 
would be?). 

2. Nothing precludes the presence of more interrogatives, re¬ 
ferring to different things, in the same sentence. Pat. I, p. 241 

chloHl'sit'l-MU^rl ' (what sounds do they employ [and] in what 
meanings?), Kathas. 41, 37 ufenf mferFr 5?: ftk offer far feuTTTfeTFT 
(who is indigent? who begs [and] for what? to whom should be 
given [and] what?). 

3. Some particles, viz. bit, fern, ^sr, n, 3 , to, are subjoined 

to them, in order to express some interest taken in the question 
by the speaker. Cp. the like duty of Lat. - nam and tandem , Greek 
tots , French done. Qak. I rnncrnT 5nr sn sror feisr; (is it 

then possible, that such a beauty should be of human origin ?); 
Mhbh. 1, 91, 8 cfrfe fer^sr rpm offer nferfe ^tfuft i ira-mfe 
ferrjffefnfe steut; R. 2, 38, 8 wuctrfe nrf^cr ft urffet surcwqin (what 
possible injury can Janaka’s daughter do you then ?); Ch. Up. 4, 
14, 2 nfer ft nfe mfeicfit n Fcrrasmsr (friend, your face 

shines like that of one who knows Brahman; who has taught you ?); 
Kathas. 16, 9 ffe mn n f| feferrrT: 

4. Note the phrase efrfstpr (who is it, that — here?), f. i. Hit. 

31 
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21 Fwrownn^f |gr crjwsrTsr^Sjim! artau^r. tot: i rr^rsn sq^adtan 

5. may do duty as a particle, see 412, 3°. 

Sanskrit has a pronounced predilection for rhetorical 
ricai questions ( 14 , VI). Hence, the interrogative pronouns 

tions. and adverbs are often to be translated rather freely. 
Here are some examples: B. 2, 44, 7 fa: tt mwta t rPsT : = ad nT°> 
Hit. 22 arfumarn far TOfS l gr arT PsS?t grfdrT^ (v. a. nobody is punished 
or honoured anywhere on account of his birth alone), Kath&s. 28, 
10 a — arfurfv funsr^ sw: tot cqwfc va am (the 

Buddha has given up his own self like a grass-blade for the benefit 
of his neighbour, how, then, can there be question about [giving up] 
wretched riches?). Cp. Mhbh. 1, 74, 27, Qak. I, vs. 19 etc. Op. also 
m fifcu = ryes,” fa? ff — »but” (441), far a — »moreover” (437). 

5EWT In a similar way ^EFT and frequently precede 

the cause, reason or motive, when expressed'by a new sen- 
^ tence. For this reason, one may sometimes render them by sin- 
deed.” Mudr. Y, p. 157 aqt T cjM^ rTr li ' a ' i ' i- TT aa^UH : i tot: the reason is 
given in the strophe, which immediately follows, ibid. I, p. 29 gjar 


pfpnu fdgdt tumnar a i m topi m tows 
fSiwar ^fn. 



a? ==r... Rem. The idiom H7 ^T.... 3T W serves to denote a 

c* 

...spa. great discrepancy between two things. Dag. 77 cp ftt. sp 

a (v. a. to be an ascetic and to weep are incompatible), 

E. 2, 106,18 g? jr ==r at# cp an: |r ^ Q3k-I gr sht 

icpa PiRijriPiPiHT: uqrerh Cp. Kath&s. 


28, 6, E. 3, 9, 27 etc. 

111 . In indirect questions the interrogatives are 
^gati- employed, but instead of them the relatives are also 
relati- admissible. Kathas. 39, 174 qrsjfcf arquFee, how I delude him), 
ind/ D ^ anc ’ ^ uw r t ftdrr TO|frort bit-id ; (be informed of what these guards 
rect are telling). On the other hand Kath&s. 39, 87 fda gap- • • • • a®T“ 
tions! atriat-suT avrnubira <rsr pat uftru: (he told her everything, who he 
was, of what name, whose king’s son), the direct question would 
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have been cr# f#>qrqyspu 3>qr q?:. Likewise Malat. II, p. 39 fq^sr 
rr sTPTT§r zrbsqf UT,pi^, R- 2, 52, 60 surr.qsyf csrr to# qfHq?T:. 

412 . II. In such interrogative sentences, as put the whole 
rog a r - fact into question, interrogative particles are sometimes 
part,, added, sometimes omitted. When they are omitted, the 
cles ' verb mostly heads the sentence. When added, it is they 
that are usually put at the head. The said particles 
are 3FT, f^FT and ^rf%FT. 

a) . Examples of questions without interrog. particle: Pane. 21 ift 

grrqcfi SjtxrHu- srsj; (say , Dam., do you hear a noise distant 

and great?), ibid. 326 fTOT jyirqq: mnwmrn-, sprraq (is there 
any means for checking that scoundrel?), Malav. IX, p. 159 qjqnr 
uterfn q fwr (say, does my sweetheart live?). 

b ) . Examples of questions toith interrog. particle: 

1. ufq. — Pane. 35 qfq qcjq; fsrsfq (v. a. are you in good health?), 
ibid. 25 =Brfq qqjq (is it true ?), Kathas. 24, 208 =qfq snrrfq (do you 
know?), Yikram. IY, p. 142 =*fq pjsrmfh qq fqzrt qq. 

2. 3 fr, in simple questions very rare and obsolete, it seems. 
Kag. on P. 3, 3, 152 3H q f vhti frT (will the stick fall?). As to 
its use in alternatives see 414. 

3. fsfcjj. — Dag. 170 f%q = Lat. potesne? 

4. 5Frf%u- — R- 1) 52, 7 sps# pruq. • • cjriw fSif-riHi: oil 

jyqor: (are you in good health, king?.have you subdued all 

your enemies?), Mhbh. 1, 5, 1 qrrtnqtwr uth t#t q^'Jtqqpqyri qd%- 
Ttqjq rTr^oft hrlq, cp- Nala 4, 24, KatMs. 75,93 etc. 

Oi 

Rem. Like the other interrogatives (409, 3°) the said particles 
may be strengthened by adding to them some other particle as 
^or, arr, q, 3, qur- Of the kind is sg-fq qiq, f^r q, f^? q ws?r, 
fqrfqq and the like. — (Jfak. I qfq qrq JcTOUfqqqqc|iji i tf amrcTT uau 
(can she have been born to the chief of the family from a wife 
of a different caste?); ibid. YII qT qigipwT (is Qak. 

perhaps the name of his mother?); Bhoj. 64 nffT: i% q 

yrur qrar&i Mhbh. 1,151, 28 pq? q p<?rq| mm qqr 5^U(T: qyq (what 




can I see more unhappy than this?); Mhbh. 1, 162, 11 pr|- 

■ gfeH I i IH"=» rt*rl: • 

412*5 Many times the particle %*r may be compared to 

Latin num, as it makes a negative answer to be expected. 
Kathas. 28, 7.1 f^ rcknft f-f RTvfr TvsvTfwTUT aHarf i h-Chiui craTfrrat 
iTO^cj (Lat. num Vigv. vita excessit — ?), Mudr. I, p. 27 

fcff t rd l W^iTtrmj Ri iv. ft) vfr&WU: (are you even more learned than 

'S' 

our teacher?). 

413. On the other hand, »T put into the question announces 
an affirmative answer, like Latin nonne. It generally 
attends some interrogative particle, viz. or Pfl 
but may also be used by itself. By combining *T and 

*T one gets which is to be considered a new par¬ 
ticle, fully answering to Lat. nonne , Greek ovkouv , and 
which for this reason has also the force of an em¬ 
phatic (396). Examples: Ch. Up. 1, 10, 4 sffi 

(were not these [beans] also left [and therefore unclean] ?); — R. 2, 
72, 5 5 ri?r ^msrarr: sfter pSp T WHH t at o i (are you not tired with the 
long way, having driven quickly?); — Ratn. Ill, p. 79 fit cpvrw pfi% 
U ykfT fjy=r u f§ru [viz. dSvpfrsr] (does not [the splen¬ 

dour of your face] outshine the brilliancy of the white lotus and 
does it not cause delight to the eyes ?); — R. 2, 22, 22 ;qvr |orar 
ri?T (is not that the effect of Destiny ?). 

Rem. Yet, »T put to ^FiTWrT = f%^T mm , since 
alone may be rather = nonne. R. 2, 72, 44 sifniw ^ 
putm cfre ifdw , cp. ibid. 1, 74, 21; 2, 57, 7; Mhbh. 1, 23, 10. 

414. Disjunctive interrogations are characterized by a great 
tivTin- variety of particles. Commonly the former member 

terroga- . p. 

tions. begins with Twry, but there are many other combina¬ 
tions. Here are some instances: 

1. In the former member ffiU, in the latter arr or f% m or 
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sg-q^T or 3 ft or srrqt or 3Hlt{b — Dag. 149 fgrqjf fm iatiwlJaft 
ar (is this a vision or is it delusion?), Pane. 230 
^raqrotT irmrlsr nwcrt gmETmfmt btnmiaifil (shall I rise and till him 
or shall I slay both of them while sleeping?), Mrceh, III, p. 113 
f#> syrqp (are these two men sleeping indeed, 

or counterfeiting sleep ?), Qak. I gi^wra fewmT grWT CRrFrmp- 

f^terToOT^i . • • • 5Tj|t facirwfit tw qfpTTTI^ T rfu : (must she 

keep the vow of chastity up to her marriage or is she to dwell 
with the antelopes of the hermitage for ever ?). — To either member 
or to both another particle may be subjoined, f. i. instead of 
one may say fqrg, f~m rr, in the second member instead of 3 a, 
stiff or 3 FTTft, also fqmwr, 3rrfe?T, til f TRd TT etc. Mrcch. X, p. 367 

f%R m toinfepT : tTT'TT. (is she come back from 

heaven, or is she another [Vasantasena]?), Pane. 202 fwr 
tmPr STS StTTiTl'feirCfr-lTW armfsTT: (has anybody caught him in a 
snare or has anybody killed him?). 

2. The former member contains some other particle, not f^w. 

So f. i. 5 .- 3 Kum&ras. 1, 46 pm jt^Ih 3 dn^HU WTffr JTq)?r 3 

3 1 11 j-.i rf i Ti (has she borrowed it from the antelopes, or the ante¬ 
lopes from her?); — eRfim.-snr Mhbh. 1, 162, 3; — 3 d. at 

Kumaras. 4, 8 ; — aT. 5 tT Pat. I, p. 6 ^rmmrr^r^ <jftfwT fmTZTt 

cIT «Ur4TWT a-fa [sc. ST^t]. 

3. The former member is without particle. Of the kind are Pane. 
294 gwrbsir 1313 ! aT-sawt wfawfd =T oth; £ak. V 35 : 

ar (either I must be out of my wits or she must lie); 

Qsik. I qtorfirt ac^fir fqrf^r 3 erriaa^- 

Rem. If the second member is »or no,” one says a SIT- Pane. 
329 ti f ftfaqi-Hild a srr (is there any remedy or no?), Dag. 140 
pq a rnTTwrarowcrf a am faaa mnrriH. — »Yes or no” is ettR en. 
Nala 18, 24 afq a ?itoh drift atorfit sn a ar- 
415 . Disjunctive interrogations of three or more members of course 
show a still greater variety of interrogative particles. Kumaras. 
6 , 23 fetf gvr ararncr rbr fsrufq mHjqw &satq- nrrr; mm 
prj d (v. a. are you Brahma, Vish n u or Qiva ?); Pane. 332 fm m 
mrtmmtt;. mmm atfTr^t swrer 5rr cRwrf%qp (is it I, against whom 
the plot is laid or is it the hunchback or anybody else?); Dag. 
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89 f*cFr u vm; Qak. VI sspft ^ tot u 

«i n$ ns> 

irfHiWT sr rr r rr dKh rft id or cttrpt (was it a dream or a delusion 

'-i 1 O - Si) ^ 

or perplexity of mind or was indeed the store of my good works 
exhausted?); Pane. 177 m f%fTf|;fu: guffr ajm ri > ~fT 5fT 
-su^r nuTHrit JTfrffSwq- err pyFTur^iivinnrj KatMs. 72, 185; Pat. I, p. 5, 
1. 14 i%^.-- mT f ffertr j Pane. 48,1. 19; etc. etc. 

Chapt. IV. Exclamation. 

Exclamation is either signified by simple interjec¬ 
tions, as (alas), STFT (ah), (oh!)?TT:, ^T^TTboth 

expressive of surprise and strong emotion, (fy), 

and nouns used as such, as (it is a pity, alas), 

(thanks to God), m (well done), 

(marvellous), 3 JTtFT or STFcT QT^FT — see Rem. on 2 — 
or expressed by a full sentence, commonly beginning with 

one of the said interjections or exclamative particles. 

Exclamative sentences, introduced by interrogative pronouns 
or pronominal adverbs are, not nearly so often met with in Sanskrit 
as in our language. Still, the idiom exists. Day. 67 king Rajahamsa 
rejoices when seeing again his comrades and exclaims cm tot ^rsr 
PPlWU i UTOTTrn mt mTTrauwjsyr: Ven. I, p. 25 Sahadeva to Bhlma 
UnfT avn F T sWo lr tn i HTUTUT: (how long it is, indeed, since Mylady 
is here!). 

Here are some examples of exclamatives: Pane. 25 sftsA^T- 
rTTqfhrPT , here is expressive of joy, but R. 2, 115, 3 
f^of pTSTT it expresses sorrow; — R. 2, 12, 73 sHr|) sn=r n stt u i l^uF l- 
WJtVKrivT; — Kumaras. 3, 20 and sru together: srirrfu 

; — Mhbh. 1, 157, 41 itPu rerv nfrouift; Pane. 

158 fem far° (for shame, you blockhead, you —); — Hudr. Ill, 
p. 104 57 rT Trcq^ (o I remember); Frabodh. passim nr; qri (o, you 
rascal!); — Mudr. II, p. 84 f^gyr g^ftr rrPTfpscirFrg' UPT; 

and RFR are often construed in a particular 
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»*«. 

with 

accus. 


418 . 

spT 

etc. 


manner. sr^rr is apt to be used with the nominative 
of an abstract noun, expressive of the fact which causes 
the astonishment. But fei — or, in full, wm —• is 
attended by the accus. (sometimes also, but not so 
often, the nomin.) of the person or thing, which causes 
the indignation or anger. 

Examples: 1. of with nomin. — Nala 3, 17 Damayantl, 
when seeing on a sudden the beautiful appearance of Nala, ex¬ 
claims vmTsii yrriwryfi tHf Mudr. I, p. 38 Canakya takes 

the letter, glances over it and says praisingly y^rr ^uT - TO H lvt p TTT f T i T 
(an excellent hand indeed), Pane. 92 the Ocean disapproving the 
words of the bird, which he has overheard, exclaims y^rr jth: 
qRrlch'U.t'Jk'J , Mudr. VI, p. 197 Eaxasa, when entering the old garden, 
being sad with grief, laments rfrr fr^HtH mtu pwiror l T (how 
little charm this old garden has!). 

2- of with acc. Mhbh. 1, 131, 23 fyitrlt sr: g yn^ rTT U (shame 
over your skill at arms!), E. 2, 49, 4 yumf fyT'TStyv crsiUTfwPT) 
ibid. 2, 47, 4 fSrrrej wyr fhyi ftm (v. a. cursed sleep!), Kad. I, p. 18 
f v fr d pjT r TT fTOp i d ur n ^ir i^ 1 nre ; — of fy® with nom. Pane. 156 fyfira 
Sfy^Trr, ibid. I, 174 fyrryf: cFrebsrar:. 

Eem. 1. Occasionally fyy^ occurs with a gen, Hariv. 8722 ^rfer- 

Eem. 2. Pat. I, p. 443 affords also an instance of , 

construed with the accus. 


Some particles are used in exhortations. They of 
course attend imperatives and such tenses as have the 
meaning of imperatives. The principal of them are 

both — „well, come,” Lat. age and agedum. 
Kathas. 24, 143 q dU p T V rUT. With the 1 st person — fr. allons. 
Oh. Up. 5, 11, 2 ft y-fTTunrr^sifrfb d fTJ-VTsTnj: (»Well, let us go to 
him.” Thus speaking, they went to him); E. 2, 96,15 gyrsrato T rnfire 
(come, look here, Laxmana). — Among others, qyr and yfij, as 
KumaraB. 4, 32 jyv ut VTUcr Urd(PHchHL . (^° > bring me together with 
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my husband), Mg. on P. 1, 4, 96 fjygy cp. K&§. on P. 8, 1, 33 
uy q77 (pray, read). — Like our »come,” the imperat. yfy may assume 
the nature of a particle, f. i. Kathas. 37, 200 ^ r T P-URi j i-.... grrsr 
(come, let us go to him) and so already at so remote a period as 
when the marriage-mantras have been composed. A§v. Grhy.l, 7, 6 
marft fe^jr/4 crat « a -i srT 5 r t . 

Rem. Neither nor are however limited to this employment. 
Occasionally they accompany also the indicative mood. Kaj. on P. 8, 
2, 96 5 c 7 sw fq?Jrr gytfr (I say, my friend, you say the thing 
that is not), Mudr. I, p. 38 ^pr fit fit When addressing some 

person, while offering him something, one uses p?r, fr. voila, Schol. 
on P. 8, 2, 99 nf q' uh ^ 57fTfSr- 

All interjections readily join with vocatives. Two, 
srfa and are especially employed so, since they serve 
to draw the attention of the person addressed, in a word, 
like >fp the vocat. of ( 259 ) — and Lat. heus. 

Kumaras. 4, 28 wffr eniw ygpq - wp (come, Kama, show your¬ 
self now), Hit. 9 3oTP5r i stuj p »trt- — is especially fit for 
gentle address »prithee-')”. 


1 ) is also asserted by lexicographers to be a particle of interro¬ 
gation. I greatly doubt the correctness of this statement, slv may 
easily be confounded in mss: with jgrjtr, and, in fact, it is not rarely a 
various reading of the interrogative ?rfv, see the passages of Qak. quoted 
by the Petr. Diet. s. v. sgjir 2). The Petr. Diet, adds five more in¬ 
stances: a) three from, the Kumaras., b) one from the Mrech., c) one 
from the Pancatantra. Of them, a) Kum&ras. 4, 3 5Tpf irHoTrRTer srtsrfir, 
though Mallin. comments thus on it vf& Wt-l |.pi-WI f| fh Q : 15TT& 
tTT fuiFSl anftf pi n'. it is by no means necessary to accept here affr as 
an interrogative, better it is to keep to its duty as an interjection 
(ilfdrl-i l ?T »o, my Lord” srtorfit »are you alive?” So Mallin. himsel 
explains Kumaras. 5, 62 wHh ckpM HMvi'l As to the remaining ^pas¬ 
sage ibid. 5, 33—35, the edition of Prof. Taranatha has ?srfv, not ^frr. —- 
6 ) In the two editions of the Mrcch., I have at hand, the particle 
is wanting, instead of sgfff sTTWlV they have *Ty iipfftf. — c). As to 
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A cognate particle is , sometimes = g#, sometimes expressive 
of astonishment. Qak. YI king Dnshyanta, when perceiving on a 
sudden the charioteer of Indra standing near, exclaims r ri rifSt :• 
Cp. Mrcch. I, p. 17 spr UcTcfrr>?rfut gyp- 

As to the vocative, it is generally put at the head, 
at least in prose, for poets may give it any place, 
according to the exigencies of the metre or rhythm. 

In flowery style the vocative is not rarely attended by epi¬ 
thets , as Malat. VI, p. 87 ?nr ^pTfn^rTVffTfl^riM unra - - 

(accursed Madhava, thou who hast murdered our teacher 
because of the wretched Malati). In ordinary prose they are avoided. 

Chapt. Y. Connective particles. 

The most important connective particles are five mono¬ 
syllables : ^T, ^T, 3, FT, 1%, and four dissyllables 

^ifqr, ^cT and SrT. Of these, ^ 3Srfa, m and 3rT 
have the most general bearing, as they are simply 
copulating words = „and, also, further,” though they 
often admit of some special modification of meaning, 
so as to get the force of adversatives, concessives etc. 
For the rest, cTT is the disjunctive, FT and the ar¬ 
chaic 3 are adversatives, T% is causal, is the 
particle of comparison. 

In the classic language 3 and 33 are no more used alone, 
but in some combinations they are, cp. 402 R. 1; 442, 2° and 
4°. That $riw, 3 and 3 rf may also be interrogative particles, haB 
been shown above 412 and 414. 

Side by side with the said connective particles one 


Pane. p. 38, 6, quoted by the Petr. Diet. =: p. 44, last line of Vidyasa- 
gara’s ed., this editor signifies by his very interpunction , that he considers 
vfif an exclamative, not an interrogative, as he has vfir 1 fstcT USTHIT! 
(my dear, has no harm befallen you?). 
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•cr¬ 


uses several adverbs, serving the same purpose, as 
and 'tl'-drj or „ further, moreover, 

_____ m 

„but, yet,” rm „ likewise, and,” the eonclusives FTFT 
and rTFTTFT „ therefore,” the causal *TFT : „for,” CFP „on 

*v O 

the other hand, again, but.” They have completely 
assumed the nature of conjunctions. 

Combinations of these particles either with each other 
or with other particles are excessively frequent. So W 
and and ^T, and FT are very often 

combined, is often added to ^T, 3JTT, Sf|, FT. Some 
of them may be considered as units, as ! when = 

„ indeed,” Frarrfq- ^nevertheless.” 

As the connection of sentences is the subject-matter 
of the last Section of this Syntax, it will here suffice 
to give a succinct account of the connective particles 
severally, especially with regard to their linking together 
words within the compass of one and the same sentence. 

1. is the copulative particle par excellence „and.” 
It is as a rule subjoined to the word annexed, as {Tfft 
FFT^TUra, but if it annexes a complex of words or a 
whole sentence, it is affixed to the first word, as fqrTT 

(father and mother’s sister). Pane. 225 =gfipn] 

efrms- p?: i p?T =5 ft.‘dptssfsflrp This order is seldom inverted 

in prose (f. i. Pane. 126 prfit cRtt ferr stth p=rr qfra instead of 
qrP5T pin), oftener in poetry. If ala 1, 22 mrjfnvr rrjTf^FrT: UT 33V* ^ 

fTT-mimT) Kathas. 44, 3: the preceding sentence is - 

^rsRff^tpnr, then there follows funyrom fenra 'prw.3rsr 

Sometimes in poetry ^ is put between the two links connected 
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by it. Mhbh. 1, 148, 2 mr gfyfwp i ^rbiT sr=TT m jre (then 

Yndh. addressed Bhlm., Arj. and the twins), M. 9, 822 =gr^ 
spjtt (he becomes great in this world and in the other). 

In poets, g is not rarely put to each of the members connected, 

also in archaic prose; see f. i. Ch. Up. 1, 3, 2, and cp. re .re 

of Greek poets. But if it is necessary to state that the same thing 
is endowed with different qualities etc. at the same time, this idiom 
is also used in prose. Pat. I, p. 480 da i 5fi(UUU (be is an 

accomplished sacrificer as well as a grammarian), Prabodh. I, p. 
15 JTt£ yPrafFr =3 g (it procures joy and perplexes at the 

same time). — As to ^ .=sr expressive of simultaneousness, 

see 438 R. 2. 

Rem. 1. If three or more terms are to be connected, is gene¬ 
rally put but once, and with the last of them. Pane. 6 fltaur ? t qr i oiti l 
grfWtrm arafpnT w (by begging, by attending on the 

prince, by agriculture, by turning one’s learning into money, and 
by trade), Dag. 78 pjurFT =ar rprr isnjfsr sktowj rsr?fr&- 

?TW =5 MdUd ' ^ SRrTT. Then g is rarely wanting, sometimes in rhetorical 
style, as Pat. I, p. 431 JTRSsr TOPT, R. 3, 69, 32 

crrpwxt fdfSiyr-Jifr ^■tfV-'ifdmm.-yilld, and in some phrase^, as Mrcch. 
I, p. 20 nn<i9wm ff y=rrfh nrrf^T (v. a. as soon as they have 

come, they disappear), Bhoj. 10 ^~r anfvf irf dHl i ri u qf qj i-i :. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes ^ must be translated by a more energetic 
particle than »and.” It may be — »even.” R. 1, 1, 4 cjrer fitly j yi 
5orngr (of whom are even the gods afraid?), it may be a slight 
affirmative and even have adversative power, cp. 441. 

423 . 2. Wm may be 1 . = „and, too,moreover, also,” 2. = 

„even,” 3. — „ though". Like it is commonly subjoined 
to the word — or first of the words — connected by; 
it; in poets, it not rarely precedes. Examples of 1 . Pat; 
I, p. 125 framt qinftr pit 5 jy. (your horse is lost and my chariot 
is burnt). Pane. 246 the king of the frogs mounts on the back 
of the serpent Mandavisha; seeing this, the others too do so spsfT 
srftr uTOy Hr'jsfarfy ;; Q&k. I srfer 
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425 . 

m- 


’A gg? (v. a. — I would ask you once more); — of 2, Mudr. I, p. 30 
q ipr inwrofu 1 (it is not advisable to despise a foe, not 

even a mean one); — of 3. Kath&s.'42, 28 q qj nr fo q m q r N P - 

'O 

x^q fq (and, though reluctantly, he followed him). 

In poetry however, qfq occasionally precedes the word it attends 
instead of being subjoined to it. Mhbh. 1, 76, 52 q? ap i p qr u 
(whom would not the hurting of a brahman consume? 
even Indra), Kumaras. 6, 59 Himavan says qfq odTM^MlPl UT y r lq 
n^TorPrT q (my limbs though stretching in all directions, have no 
power —), Pane. Ill, 92 qfh sgrf instead of rgqsTq etc. Another 
instance of poetical license is such an arrangement as we have 
Nala 1, 30 fcPT^sr q9r instead of rsfqsr qqrsfg (speak in this 
way also to N.). 

Eem. Apart from being a connective, qfq has many more mean¬ 
ings. It may be a) an interrogative particle, see 412; b) with 
imperative it strengthens the exhortation, see Kag. on P. 1,4,96 
53 ft ftra (do, pour out); c) it often precedes the fqrsF , when doing 
duty as an optative (343, b) or in the idiom mentioned 343 c ) 5°. 
In these cases ufq heads the sentence. — In other meanings again 
it is used, when subjoined to nouns of number (298), or when put 
to the interrogative pronouns and adverbs, see 281 and 288. 

Moreover qfq, when of time, may be ~ 1. »only, but,” as 
mrtsasr (wait but for a’moment), 2. »still,” f. i. KatMs. 
3, 18 5 rr?fcsf^ »when still a boy.” 

3. 3rT is almost a synonym of im. In the classic 

language it is obsolete. As to its employment as an inter¬ 
rogative particle see 412, 2 and 414, with optative it is also used 
like qth, see 343 c) 5°, and cp. P. 3, 3, 152. — As a connective 
it is found in the old liturgical and epic literature. Mhbh. 1, 90, 
24 HHifij^Ngr T mujfti UT ^ Tvfugrf UTqsrq:- At the close of verses 
or padas, -jq and qtgq are rather emphatics or mere expletives. — 
In classic prose one uses (442, 4°) and orgg (442, 2°). 

4 . m serves to introduce some new element (person, 
thing or fact). It may be wholly = % and connect 



even single words, f. i. Pane. V, 11 srrfiinw usrfcfer f e remrere 
sTWpTT i cjrtTTTfcnv Tggi sawf fopfe, here is equivalent to <%. 
Occasionally qq may be a disjunctive, as KatMs. 79, 24 q-irtT 
SjjtszT RflHl 

Its most common employment, however, is to annex 
a new sentence, especially if there be a change of subject; 
hence it is not rarely an adversative. Sometimes it 
introduces the apodosis, sometimes it has a temporal 
meaning ^afterwards ,” l ) moreover it may do duty as 
a conditional conjunction, as will be more fully explained 
in the last Section of this book. 

Note its employment at the beginning of a book or 
chapter or section, where it is the traditional opening- 
word in profane writings, like the syllable ^TF! in Holy 
Writ. Pancatantra IV f. i. commences grar cunra T =U*r 

= 3 rj*r (now begins the 4 tt tantra —). 

In prose it is the first word, but in poetry it may 
hold any other place. 

420. combines with other particles. So we have W'i I Rl , 

( = 4" 3"), see f. i. Agy. Grhy. 1, 1, 3; R. 3, 

11,74; Pane, iv; 73. But the commonest of those combi- 

=sraaT. nations is which is almost looked upon as a unit. 

It is used for the sake of correcting one’s self. It in¬ 
troduces, therefore, a statement more exact than the 
preceding one; in accordance with the nature of the 
contrast between the two, one may translate 


1) Especially in the archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 2, 25,1 qsrpnfw tlrlMpT- 
a r rogw imu: srsnrcirtra^f sq TbvTsr^vnsjwTfisFTT (of them — Agni 
reached the aim the first, after Mm Indra, then Mitra and Varuna, then 
the A9vins). 
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by „or rather” or „on the contrary” or „no” or „but,” 
f. i. Pane. 23 5sr^rff'r arnfu 1 urmi UFnKOH (I will go to another place. 
But that will not do), R. 3, 60, 29 qsr .fuquar P^ fh o T gnryn h .~fi 
(surely, it is not she, no, she has been hurt, my graceful lady). 

As to =nn %*r, see 396 R. 

rm „so,” when = ^likewise” that is „and, too,” may 
also be reckoned among the connectives. This employ¬ 
ment is chiefly poetical. 

For the rest, VK ^ and rWT may be strengthened 

by ^ and may mingle together. Hence arises a great 
variety of combinations, especially in verse, asnfr 

gr, =qrfu; ^sr, (jh fwa, am =a etc. 

The enclitic 3T, like ^T, is subjoined to the word 
which it annexes. It is the disjunctive particle „or.” 

ST „I or you.” ^Either.or” is . ^T- 

M. 3, 26 q-znyeuoTT fusil su feraTyf (the two modes of marriage either 
performed severally or conjoined), Kath&s. 31, 39 u f^; Vanin gj aT 
seut aT impm akr;- 

Rem. Instead of sit .ar one says also aT Vp; aT- R. 3, 11, 

90 rrra sffa^vTaryl nryf at vfy aT gjs’sisjsrcr: <tft^?t> aT (here no liar 
can live, nor a cruel man, nor a rogue, nor a barbarous one nor 
an evildoer), cp. R. 2, 109, 4, Pane. I, 118. — Likewise one uses 
aT... srPf ar or arPr, etc. As to ar iu interrogations, see 409, 
3° and 412 R., on its force as an emphatic 397 R. 1. 

FT, f^T and the enclitic 3 are, like ^T and sub¬ 
joined to the first word of the sentence. was at 
the outset an emphatic, a weak ^indeed,” but generally 
it is a causal particle, at least in prose; FJ and 3 are 

adversatives „but; on the other hand.” 3 is no more 
used in the classic dialect, save when added to some 
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other particle, as = 3 -f- 3 , = m -f- x, op- 402 R. 1. 


„like, as” is the particle of comparison. It is 

r -v* 

always put after the standard of comparison, 

(strong like a lion). Mrech. I, p. 48 w-m ijroffsr 
jfef^sng^r srfsfpr 1 'T^ncr fami 

• ••• UT 3 * 7 ^r (she has disappeared, like the sight of the blind, like 
the health of the sick, like the wisdom of the fool, like the 
prosperity of the sluggard, like the learning of the dull and dis¬ 
sipated), Qak. YI ififeg ^ fe r Fan (have you perhaps for¬ 

gotten it, as I have ?). If the standard of comparison or the simile 
consists of more words, ^3 likes to be put in the midst of them. 
Q&k. VII fcfr rr (ora 5 ^ -sfermyn gir h rpr:- Exceptions 

as to the place of ^sr may occasionally be found in poets. 

The other particle of comparison is the relative 
It is especially used, if the standard of comparison is 
expressed by a full sentence, but it does the same duty 


as ^cT. 

Rem. 1. It is a matter of course, that and *7ETF 
have no influence at all on the case of the noun they 
are construed with. Both the noun compared and the 
standard of comparison are put in the same case. 
Kum&ras. 4, 25 tTf^^fgiHr-cfT^f^oi T ^f T: (struck by those 
lamentations, as if they were poisoned arrows); Nala 2 , 28 <7 pp.... 
wraUTO 3 m (on seeing him who was bright like the sun). 

Rem. 2. Note the idiom -gmTOTT »h e appears like,” f. i. 
Kumaras. 7, 3 pwf] rafr 

Rem. 3, ^3 and ?jvrr are often used in similes. In this case they 
may be strengthened by adding to them such epithets as 3 P 5 TTH^(in 
person), or T 3 ;rf|vT_ (embodied), sauiT, (cp. Lat. Mars 

alter ) and the like. Nala 1, 4 the hero is said to have been an 
excellent archer and ruler of his subjects grander rrj. »as 
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if lie were Manu himself,” Dag. 116 a beautiful woman is called 
ferfftJTt (the goddess Rati embodied), Mhbh. 1, 85, 5 
qTg Ta u w qrerrfg^* Op. Kumaras. 6, 11, Ragh. 2, 16, Malav. 

I, p. 24, Earn. 3, 30, etc. 

431 . Moreover, 2is used to soften some expression, in 
the same way as German etioa , our rather, almost , as 
if it were. Mudr. II, p. 58 farqT^rfnar pr^rouiirrirarir^Tfu (I perceive 
that the exertions of R. are almost fruitless), R. 2, 85, 7 jfj h 
hm stjt snwuter q- 

432 . Our „as,” when not expressing likeness, is not ren- 
dered at all in Sanskrit or by ^TFT with gen. But 

nw. „as” = „for instance, namely” is rptIW. Mudr. Ill, p. 117 
awr rayifTTqt ywfeyTq fqrif^rfq 

(well, Yrshala, ihere are two means to be put into effect against 
disaffected subjects, viz. favour and force). 


SECTION VI. 

ON THE CONNECTION OP SENTENCES. 

433 . In Section II—Y we have treated of the different 
constituent elements of the sentence. This last part 
of the Syntax will deal with the various ways, in which 
sentences are linked together. Two main categories are 
here to be distinguished, 1. coordination, when — 
grammatically speaking — there is equality of rank be¬ 
tween the sentences conjoined, 2. subordination, 
that is such a union, as makes one of the links depend 
upon the other, so as to constitute a period made up 
of a chief sentence and a clause or subordinate sen¬ 
tence. The former class is generally characterized by 
such particles as have been dealt with in the last chapter 
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of the preceding Section, the latter class by relatives. 

Occasionally Sanskrit prefers coordination in such cases in which 
our language would rather use the other mode of junction, and 
inversely. 

Example of coordination in Sanskrit, subordination with us: 
Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 oRrf frpsTfh *er cfrptfh H (though blaming 

it I do it). 

Example of subordination in Sanskrit, coordination with us: 
DaQ. oQ JH 5Tr5TT crrclH ite* [ ri^Olrltl i mg* 

rrag:. gfsTE': etc. In translating such sentences 

as this there is, as a rule, a greater deal of coordination in English, 
f. i. »I saw there [in the water] a jewel, I took it and went on, until 
being tired by the exceeding glow of the sun, I entered some tem¬ 
ple.” Cp. 1 J 4 ,1. 

Chapt. I. Coordination. 

Coordination, though chiefly expressed by little par¬ 
ticles, as % is not exclusively signified by them. The 

demonstrative pronoun, especially FT, may be a fit in¬ 
strument for annexing a new sentence. Sometimes both 
particle and pronoun are wanting, and sentences are 
simply put together: the so-called asyndeton. 

I. As to the demonstrative , some instances have been 
giy6n 275. I add one more from the beginning of the Panca- 

tantra gfwr uvr qrrfu iug--urryOTmufu 

yrsTT sruofirivr w. [nu:. stmon. Nothing prevents the employ¬ 

ment of both dem. pronoun and particle together. So often btsfu. 

The acc. neuter FFT and the abl. neuter rTFrTH, 

—■'s . 

when = ,, therefore, for this reason,” have wholly got 
the nature of particles. Likewise FTR". 

II. The asyndeton is mostly met with either in short 

statements, to express antithesis, or for rhetorical pur- 

22 






2 . the poses, especially where the speaker is excited. Pane. 26 
deton. WCTci g *Ts=fTrtTT 5RT ofvnTTT: (so it is, he is a Lord and we are wretches), 
ibid. 113 7j ft jjerr -sir ^cJifh^T sirr: (it is not your fault, but that of 
your master), Mudr. Ill, p. 106 ggiTUrT ^rF-TWIWT (this is already a 
real possession, not an expected one), Dag. 16 ffeft grytig sy r re^ if h 
usrnwr ft u r a f v t (what shall I do ? whither shall I go ? have you not 
seen [him] ?). Pane. 134 qMp Tr :rsg ; n yt q ' qutfl gq Rg , here the second 
sentence enunciates the reason of the former one, but there is no 
causal particle. In a similar way gr is omitted in the passionate de¬ 
claration of Damayanti (Nala 4, 4) gfy fg iffUTFri gt uwnWR?rfh JTFiyi 


iSrsiJTfir ?iwr yyrtmmvT gsr ^Tyrmr^ , likewise Kumaras. 6, 12 ig) 
urn f-irO-TlW OT spr f| gn|g (whether man or woman, it matters 
not —). 


437. III. When treating of sentences connected by par¬ 
ticle' tides it is best to keep apart the logical categories, 
copu- Mere copulation is denoted by srfqr, m — either 

P cies’ S i n g^ e or combined, as , by 


f% by FIFT: and FIFTH. They an¬ 

swer to English and, also , likewise, moreover, further, then, 
thereupon etc. They are not quite synonymous, and each 
of them may have its proper sphere (as FTFP to sub¬ 
join what is subsequent in time, f t % wc(% wm 


to signify the importance .of what is added, to im¬ 
port a change of the scene, of the action, of the actors 
etc.), yet it is neither easy nor necessary to draw the 

boundary-lines sharply between them. 

Examples: 1. g. Dag. 83 fgfir cT-riw gfi ff&OT 5W UUsr UWcfit 

sgfcjqur; — 2. siw. Mudr. II, p. 69 fit tfbi^gh '.-fg JWWrlT 'ifysttn' I rST- 

*rfh ‘yJUWUir; gry (Priy., my attendants may keep their rest and 
you, discharge your duty); — 3. gg. B. 3, 14, 4 g g fonuw JTrsrr 

uyyTMiu yuicf: i-frar jirigHnm qtrsgj gig =g, Pane. 3 the king 

first spoke to Vlshnugarman, vthen the other replied” gg fgtyjTSigf 
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FT ^TsTT-wy; — 4. fTSR^r. Pane. 214 ftro* i ^darsnf^rm f??TaT: 

the reasons, why he is to be killed are then given: avT:. 

fwr • ! er..33T-- 5 TOTT =ar (for.moreover.then one says_ 

it is also taught); — 5 srqpr. Pane. 135 qgjwr: usrf ttt sttTcjtT: i wrf 
offora; rroinriT: (all these poor fellows are depending on me, 
besides they have left their families in order to join me), ibid. 
IV, 65 ft? yiftwnt mnmf (secondly) if fn-nrr jjtTT ipTraw =? (moreover) 
eUloq; — 6 . gsra- Pane. 168 a heavenly being prevents Somilaka 

from suicide, and says rfsr >TToh .FsnTf gini 

WT^ftT^ 3?;; — ?• rTrT:- DaQ. 138 si; <J.rcTOT Ufl-STfilKI I rTrT: ffirlfU - 

siter FTjjvf (i f?r I.(| .wTRft irfeis?mTi (you must make me enter, then 
recall our father into life and act in the way that shall please him). 

Rem. 1. wt is not seldom — snow”, fr. or. Pane. 94 wrftrftmr- 

enwr.srat rirOTr: 'ufcr i srw gnsrftt# p? i i^rl. 4 rui ?frftftft- 

3 UT (in some pond there were three fishes. Now , one day fishermen 
passed, looked at that pond and said). 

Rem. 2. =g, aft, aw are sometimes to be rendered by but, yet, 
nevertheless. See 441. 

438 - ^. % STFT..... ^rfq-, rt .etc.- „as well 

as;” „not only . but also.” Utt. II, p. 29 .... 

n«ft 5ssr 3 wfft,Tra wwmft aw ^ftrm^^wnTftwirTT crwiTTfWjrar. 

rnw U T bd fTf -s wafip T; (not only the sacrificial horse has been loosed 
to roam at will, but also guards have been appointed to • it ac¬ 
cording to the ritual, and Laxmana’s son has been sent after it). 

Rem. 1. The archaic dialect has also the combination 3 ^.... 
3 rT. The old verse 357 For: aaw^T 3 £ST oiTWgFT rcr; spiorvw uiu f t rw m*^ is . 
commented on by Yaska in this way ^reftr. ibr aswft oTTWwft 
t? srtTci^r qrjitru-irw (see Nir. 1, 19). 

Rem. 2. A repeated g may occasionally denote simultaneous¬ 
ness. Kum&ras. 3, 58 3 wt w sfwV: uutouts; afftrTftrfftrj ftmr? =?- 

W (Uma reached the entrance of Qiva’s hermitage, and at 
the same time Qiva ceased his mystic exercises), cp. ibid. vs. 66 , 
Ragh. 3, 40; 10, 6 ; KatMs. 18, 120. 

439. The foresaid particles are also used to connect three 
or more links. In enumerations, it is regular 
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to put FTT^FT in the first link (cp. 399). Pane. 281 pgj- 
mrsrffuy gqpSrcritmT fggtrr fwainsimr: (in the first place the 
loss of my dwelling, then the alienation of such a friend as you). 
The complete set of particles is: pgr mam, aim mmyor gmf maty 
in the first link, gg-py or gg or mr: or gmg- etc. in the second 
and other links. Pane. 67 the lion chides the hare, who haB been 
despatched to him by the other animals pgr m ere r tmi: emt $gp 
m?rrfmfmnr, Pane. 181 gT^t msrfim^sTmm nfysnpwsiwir ^rwrTimftr 
f hd fadin ':, Mudr. Ill p. 173 the three -links of an argumentation 
are marked by m m T; mr: and gg;. 

^40. Disjunctive sentences are characterized by SfT, or 

fir m .^rr, srr nt m, see 42 s and 426 . 

Another kind of disjunction is that represented by 

„some.others.others again” and the like.Here 

indefinite pronouns are to be employed, as %f%FT..... 

%f%rT; %f%FT or etc. Likewise 

the adverbs made of them. Mudr. IY, p. 138 rrmnymn^rm 
gpromRrm gp; i ggrm id an id a mmur- 

441. Antithesis may be variously denoted. In the first 
thesis, place it may be expressed by adversative particles, viz. 
FT (429), also by such combinations as ft 

3’ Further ^ ,?TFT, ?P*T may be = 

on the other hand, on my -, your-, his part, again etc., or 
if stronger antithesis is implied, = but, yet. Nor is the 
asyndeton rare, in which case it is the mere arrange¬ 
ment of the two contrasting ideas , by which the anti¬ 
thesis appears, see 436. 

Examples: a.) antithesis expressed by adversative particles. — 
fj. Mrcch. IY, p. 141 mnrf ff mg fmrrrftor qffem: mpmrnt 

m^pafafgw (womankind, indeed, are wise by nature, 
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but to men wisdom is to be taught by manuals); —■ qyrr. Pane* 
315 frarrfq JTfymf (it is so, yet I will ask my wife 

nevertheless); — fcf? fj. Hit. 106 jrf FTTorfyyqsr 
JT^rtqf: I fcFT rarrT^TUiyflT ^' v goiw rr Fraf: feoTTW (well, this great lake 
has been very aptly chosen to be our fortress, but you must lay 
up provisions in the island in the midst of it); — qj g. Pane. 


304 5 nyiqr( n?rr: ft sjfeyfym:; tq - ftkir- Pane. 16 sq r ?WHrtrf 

fsk rT° (this is true, but —); — qq-;. Pane. 72 nfr srKqimfl yamyPTT 


qqr; 5 t=fci't : (he is an herbivorous animal, but your enemies 

are carnivorous). 


Rem. 1. cpr:, like ft, is generally subjoined to the first word 
of the sentence. It must be kept in mind that its adversative 
power is but secondary; properly it means »again,” and may be 
used in the weakened meaning of »on the other hand, yet,” just 
as again in English 1 ). 

Rem. 2. Of the adversative 3 instances are often met with in 
such works as the Aitareyabrahmana and the Chandogyopanishad, 
occasionally even in the epic poems. It mostly joins with some 
particle or relative. Ait. Br. 2, 39,11 moTrfT a' a sUrfWT iry FT 
usrfcr i topt ay fqyr ft tg: (— but those, of whom he has no 
knowledge, what is to become of them ?), Oh. Up. 6 , 4, 6 jjy.... 
qj, ibid. 4, 15, 3 3 »but he.” Sometimes it is almost — g, 

for it has less adversative force than ft- 

5). ft, srfer or igvr — but, yet , nevertheless. Nala 1, 5 Bhima bears 
the epithet of gjrr^iTTT:, 1° which are added the words ft FrrartT: 
»beloved of his subjects [and at the same time »desiring to have 
children”], yet childless”. R. 3, 37, 2 stftot: qyiT yra-FTFTFT feraTfyr: 1 
srimren xT qrarer srarr imsT a- (they who always speak things 

pleasant to be heard are easy to be found, but it is as diffi¬ 
cult to meet with one who speaks an unpleasant yet whole¬ 
some word, as with one who listens to such a one), Mudr. Ill, 


1) Yet, like iagainit may occasionally bead the sentence. Pane. 3 

TiTf fsparTf&;fi!T stTFRSTFTFniw i ^TtitFicr gawrtrarpFr ;riy -Hirfyir- 

cfqrtfSr ftft: FaqmfaTrr arfifiT; Da?. 181, 1 .14. 
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p. 105 Canakya to the chief of the eunuchs "STTW- 

cpa gTtqff VzZ'i'iwm: i mr w, au^pH'tffd (the king’s attendants are 
indeed Canakya’s enemies. But where is the §udra-king?). Like¬ 
wise sgreroJT > C P- 426. 

442 . Observations on the adversative parti&les. 
satives 1- To emphasize the antithesis, a limitative particle may pre¬ 
answer- cede in the foregoing sentence. Then we have the type of Greek 
"limi - 0 .2s, Latin quidem . sed or vero. Such limitative par- 


tatwes tides j n Sanskrit are cTTcfrT, WyT, OTT, W, qpr. 

Pane. 313 tt(; t=h*J I Pi i fsr ^Fn'toi^ti1 nkT (I will look 

out for the farmer, but you —), ibid. 195 rTraf^rmrt pirn 

=$■.... ft giraft f%Frnwncf> ^rfrin (it is true, we have a king, 
Garuda but he does, not care for us), Mhbh. 1, 48, 6 gFTPT iw 
•r nj fort cTTraiitprifjk 5 crruJi i (WdTiTrr*d 1 (to be sure, 

it does not befit me to ask you about such a matter, but ow¬ 
ing to its great importance I have ventured to urge you), Pane. 
Ill, 171 UfiynrqPT ft FT ft 5T zmi cjqr: (he accused himself, 

but not the fowler), Ivathas. 39, 21 sttot qj a rT py g; fit ■sMBT^isrt 
^rPTCoTUrT* 


2. if the preceding sentence is negative, the adversative par¬ 
ticle must be rather strong. Such strong adversatives are fgf? jj, crp fT> 

a# FT^rcr ft and ftf-TcT >'«n the contrary.” Pane. 203 ft frjjr nr# m FT rkW, 
and Da§ 77 ft srqcra’ an q trcWyt rr fq ft qcRwnfu[gnumrawit fij ft; ft qrrpr 
n7 3 Fr ' (neither external beauty nor riches are the result of manhood, 
no, he is a man who is loved by the foremost courtesan), ibid. 
100 TT^T Fort. . • • qrgFT tmrftwwor Frtq^TsFirp (he will [not 

only] not kill you, but he will even make you heir-apparent). 

3. ft ji ' dcH FT in the former, g, zrfii etc. in the latter member are — 

^... g »not only.but also.” Pane. I, 33 ft fh<3(5WM 'f t T '~I 5W 

tt Nagan. Y, p. 85 ttft srrFrt at^riaTf^t ft (wr qfrjrr 

*FTmf§TFTT rr^TFr iwrUToT quyituyiFflwfa (not only my son Jim. 
here is alive, nay he is even respected by Garuda, as a pupil 


reverences his teacher), Eagh. 3, 31 ft FR '^ fry iPiTcn f W TT d - 

i-TjFrrUFru^fq w.. — Similarly ft trpj;-Trfq or or crenTT sim., 

see f. i. Kathas. 33, 138. As to ft ct^jj..... ftToTFL see 480. 









f&rg, 

fq> 

I*' 

and 

the 

like. 


Rem. If on the other hand q precedes and fere q q or qpr 
introduce the second sentence, these particles may be almost — 
»bnt.” Pane. 122 q qqffi fst q?qq: Urnm qT q gf g ffb (you are not 
an honest man, you are but an evil-minded fellow), Prabodh. IV, 
p. 84 tpi) q arerf ^ spy! q fei v i m r q q qffijqC ': iq ftm- 

firyueraW: S5?rmrr qj »)y?ra -s^qqrT (in the subduing of anger not 
fatigue of voice, nor head-ache etc., but I [forbearance] alone am 
to be praised). 

4. The phrases f^q-, q, f#r qq ; , fsFmr and have the 
meaning of Lat. nedum ishow much more” or show much less,” 
when heading the second member of a complex sentence. This 
idiom is much liked in Sanskrit. Utt. Ill, p. 39 qq rsnqarfvrcrwsr- 

' *■ vi t 

f&rfrr..... crugctm qfd q ywfqr fq> qqqqrf: (not even to the deities 
of the forest you will be visible, how much less to men?), R. 
2, 30, 21 ^q f| qf|q rjftq; gjrqqfq d H f i fqj gu^ST cTtrfftT -rHuT ibk 
5 ;:%rTT (I cannot bear this sorrow not even for a moment, how 
much less for fourteen long years), Hit. 2 ^CT c qvra fq' fey qq 
(even each of them by itself suffices for misehief, how much more 
to him, who possesses them all four), R. 2, 48, 21 q qf a tib f re r ra : 
oRrf; qqf: apifrr yq:- 

O v!> 


443. The causal particle is (429). It may be com- 
T ^’ tl|e pared with Greek r«p, since like this it has a rather 
parti- geDeral employment when annexing sentences which 
contain some motive, reason, cause or even a mere illu¬ 
stration of that which precedes. For this reason, it may 
sometimes be rendered by „ior” or „because” or „since,” 
sometimes with less emphasis, sometimes it is not to 
be translated at all. At the outset it was, indeed, a 
mere affirmative particle. ViddhaQ. I, p. 7 mv qpv 
yrnflr qq qffef quits’i qqjnysTTqq up mrtu spr f% srfe: feci 
qnqy-q; (pure wisdom is indeed a cow of plenty; it milks bles- 
sings, it repels mishap, it produces glory, it cleanses the dirty, etc.) 
Kad. I, p. 20 the king has declared his astonishment at the great 
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gift of speech of the parrot which has been offered to him; in 
reply to this he is to d fera- rasroyn nmnfrxnium fir^ra- 
spsrr TOTOfi aratpr r piFff (why wonder at this? since parrots, mag¬ 
pies and the like birds well repeat the words they have heard), 
Hit. 4 ^ mnrajWraffTuyrrnvT i wt f|; mrmfSrart 

fdSIWT fcPP3T sViT: tjsifit: UUPTT;. 

N si 

For the rest, if it be necessary to signify the cause 
or motive as such, the relatives tlFT and qnFTH are 
used. See 467. 

444. As conclusive particles we may consider the de- 

Condu- —r-r -m-rr—r — _ p 0 

sive monstratives rin and ntnTrT, rlrt•, tlrF, r|T*r» ,,there- 

parti- N " s 

cies. fore, hence, for this reason.” Hit. 5 aru nz fcrfuiu 

cRWrf! rRUTfU^TcKiyirr !TFT ^iltsTrfPfTFr:. 

445. Especially FTrF is exceedingly frequent, and in drawing 

elusive inferences it is always added. 

force of jt em Jn the archaic dialect many other accus. neuters of de- 

thepro- J 

noun u- monstrative pronouns were to some extent used as particles: ynu, 
53 ;:, almost — ^spT, jyeru, jfft- See f. i. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6; 14, 6; 
Ch. Up. 4, 2, 1; 6, 8, 3. " 

Even the pronoun £T, when conjoined with another 
pronoun, especially a personal one, may import a con¬ 
clusive meaning. Mhbh. 1, 148, 29 Yudhishthira advising his 
brothers that it is necessary to keep themselves hidden from 
Duryodhana, concludes thus ft air ^mrr af g iTSi y ra ' etc. (let 

us therefore ramble over this country, being intent on hunting), Qak. 
II Dushyanta is requested by his mother to return to his- capital, 
but he wants to remain in the hermitage, to defend which from 
the evil spirits he has been entreated by the hermits; now he 
decides to stay there himself and to send his vidushaka home in 
his stead, with these words UT«ai rcfiOTTSfriu: tp pr npiFT: U 
noiiFw. crfhfusrrFi— rrauonrbtt crawr&iwvtriitffh (friend M., my 
mother treats you too as a son, therefore , do you go back home —), 
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446. 

rmft- 


447. 

Con¬ 
necting 
nega¬ 
tive 
senten¬ 
ces : 
a ) with 
affir¬ 
mative 
ones. 


U tt. I, p. 11 Slta perceives the portrait of the deity Gtang&; RAma 

praises the deity and concludes rrr FSRrsr.rffFTOt ferr-y- OT- l '-i 11 

iToT (be, then , mother, propitious to Slta). Another instance illus¬ 
trative of this idiom is Ragh. 1, 5, but it is too long to be quoted, 
for to translate it correctly the whole passage would have to be 
given. Cp. also Mhbh. 1, 153, 4. 

Rem. Occasionally ^ is used so, even without the personal pro¬ 
noun added. Da§. 141 ^=r rrmfu arum?: mw q-fypirsi: i u fewb a- 
qT -jff tfvT^UTT^rr^Tfe (I have abandoned you, my son, as soon as 
you were born, why, then , do you welcome thus your cruel 
mother?). Cp. f. i. Ait. B'r. 1, 7, 3 stt ar oft sq- 


Nevertheless, however, yet is rT^TlTT- It commonly 
introduces the apodosis after a concessive protasis (483), 
but sometimes it may usher in a new sentence-, as Pane 
332 ifi: UrJrbrry tcmj^rTtTT usf arwrai uuumrmfb uat srad 

(it cannot be denied, that every success occurs according to 
Destiny, nevertheless a man ought to perform the prescriptions of 
the good), cp. 315, 1. 22. 


When connecting a negative sentence with an affir¬ 
mative one, the negation, as a rule, precedes the con¬ 
nective particle. Therefore, *T R" — Lat. neque, R 5(T, 
R FT, H!«c, 'Tift' etc., likewise RT = R + 3, R 

=TTFT. Nala 3, 16 trsnirma udrfT ud ht: [sc. trymy-ir:].. ... q- ^q-- 
JT«ruTqwr (the women praised Nala, but did not address him), 
Pane. 241 ^crt dR5uiwcfit fyyr fyyt qt%qfn u xr ft qwT 3'cdcFTT fasnufbr 
(day after day he throws down a little piece of wood, the stupid 
owls not being aware of it);') M. 2, 87 cR- dd-d-l stt efidb (he may 


1) Occasionally this order is inverted: g- q- or =5T _ U- Pane. 285 gsr- 

rjhcK'Ri f%yTtEIHUfUcfiT IT^T: ufwr xT (— but not so have I), 

R. 2, 26, 3 xUfb FTrUST ^ SPST31 
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act otherwise or not); Dag. 141 iqg qptquF^rnVi qft| JTTgTrrt qqr 
qqTffq eBgmgritiT 7 |rrriH crarfari qmq (she has done well, for a per¬ 
son like me does not deserve —); Yikram. IY, p. 148 -'ay r tiiTSj - 
C-lUIlQd fqqq q pq q qq[(tH fsrssqq: (— my heart is content, 
yet I cannot believe it to be true); M. 9, 270 q ^q foRT 
E nfu r & T fqqh qq: (indeed, a righteous king must never put to death a 
thief, unless the stolen objects [are found with him]). Cp. q 


qq 485. 

448. If the sentences connected are both negative, the 
^nlga- 1 negation of the latter may be omitted. Yet the nega- 
onll tion is often retained; and, if there is some antithesis 
between the two links, moreover in causal and in con¬ 
clusive sentences, it may not be wanting. One needs says 
.*T FT and Hl^ and ^*T’. 

Examples of negation omitted are given 407. To them may 
be added M. 2, 98 q |rcqfq niqfTT ar (is neither rejoiced nor sad). 
This idiom is especially employed, if two or more negative sen¬ 
tences precede, to annex a last link. Nala 1, 13 q jrgq q 
ruguvarrl chfonn qurocq-fq xnqpj s-wqsnrqaT smT (neither among gods 
nor among yaxas nor among men and others such a beauty had 
been seen or heard of). 

Examples of negation retained: Pane. 44 gqquiq 
q crytnr q a sryfq (from this day forth you shall not be a 
gadding nor speak harsh words), ibid. 29 q cfTTifq rUpFctqrfq 
qtfq ottI sq. 

O' '-2' 

Examples of q.qf^, q.q q etc. Pane. I, 48 jff q gfq 

ntmqrqr q q qirq qfeq: i qf| qqrrqpq fqrfqq, Dag. 91 qqiyq q 
qqsr?Tqf 'Sqqqjqi q q sfqgqqTqrsugq i 'T ^ f q (her kinsmen do not cede [her] 
unless for money, but she does not accept [a lover] who buys 
her for money). 

Examples of asyndeton q. q »neither..... nor.” M. 4, 55 

qTsqfjrrFqfirarqmri q rwpqifq ufawri q asr qf§mgfq qTrqqf ■sqp- 
qrjiq, Pane. Ill, 98 qT^iyqfq ciuqtq q ^srqsTcRTqfqi st-t: q=?fq_ (a 
dog’s tail neither covers the privy parts nor does it propel the 
vermin). 
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Chapt. II. Subordination. Periods and clauses. 

449. When subordinating some fact or action to some 
other one, there are two different manners for bring¬ 
ing this relation to grammatical expression, either.by 
synthesis or by analysis. The synthetic expression 
takes up the clauses into the frame of the chief sen¬ 
tence, while denoting them by verbal nouns or no¬ 
minal forms of the verb, as participles, gerunds, in¬ 
finitives and the like. Then, the sentence contains but 
one finite verb significative of the principal action , 
the other actions appearing in the shape of nouns and 
nominal forms which by their noun-cases and moda¬ 
lities are to represent the relations existing between 
the main action and the secondary ones. By the ana¬ 
lytic structure, on the contrary, both the principal 
and the subordinate fact are evolved into full sentences, 
either of them containing its finite verb. Then, the 
clause is marked by a relative, which by its form or 
its referring to some demonstrative, or even by the place 
occupied by it, points out the chief sentence on which it 
depends. A relative sentence by itself is nonsense, it 
demands some main sentence to depend upon, of which 
it is logically but a detached link. 

Exactly speaking, it is the analytic expression alone 
that constitutes subordination of sentences. The synthe¬ 
tical expression of clauses does not create new sen¬ 
tences. For this reason, the participles etc. are no 
subject-matter of this chapter, and have been dealt with 
in Section IY. 

In Sanskrit both modes haye been used from time 
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451. 

The 

relative 

system. 


452. 


immemorial. We have no evidence to decide which may be the 
oldest. For the rest, the relative system stands to participles, 
infinitives etc., almost as prepositions to noun-cases, as auxilia¬ 
ries to verbal flection. 

Sometimes the logical equivalence of a gerund, a participle etc. 
to the protasis of a period is grammatically expressed by a subse. 
quent mj or fTm- Oh. Up. 6, 13, 1 ^Ermnrrpyrr -softmmr m UTfpju- 
ms;err: (v. a. place this salt in water, and then wait on me in the 
morning), Kathas. 13, 144 srrfh naTffT'Trr auTT^ftTef^rajp!!in- • • • VT^r- 
Ercfiwr^T, Nala 5, 10 . srv asyrP uujuttuvucft uqu. (as 

Damayanti contemplated them, she did not recognize king Nala), 
ibid. 2, 14 rnsrafesiT usiht rTU: fprf:, M. 

11, 91 fmT tsraTTk ffrjrh usru feferaTWJT: (hy this [penance] sueh 
a one, when his body is wholly burnt, is then released from sin). 

Subordinate sentences, then, are characterized by 
relatives. By this name I designate the pronoun ?T 
with all its derivatives, whether they may be called 
pronouns as (who), M NI^T (Lat. quant us), ?TT^5T! 
(Lat. qualis ), or pronominal adverbs as (TFB (whence), 

r~N 

Vft (where), ZPTT (as), and conjunctions as *TT^(if). They 
have in common the property of referring to some 
demonstrative, either expressed or implied in the 
main sentence. Such a couple of relative and demon¬ 
strative, standing one in the clause the other in the 
main sentence, may be compared to a system of hook 
and eye holding together two different parts of a piece 

of cloth. Of the kind' are .. ... SHOT.FTT^:, 

. FT3T, VRJ . rRT, ^. rTFP or or 

5RT etc. 

From observing the practice of Sanskrit authors the 
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following general rules about the relative sentences 
may be laid down. 

JtrtS" ^ The demonstrative is chiefly the pronoun FT, *TT, 

FTFT and its derivatives, as FHT, FPTT, FT^T, FTFP. Yet, 
it must be kept in mind that relative adverbs do not 
necessarily require demonstrative adverbs of the same 
category; in other terms, one is not compelled to use 
the type *IFT!. FTFT:, ^"3". FT3" alone, but some¬ 

times some other demonstrative, f. i. a noun-case of 
the pronoun may answer to the relative adverb, as 
?T5r ft Irsfr twft; (it is a charming country 

where you dwelled). 

2. Sanskrit likes to put the relative sentence first. In 
this case we have a period consisting of a protasis or 
former member, which is the relative sentence, and an 
apodosis or latter member, the principal sentence. 
This order is the regular one and much more used than 
inserting the relative sentence in the main one, as is ge¬ 
nerally done in modern European tongues. The demonstr. 
is commonly expressed, sometimes it is understood. 

Examples : Pane. II, 20 33 =sr 3VT =sr 33T =et 33 3T33 53 3 

gpmju mrrreiiT mwra 33 =3 o?,t ^ =3 ft3 msm 33 3 foruTtja«rr^fh 

(good and evil works of the individual are so requited by the 
Divine Power as to reach [the performer] by the same cause, by 
the same agent, at the same time, in the same way, at the same 
spot, and to be of the same quality and quantity), M. 1, 42 msrf 
FT 3TpT 35T 3733333 33333 I 333T 3T •ST03T3TTT3 (now, what duties 
are assigned to the different beings in this world, I will tell you), 
Utt III, p. 42 33 yur 3fh 33T vri oFSfofr 31 333 f&3T3^3^flqm3- 
oiirom^mfu fttt3 srjPith' ^ fTqv3ETf3, Pane. 48 

FT5y3 33533 Frff3i33T3 (do to him that which is fit to be done). 
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Sometimes, however, the relative sentence follows 
after the principal one. In this case, the demonstra¬ 
tive is often omitted. Mrceh. I, p. 19 itt 

(this ails me, that —), ITala 2, 25 ha 1 [sc. 
cffcCTIW:]. • • • ?TrT: esi qfM%rT: (all of them went to 

Yidarbha, whither all princes were on their way). 

3. Like the interrogative (280), the relative may be 

part of a compound. Mrceh. Ill, p. Ill mtwf jufu qftyr-. = 
tot fefw°, Ch. Up. 4, 4, 2 Srs; ^ftavr'ciniu (I do not know of 

what gotra you are), Yen. II, p. 44 rTs^yra- trawr 

4. Nothing prevents the relative depending on a ge¬ 

rund , participle or absolute case. Ch. Up. 5,1, 7 & f cmrrr: 
jurrnffr firayhcifrwrra'rah u: irs i frF^Vsrrar irttrrra srfly 

’TTfqwfTT~iuar 5WT vr a': TJW jtft (the [five] senses went to their father 
Prajapati and said: »Sir, who is the best of us?” He replied: 
»he by whose departure the body seems worse than worst, he 
is the best of you”), Bhoj. 26 f&shcRi cfTufq- UWU T r zft tow 
f^—FTT iTf ytavr (the minister looked about the town, but did not 
find any illiterate person to expel from his house, in order to give 
it to a man of learning). — Kumdras. 1, 3 the pronoun am is to be 
construed with the former part of a tatpurusha f=pf ^ dtuTTTT- 
f s r' ghf q srtrlJT (v. a. whose happiness [of Himavan] is not disturbed 
by the snow), Mrceh. Ill, p. Ill the thief speaks: nrcfife j-dyf gyraw r- 
f U f s r yd i|YT ScjT if g-fiyud arfhr mrpT: (on what spot, then, shall I 
•show my skill, which the citizens will admire to-morrow .when 
looking at it?). 

5. In prose, the relative is, as a rule, the first word 
of the relative sentence. Pane. 53 grti n vr n qp snh jurt u touj 

crash .sfwT fRT°, ibid. 62 h: uyTy yfh ira: ufsr shTforuu 0 (they, with 
whom I always stayed, with whom I grew up and played —). 
In poetry it may be put anywhere. Yarah. Brh. 32, 4 the Earth 
says to the Creator vnrrsFTTU rmnwirT yh rpu mT (o Lord, 

the name of firmness which thou hast bestowed upon me, is vain). 
The §lokas I, 54-63 of the Paneatantra, which have been quoted 
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for a different purpose on page 266 of this book, may also give 
some illustration of the poetical license in putting the relative; 
in one cloka (vs. 62) the relative heads the sentence, in two it 
is wanting, the seven others exhibit the utmost variety. i) Pane. 
I, 414 the relative sentence runs thus: ^rpfyqr dWstUFTsrffrdt spit* 
nfi ' feW qvrr u ETTfviT ir> R. 2, 28, 26 we have this order gpt g bp rr 
cFfTT UTHETsT SPjoT pSrcrr FT5T UfTrUmi U ?TOT btOT cTSTd instead 

‘of ETtTT FT TTqrrr Eft ^TfT uffib cRFTT fT5T fflrTT tTOT SPTU ^1 ^TT. Cp. f. i. 
Kathas.^29, 183. 

453. As the demonstrative UT may have a general mean¬ 
ing (276), ?T may have it likewise and of course also 

the derivatives of both. Accordingly 3"!.?T is not sel¬ 

dom — „who or whosoever.... [he].” There are , however, 
various ways for emphasizing the generality of import, 
which are mentioned above (287). 1 2 ) 

454. In general propositions, the relative sentence is not 
rarely characterized by two or more different relatives 
placed close together. When translating them , all of 
them, or at least all but one, become indefinites or 
must be rendered in some different way. Pane. Y,9 ^ 

?T< T f§Mor: wra~T rT?TT ^TUrff EnfirT (if a person is wealthy for some 
time, they become his servants for so long), M. 7, 96 bt FjyrfafH 
rrd fTFT (that which one captures, is one’s own), Pat. I, p. 123 mcit 
f^cRT wffrTcirdt at rom qUofi usrfh rTU uf squ (the cows when 
having grazed by day-time, lie during the night each with her 


1) vs. 54. °cpr^rfh fbfysfT-d sr: u 

55. outctutsA fer wnir at fbataap. — 

56 5PfT:qy^-! md at a uurayu-... 

57. qp- lit aUJrTW. qVUrp.U° 

etc. 

2) To the instances given 287 I add Pane. I, 389 ija 3?UTCgqrrau. 
3WJT jt-lUraTRUj cp. the note on p. 215. 
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own calf), Pane. 1, 48 jft u irBr ncrTPveT u ft U37r (a wise 

man must not attend on such a one, as does not know his 
qualities), Hit. 106 m m 3T3P5T: qui u fBT fSr^fta^iT* 

*N 

Chapt. III. Relative 'sentences, introduced by- 
pronouns. 

The general rules laid down in 453 for all kinds of 
relative sentences are especially applicable to those 
whose relative is the pronoun *1 itself. It is, there¬ 
fore, regular to make the relative precede. In Sans¬ 
krit, as a rule, it is not the demonstrative which is 
the antecedent of the relative, but inversely. Pane. 319 

usr] ygfi.ufvra- nfostr smartr rpusf usprirn u 'sr wyjuyr crf?%- 

fowTsr qmifoff uutot rtiisifor, Mudr. V, p. 180 n vrzrer cra-fusqut- 
JVrraf: UoTWT: (ask one who is a honourable man, not me who 
have now turned dishonest), Bhoj. 9 n jwt ffivur Sdomrra 

-sq h fBPTWrr arfTT: (the penances and fasts which I have 
performed in your behalf, have now proved fruitless). 

This precedence is, indeed, but the consequence of 
the entire employment of relative pronouns in Sans¬ 
krit composition. They are not used, as in many other 
languages, where the relative sentence may be a con¬ 
current idiom of participles and adjectives and a means 
for paraphrasing. But in Sanskrit only such attributes 
as are of importance to the understanding of the main 
sentence, are fit for analytical expression by means of 
relative sentences. ') 

Sometimes the relative protasis + demonstrative apo- 


1) De Saussuke de I'emploi da genitif absolu, p. 38: »la proposition 
relative, en effet, contient toujours en sanserif une donn4e importante, 
et modifie foncierement la portae de la proposition principale.” 
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dosis, even serves the purpose of emphasizing a simple 
sentence. In this case, the relative sentence is but the 
paraphrase of the main subject. Instead of 

*JfTJ (my horse has died) it may be said ?ft ^T^J: 

FT sp. This periphrastic idiom is especially employed 
in giving definitions, and in general, if the chief pre¬ 
dicate is nominal, it is a fit means for distinguishing 
the subject from the predicate by pointing out the 
former as something already known. The archaic mo¬ 
numents offer plenty of instances of this idiom. In 

classic literature, though far less common, it is however 
not Wanting. Examples: a.) from archaic texts. Ch. Up. 1, 3, 3 
n: mumuurfh 5f5: u arrfit at arm: m arer. Qat. Br. 14, 7, 1, 33 q 
Stu TOmriTriTVRT: U yfff: fqrTUTr ffTUJtf^TUTrrFF^:, Muir 0. S. T. I, 
p. 46 translates this passage thus: »now a hundred pleasures of 
men are one pleasure of the Pitris who have conquered the worlds.” 
Mhbh. I, Paushyap. Uttanka asks his teacher about some strange 
apparitions he has come across, while executing the orders of his 
teacher. The other answers q- ft f%rar yr?TT fhvTfiT a (the two women 
[you have seenj were the Dh&tr and the Vidhatr) q a ft sfreqTT; 
itrfnTfT -F T oUf r ynfTgfrt (and the black and the white threads [they 
were weaving] were day and night) and so on: q-; ft cravq-;i 

rifsasr. dtsffnur .u ^yrarit <pr<sr. u ; — 

6.) from classic literature. Pane. 62 qq qq: uyffr & sTvrapTtFT fafitUUT: 
ftPft (but in this lake the aquatic animals are brainless), Mudr. V, 
p. 172 jra?«l^pttT3rar tRTfi fFUffiTi;#: (give me one of these very 

three ornaments you have bought). 

If the relative sentence follows , the inverted order 
may be accounted for by some special reason. Mrcch. 
IV, p. 138 SPlfermit UcTT U ft WtW ^ vfflj a faS-TUffi (I hold 
those unwise, who rely on women and fortune), here the stress 
laid on the predicate trifhjYf C has caused the chief sentence to 
be placed before. Likewise Kumaras. 2, 51 the gods entreat Brahma 


23 
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fiwt sj uwrt <wr (sc. mr^Rr) srPrrar— riyny ^ra-^n^rt 
nr g f t f Kr myfbrjirarPTKyfy si^^rf y^my jnrfem. The opening-line 
of the Kum&rasambhava is wgwpa i ' trfsr ^yfTTfqT %rr^R?t m*T Trum¬ 
ps!: etc., the glory and the magnificence of Himavan are extolled 
in the following sixteen glokas (1, 2—17) each of them adding 
a new ornament to his splendour. In all of them it is the re¬ 
lative alone, which connects the different links of the eulogy, 
referring as it does to the preceding of the chief sen¬ 

tence in §1. 1. And so often, if somebody or something is cha¬ 
racterized by a series of clauses, the relative sentences follow after 
the main sentence. In the last instances quoted the demonstra¬ 
tive in the main sentence is wanting and it is the noun alone that 
does duty as what we are wont to call the relative’s antece¬ 
dent. Sometimes, however, it may happen that there is no other 
antecedent to be supplied than just the wanting demonstr. R, 3, 
19, 7 y f| 5fTtefT y: c TO - fan - firing (I am not aware of [anybody] 

in the world, who can do evil to me). 

458 . The relative pronoun must follow the main sentence, 
Native" if it introduces a clause of a special character, especi¬ 
al ally a causal one, yet it may also import a conse- 
havTa quence , a disposition, or even a purpose. In other terms, 
Chirac- the relative pronoun is sometimes used , where one would 
terete., ex pect a relative adverb or conjunction, *T! being al- 

most = ?TrFf (that he) or — ^T^TT FT (iu order that he), 

or = 1 ^T! (such as to —). Cp. Lat. qui — quum is and 

qui — ui is. 

a.) The relative clause implies a cause, motive or reason. So 
especially after such verbs and nouns as signify a disposition either 
glad or sad, either benevolent or malevolent, either content or 
discontent, and the like. Pane. 250 TTHryt uyuaifb rreripsi uspry 
yfywify (you are fortunate, indeed, for whatever you undertake suc¬ 
ceeds), Dag. 90 tst utjt miry uyuRt sfufyfysiy (she 

is to be congratulated that it is she, who is the object of your 
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love), Qak. I q=r srarasySf qqqcnqqqort q ^qt orv^wiyT^T fqqjqr 
(it is ill.judged of the Reverend Kanva to order her —), Pane. 
55 qqr 3 mTRT! glf^rTT qqq^oT fSiJIH , Da?. 135 q^qq qst >sq}T&t qqrq. . • • 
qqTf^srra-yq- 

Rem. Note the idiom qtsjrq, qqqq in such causal clauses. R, 
2, 59, 32 qsrfqq qbsffqfrcr TTsrsr f^qqnrfr q mu qqtqqnrip (it is a 
pity that I do not find Rama and Laxmana), Mrcch. Ill, p. 125 
qit ^f^iqqr qq fsrqcrrqnm qraf g^i^i^srnr.— (I am not 
poor, since I have —), R. 2, 44, 26 qrfT ?sr srTi%<j s;fa wra ^rasr: 
qq:. Likewise q ^q. Qak. VII qq qqqqusrqT sicpToTTt qqi qqq qfpjq^ 

qqrqr. qq qtq fqf^qq tqnfq. Cp. the kindred idiom qts^q 

etc. (445) 1 ). 

b ) the relative clause imports an ability, consequence or design. 
Pane. 192 fpqqq Fcrar qrflrrqqq: qqraqrmqf qr fqqqiq)q 7 T|- cqfVfq 

(v. a. you must apply to somebody, who is able to defend you), 
ibid. 91 qnr qm ?rt qq gqfqrqfq irqfqq^ (what is the Ocean, 

that he should hurt my offspring?). In these examples from the 
classic dialect the present is used or the future. In the old and 
epic style such clauses require the optative mood (fqre) ep. 344 f). 
Mhbh. 1, 157, 25 qfg- qtrr qronfq qq r^qqqqno (I see no means, 
indeed, how to get rid of distress), R. 1, 54, 3 qfpqaiT oriwq T % q(r 
qqfTfqqnaTt ^nrqq^fqr fjqq qsnpiwTT (why has V. left me, to 
be captured by the king’s attendants?), ibid. 3, 13, 11 qq^str q 
syrr qtsef? ^Jyffrqqqn qqraqqj; srqsr fqpr; qwq; 

Rem. The pronoun q, therefore, may even be correlative to 
a preceding -^sT) ^ofqq and the like. In all such cases the clause 


1) The combination q; q serves different wants. Sometimes it gene¬ 
ralizes the relative, so as to make it an indefinite — qq, see 287 c.) and 
Mrcch. X, p. 360 qq qq fqqrr »staying anywhere.” Sometimes it is to be 
resolved into q (the » renowned” or the » well-known” etc.)q:, as Mhbh. 
1,67,71 qqqi; q q q q fqpicrfj’S’q. In the same way 

q ^q, q qq) are to be resolved. Mndr. Ill, p. 115 qrafFTT qqr«rqrsqT- 
HT5TT.^qr Wot etc. 
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bears a consecutive character more or less expressed. Hit. 6 srfor 
cfrfe^urTT qq cpmum- — qnkn qnjf&ij Wb. 

(is there any learned man so clever, as to —), Mudr. Y, p. 166 
qrfcrgi qfq r raifpa j-qfo (of what nature are those im¬ 

portant affairs, that you should transgress the king’s orders?), 
Mhbh. 1, 157, 14 ^mon^sremfr osairT- 

459. Some other special idioms may be noticed: 

1. the idiom q 7 q 7 qtT v. a. ssurely”, cp. 395. Yen. I, p. 19 q?q 7 q 
qrforlfilof tT gsynL (my heart trembles, indeed); 
type:if; 2. the type, represented by R. 2, 44, 14 qr STT: snu ^ purer UT 
etc - = =er nreyTUT reform; rsi %r rrerecrrrerfrr (considering Rama’s 

r/COnSl- 04 . c ; ' 

d e - happiness, his heroism and his virtue, he will soon recover his 
ri “g- kingdom), cp. Latin qua erat dementia Caesar, victos conservavit 
hostes and the like; 

q: == 3. q ; — qfip refcrT, as M. 2, 95 q^H l-q my irOol reran retatf ivy dm 

qfjr crrurmraacRTiTFri nf(r?iTTTr T y T %q h; here the repeated q ; — »if some- 
5rferT body” and »if some other,” cp. Mhbh. 1, 79, 6. In this and simi¬ 
lar constructions the noun or the demonstrative referred to are 
understood. Cp. qT5T7y:= »as far as” and the like (460 R. 1). 


460. The pronominal adjectives i-flo| r r|, T|T£5T and the 
q after lip e f are ag a ru l e uge d a ] 0 ng with their demonstra- 

the de- . 

mon- tives CiTh'H, H6t>C. Kathas, 78, 180 qTcT^n^nFfTcr. 3RT*T fTT- 

s t ra ti. G 

TCsfn . ;nnt stTqfT q Z'- (one may judge a cloth from its constituent threads 
v a. ex ungue leonem), Mhbh. 1,167, 34 rr qq:. • • • • pran oHrat prretffsiHT 
^ q qqrfsry: (such a son as you wish will be born to you), M. 8, 155 

and the qraTTT misj?;fewlT6TtTr ^TrUrefh (be must pay as much interest as appears 

like r ~ '* 

[from the documents]). 

Rem. 1. qrsirr, when subst. neuter, is sometimes employed 


in a somewhat elliptical way, f. i. Yikram. Y, p. 181 ^q qrasrT 
resrsrerarer niwrefprel' u-re (and Urvagi here will be your wife 
for the whole time of your life), Dag. 74 qfp g npre c rer qr g i^f prq- 
tpipq q (and its train consists of all that is charming and splendid 
here on earth).” Cp. Lat. quantum est hominum venustiorum and 





the like. Cp. also the turn yf?r JlTcifT^ (as much as), frequent with 
commentators. 

Rem. 2. A counterpart to the idioms mentioned in 459, are 
U TcT S T and zrra^rT when connected rather loosely with the main 
sentence. R 3, 24, 6 yTTiiT urauit oFrmfpnr. i ^arrrft fit 

W mw (considering the shouts of the birds here, some danger is 
near us). So especially znoffT and mwrt — »as far as, in as much 
as,” cp. 479. 

Rem. 3. If the relative sentence import a reason , a consequence , 
a purpose, it is the pronoun zj that is the correlative of pn?rST> 
not and its synonyms. See 458, b ) and 488. 

Chapt. IV. Relative adverbs and conjunctions. 

461. Some noun-cases of may be used quite adverbi- 

|^p| 

tive ally and even assume the nature of conjunctions, as 

vefbs. ^rT, *T»T, 5FP and fJFTTFT, moreover OT^TrT and MNriI- 

•S . 7 *\ *N 

With them rank such as are derived by means of ad¬ 
verbial suffixes, TO, 7 T3T, All of them serve to 

introduce various kinds of clauses and subordinate sen¬ 
tences. If we except dTT, restricted to temporal clauses, 

and exclusively employed in conditional and hypo¬ 
thetical protases, we cannot say that each of the named 
conjunctions has its own logical sphere of employment. 
So for instance, -*TrT may sometimes express a reason, 
sometimes a circumstance, now it points to a pur¬ 
pose, now it merely paraphrases a fact. Similarly 
MMH may be time-denoting or it may indicate a 
proportion. And so on. 
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1. Eelative noun-cases used as conjunctions. 

a .) ?TFT; ER - ; 'TFT: and UfM'IH. 

*TFT and the rest have nearly the character of such 
conjunctions as Lat. quod and quo , Engl. that. At the 

outset they were cases of the neuter 
Compare f. i. these two sentences: Kumar as. 4, 9 
(that which you said, I understand it to be falsehood) with Q&k. 
V nf^rtr; ?T<Tzm3TTi uyrat Horpyuror ruum uiwurii 

(that you have wedded my daughter by mutual agreement, I for¬ 
give it both of you). In the former, utt is the ace. of the pronoun 
and expresses the object of the relative sentence, in the latter 
it is a mere conjunction serving to introduce the periphrase of 
the subject of the main sentence, expressed by the demonstr. rffT> 
but it is no essential element of the proposition. 

The conjunction EJrT is chiefly employed to para¬ 
phrase a fact, especially if this fact be an important 
element of the main sentence: subject or object. As a 

rule, the demonstrative is added. 

Pane. 147 rrnirfrrr . ufurruiTTU frruy (you are not aware 

you have deserved hell), Yikram. I, p. 18 rpj crfnxrr 
ftNrfr Us/FU UrST: (it is, forsooth, the glory of the Thunderer, that 
his warriors triumph over his adversaries), Mhbh. 1, 150, 23 
cFruriy fcf? <t zrsnr n^r ounfgtra' -t fasTUTbrt mg Ibr -v st^r: (what 
can be more miserable than this, that —), Pane. 56 f^oi JjsUft 
Urni UTfrra-r rrar Uf rkulr -ustfu (is this right, that all kings are 
making war against me P), Qak. II 373 ^; ,-7 g- yf^Rt fhwPrT 

(it is the highest glory for an archer, that his arrows 
hit a moving aim). 1 )- — In the following instances, the relative 

1) In the archaic dialect the indeclinable hut occasionally serves, like 
the pronoun jf, for the periphrastic expression of simple nominal predi¬ 
cates (456). Ch. Up. 1,1, 8 qot nrjfeuyrrfrr, Max Muller translates 
»now permission is gratification”. Cp. also the passage of Mahav. quoted 

460 R. 


of the 


pronoun. 
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sentence precedes. Pane. 113 sr# r Tfefrorarf ugTsrfh (that yon 

covet the rank of minister, this too is unbecoming), Nala 18,10 jjFSrT&T 
f5T g ifau^ fT f (she must not be angry, that he has left her). 

464. The object of the words of saying , thinking, believing 
etc. is often paraphrased by a clause, introduced by 
the conjunction RtL Cp. 494. Likewise by RRT (472) 
or RfTl. 


Examples: Pane. 58 friw^r wf slut crf^Mlfff 



aTMdJv nj TS M MM'ifri’H : (he being killed, people will say that Yas. 
and Gar. have been killed in a battle with a great number of 
warriors), ibid. 201 fck q- srfw ira reRw qfpsrffsg^(you know, indeed, 
that these are my subjects), Ch. Up. 4, 10, 5 (a a r ura l arHT r yit 
(I understand that breath is Brahman), Cak. VI rr 
gamut U g TU pH 5°rtU STTmt crmTnWm (have you not heard, 
indeed, that even the trees of Spring obey to the order of His 
Majesty ?). 

Hem. The well known Greek type oTStz rov xvSpx on bhtxidg i<rrt 
is also good Sanskrit. Pane. 280 ^rTcPtST W iiwh UW |rtengn ^HwT 5I, 
Hala 17, 40 ^ up: uetut ircr: ursrrat gf ar cm, R. 3, 3, 3 parr ^ arf^fu- 
a^rsr: crfst arpfb sxrs-cfiM, Mhbh. 1, 168, 9 SRyrtg u sU-iifa m%g3rfa 
oiT gu: (but of my brothers I do not know, whether they will 
go or not). 


465. Sometimes the sentence introduced by RrT has a 
^ a more or less causal character. When thus employed, 

causal 

parti- m is sometimes = that, f. i. after such phrases as 1 
am happy, glad , sad, it is good , I wonder etc., what 
have I done to you? and the like, sometimes it is — 
because, since , as. Cp. the pronoun R with causal mean¬ 
ing (458). 

Examples: Pane. 143 yurt-s^ u;.^<uw fut HUifq (I am 
happy that I shall still pass the time there in your company), 
here tftsf5T_(458, a R.), Pane. 203 ^ mm urvj tpdJmUTrarwuTT- 
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466 

hot, 

when 
final 
or con¬ 
secu¬ 
tive. 


5r gfirOTsfFT (yon have not done well to have entered my dwell¬ 
ing-place), Mrech. Y, p. 188 firOTOTOTOT HOTT hot JOT=f- 

OTT *OThiH-r ilkfSrorr yrpTfOT: HpOTsrfOT (cloud, thou art cruel, as 
thou frightenest me first by thy thunder, then layest violent 
hands on me, attacking me with showers of rain, while I am 
going to my sweetheart), E. 2, 113, 16 .. .. otott ottot m§OT 

(it is no wonder, that —), ibid. 2, 63, 38 fg? 'pravsrOT fOTcTOTHT 

iTOTt. dl fiH^r cjU T (in what have I offended you that you 

should have slain me?), ibid. 2, 61, 9 orasTTprff nj OT ^rsra:i 
OTtTWTOTOT OT OT at - TTtTTFTT^ OTfOTOT (certainly, my heart is of the hardest 
stone, since it does not burst into a thousand pieces now that 
I do not see him [my son]), Mudr. II, p. 79 fg? srcrer upjrarr ot srufg 
tott ot i%UriiKr rrmfck ot HTfOT trfpOTH) %raOTpTOT ot nfOTOTOT: ([may 
it be inferred that] Qesha does not suffer from his burden, be¬ 
cause he does not throw off the earth, or [that] the Sun does 
not feel tired, because he is not motionless?). E. 2, 68, 2 (since) 
precedes, fot (for this reason) follows. 

Eem. Occasionally gg and un: are used like ?m in such phrases 
as »I am happy that” and the like. Prabodh. IV, p. 81 yvghsfnr 
TOT ^OT i OT OTfOTOT OTHTfSrT: (I am happy, that my master has in this 
way honoured me), Pane. 296 fgr srir snfFTiraOTRT frrr ottototott grftfg 
(are we the equals of brahmans, that you call us to dinner?). 

(TFT: is occasionally put to verbs of knowing , saying , etc. (464). 

FTFT, common as it is as a causal particle, is somewhat rarely 
found as a final or consecutive conjunction, that — "in order that,” 
or = »in consequence of which.” Pane. 199 fgvgOTT HOT hot chiRr^ 
f§ratf(fHTT FTOTOTnffr fotfittot (frighten them in some way or 

other, that perchance they may not return somehow), Ka§. on 
P. 3, 2, 36 explains grrggsgT TTsfi-T^T: in this way ^sr oth ttut 
HOT raOTffr n OTHt OT (being indeed so clo«ely guarded as not to see 
the sun), Kumaras. 1, 37 ttfttottt hot (in so much that). Cp. Mrcch. 
Y, p. 201, where Carudatta exclaims eottifthot ■'“frnqfaTOTOTf SOTpT 
HT^OT i OTOTT^ypHi-TOT FT^f f&HOT (let the rain descend inces¬ 

santly and let the lightning flash for ever, in consequence of 
which I hold my beloved in my arms, her who was unattainable 
to somebody like me). 
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467. 

g<T; 

and 


Rem. Mahav. II, p. 21 the raxasa says nuvr rrFj at i 
^hjrf ^frt, the literal sense of -which is »to give her to another 
is mischief to you,” but when translating more freely »woe to 
you, if she should be given to another.” In the archaic dialect uh 
is occasionally a full synonym of Only see these passages of the 
CMndogya-upanishad: 5, 15, 2 amTE k put -mifam : (your body 

would have perished, if you had not come to me), and 6, 11, 2 
5 rrai arat sjisrfu (if the life leaves one of the branches [of 

the tree], that branch withers). 

In this passage of A§val. Grhyas. (B, 4, 7) aar ?T 3 J- 

FiTr5Tf%UT ka: (the cases of prohibition to study Holy Writ are two- 
fold: impurity of person and impurity of place) atr may be ac¬ 
cepted — »if,” but one may also account for it by referring to 
the idiom mentioned in the foot-note on p. 358. 

Of STrTJ and *TFTH the causal employment is more 

strongly marked than of 'TFT. They not only denote 
the reason, but also the efficient and material cause: 
for , because. The period is sometimes expressed in full 

'TFTH.FIFTH, *TFT:.FH sim., sometimes the 

demonstrative is not added. Pane. Ill, 105 urn 

a H i ve kj jiMr^t n ii viTgatrTtUT^Tafv pvraH (since the wise have 

declared clemency the highest virtue, one must protect even the 
smallest insects),ibid. p. 107 aadT STyupif cfiOTT arr. SnjFSFrnf am ufiiviTU, 
ibid. 72 a 7 ~H T PU Scr: (this does not hold good, because —), cp. 

Kath&s. 30, 39. — Both afr: and tr^UTTare excessively frequent, when 
adding the causes to facts already mentioned before. Then they are 
concurrent with , and like this, they may be said to serve for 
coordination rather than subordination. F i. Pane. 241 ?nft sfj^jjt- 
l I RHUW l fc vf ITfTlI HTFT; U xT URT-TU: (it is good for 

us , that Raktaxa is gone, for he is wise but these [others] are stupid). 

Rem. With the same function are used the full phrases rfa 
cFnyUFT j UHllrchl (UlTfTj UfcHTytTi^ and the like. Pane. 216 ynTTck urn 
FodT u a ffes sr Sm 'FrT^URTWTwn^tFr amp: (you must not stay with 
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us, for we have taken possession of this lake), ibid. 218 ur^nrpn 
grpnnnft q snqq — Lat. nam supplex non interflcitur. 

468 . The conjunction EFT is chiefly expressive of purpose 
^ or intention. One might, therefore, expect it to be 
construed with the optative or the future, and indeed 
so it is, yet the present is oftener employed, especially 
in simple prose. The same applies to when a final 
particle, see 471 ; 

1, with my: Kathas. 36, 106 qtyyrqf srq n?aT yfy sp urqnwui qq 
qrr q=T j;;<qrqr UTsR (therefore I will retire to the forest 

now and pray to Hari, that I may never more be exposed to 
.such misfortunes); — 2. with future: Pane. 329 yqqj rr^jTfq qqq q 
qq qwsqfq (I will go more swiftly, that he may not overtake me); — 
3. with present: Pane. 327 g® qf qq ny n ' ^rth (dismiss me, that 
I may go home), ibid. 52 qirstfiry y:^Tfrfr qsy qq qqtqny: fqrqq. 

When the demonstrative precedes, the sentence introduced by qq 
may be also a consecutive one, as it points to the direct consequence 
of the action signified by the main sentence. Kathas. 12, 100 qqr 
qry qq q: i fqqqq (act so that he will retire from my house), 

Hit. 10 the tiger speaks qq qmvqr^'r.T&^yr qq qsrqi- 

qrytrf qqr qj?qf%y V T rf R ^ rfq (.1 am so free from covetousness, as 
to wish to give —). 

-N 

469 . On the other hand, EFT — as it properly signifies 

„by the which” — may introduce also a carnal sentence. 
Kathas. 36, 121 qqry qqqjyq: i ftt^cR sqqr nq) qqT qsnrqfqqfrrfirffi ( be¬ 
cause you have struck me —), Pane. 274 fqrqfqqrqTt yttr qq qTjqyqq: 
(am I inferior to them, that they should laugh at me ?). Cp. 466 E. 

b.) w. 

470 The employment of bears a great resemblance 

mT ' to that of Latin iit. Like this f has originally been 
a particle of comparison „as,” the correlative of which 
is the demonstrative „so, thus.” Yet its duty is not 
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Serves 

for 

Comparison 


limited to the expression of equation, but extends to 
many other logical relations, chiefly consequence and 
purpose or aim , though it may answer sometimes our causal 
or merely epexegetical „that.” 

a.) When used in its proper sense for the sake of 
comparison , the parallelism of ST^TT._rPTT or its syno¬ 

nyms (T^FT, iTt^-FT) is frequent, although the omis¬ 
sion of the demonstr. is not excluded. Pat. I, p. 51 
-raim (be it so, as you desire), Utt. II, p. 27 farq i ? r Jt£: ferr 

TOST rP7T ST (tbe teacher bestows his learning on his sluggish disciple 
just as he does on the keen-witted one), R. 3, 19, 18 
qm'SUTm-mfTf urn (I am reduced to this state, as [if I were] a 

woman of bad conduct who has no protector), Hit. 108 

am oT?jfh; — demonstr. omitted: Nala 22, 4 qrmm fst otrrf- 

oat (speak to him as Parnada spoke), Mhbh. 4, 2, 5 rrwm arr 
Hj-err rrmr (they will consider me like a king). 

Rem. 1. may also be — »in so far as.” R. 3, 5, 18 R&ma 
admires the knightly attitude and the rigour of Indra and his 
men, who appear like youths of twenty-five, fq- firjrfH says he to 
Laxmana mm? qmrasrfFrmfwv; • • • ■ omr gpjarrm pom mamm : 
(they bear the shape of youths of twenty-five, in so far as we 

may judge from their outward appearance). Hence qr urn.OOT — 

Lat. non tarn . quam, 1. snot so much.as,” f. i. Kum&ras, 

5, 37 fmr u my-. am?5r£fErafyup 1 : mfom 

upsra:) 2. »not exactly..... but,” f. i. M. 2,96 q- fmrTTfu [sc. yf^r- 
aiftr] srsfam ufumijuusraTi faraaq ypirq- am rrmr fma-gi:- 

Rem. ,2. In protestations and oaths um . mr Ufqq — »as 

sure as. so surely.” R. 2, 64, 40 wdt'Sfir am a? fufrT: qiOchduiTi 

mr umu JTefTsr a (as sure as you being sinless 

have been killed, my son, by an evil-doer, so surely may you go 
swiftly to the abodes of the warriors), cp. Nala 5, 16-20. 

Rem. 3. qm with fqjy may be — »as if” (343, d). Ch. Up. 
5, 24, 1 qqryTymqh^r umf$r srjareTpiTRqTf^ (this would be as if a 
man were to remove the [live] coals and pour his libation in [dead] 
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ashes. R. 8, 51, 34 the vulture Jatayu is said to have fallen upon 
Ravana in the same way »as if some mahaunt mounts a wicked 
elephant” ott j^grfUtJT; 

Rem. 4. asrr.PTgrT are equivalent to m t .fraT- With 

optative xr^rX is also — »as if.” Yarah. Brh. 2, 19 

(a prediction by ignorant men is as 

siT * s “ 

useless as if one were to question a clod of earth at the town-gate). 

471- b.) *Wr points to the result, either effected or aimed 

b) final ___ 

and at. The remit effected is set forth by M*MI construed 

cnt,ve - w ith a past tense and preceded by rPTT. The result 
aimed at or (what is often identical) the purpose is ex- 
pressed by construed with an optative (1FT3)» 

a future or, as is oftener done, a present (cp. 468). 
In both categories of sentences the demonstrative rT^TT 
is generally added. 

Examples: 1. jp 5 T points to the result effected. Kathas. 25, 

120 sffqtrr ^ udx m sraf u mx mx\ vaWr u sturfb ufivt 

(and by degrees he became such a master in this art [boxing], 
that no adversary on earth could vanquish him), Pane. 318 hu 
iTPTTFJFVT rpra 'Travel (t 2jTT 5JWTT ST STTf WT: (as he was thinking 
so, he gave the pot such a kick that it broke). See also Kum&- 
ras. 5, 15. 

2. gvrr signifies the result aimed at, the purpose. Here the 
present usually follows. Pane. 2 mx uu udtp’TT: f b Pa jrrivrr rTOT- 
gw idmiy (act so as to cause my wishes to be fulfilled), Kathas. 26, 42 
irarr u fptt TOufu at jjOTFwrfadffhf (cause me to see your 

queen to-day), Pane. 151 g-f fwt vramfu mx s i^-n ^ rfSr u tmrraTgT viorfu 
(I will eat [of it] in such a way , as to be supported by it for many 
days), Qak. I m^m^xax mx ft wstm uthot (I too will take 

care, that there may be done no harm to the hermitage), Hit. 108 
FrarT'i xvmxx rFirvr faWr. — Yet, the optative (f§=rg) is also found, 
especially in ornate style and in ancient literature. Mhbh. 1, 163, 3 
mx ffery u Ftn'earfuFr. i xxmn stfitnV srixU: (hut this brahman 





should be warned, that the townsmen may not become aware of it), 
Kathas. 13, 55 q tnrrrrt'Ssi^fT i <wt ^jrT<pit ^ 

f;U !d.w ( rfrffT) Vikram. II, p. 38 rnpiitiferijcli JWT trtfTmnTOR) qaraq- — 

Instance of the future: Fane. 105 JWT^fRf fm-nr_ frgvtm fa f ffft 

mi qgfsftr qraqqn ite renqpe r m q lygnPr (I have made them so discor¬ 
dant that you will see them never more deliberate together). 

The future is of course wanted, if the main sentence has a future. 
Nala 1, 20 ^rrawfkTcFrrar Farr cprfirarrfq =Wn w rc^yir q ut rferirr 
Likewise the optative, if the main sentence has an op¬ 
tative. Dag. 138 rjwJT vm qmmq mi *jfT yqpyqrFT (I will arrest the 
poison, but in such a manner, that he will be left for dead). 

Rem. 1. If the demonstrative is not added, qqr = »[in order] 
that.” Pane. 56 reran Ptsfum ererr qq sr^arrcrT^nffT (you must 

exhort your husband, that he may kill my enemies). Cp. Nala 1, 20. 

Rem. 2. Instead of qvq q with optative, epic poets often use the 
simple q (405 R. 1). Moreover, qymay be — »lest,” when it agrees 
with aorist or with optative, in epic poetry even with the future, 
cp. 405 R. 1. — In affirmative sentences the omission of mi is 
very rare, yet there are instances of it. R. 1, 39, 11 fmwr foun t 
srtt) (make the sacrifice to be accomplished with¬ 
out flaw). 

472 . c.) m\ serves to paraphrase the object of knowing, 

para- saying, declaring etc. just as MrT (464). Kumaras. 4, 36 fgrf^r 
the^ob-'^ ^ ^ q qt fgqT (you know, certainly, that 

ject. Kama cannot be without me, even for a moment), Malat. IV, p. 
69 vnr qsrnwr U?TT ufjqqyq qTOTTtqtqwr vrorrh (say, did you be¬ 
lieve that it was Bhflr. who will give me MalatiP), Pane. 200 
sirqTriia jrRJT q Sf^qTfa’:, Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 Kagyapa 

starts to the rescue of king Parixit gq qq [sc. qrrauqq] nsyjqerr q 
(istvtriA i rf^fiSJ; uvqnvryt qsqq nqqt^yPF 

Rem. In the first and the last of the instances quoted we are 
free to translate qqy by show.” Indeed, this employment of ml 
does not lie very far from that, mentioned 411. 

473 . d.) Finally, M'4I may sometimes have the nature of 
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a causal particle. This seems to have been more usual in 
ancient literature, than afterwards. Ch. Up. 6 , 13, 1 HSJUif SU rr 
TOT f§TOTTO5TTy (he [the son] having looked for it [the salt, 
he had placed in the water] did not find it, for, of course, it 
was melted), R. 3, 57, 19 Rama surmises, Sit& will have incurred 
some harm, fttot TOcFTOmn fsR 5 T uf%FTT suro ; i ftswt- 

rnsr irraw qm TOpTsrbrT ir (— as it is chiefly prognostics of evil, 
that appear to me). 

This causal meaning of tot is sometimes indicated by adding 
f^, the exponent of causality. R. 3, 11, 47 to^ T ^tc L rlW.... 

UiTTOW 3 ^f%|sHrnr. tot fhr ctfiwtst tow <rf& — £trv.. 

In the instances quoted the clause with tot follows the main 
sentence. If it precedes, we may translate it by as much as, con¬ 
sidering, etc. If ala 21 , 8 toRtt prfSilm: 'Tpwro to t ^ i ^to 

tot ^sr (considering the joy, which causes to me the 

sound of the chariot, I know it is If ala). 

c.) AND anrerFT. 

SF^T is a temporal conjunction = our „when.” Its de¬ 
monstrative which is generally not omitted, is FT^T „then.” 
Pane. 303 nyr 7 FTT ... toft TOT TOFH:) Mrcch. I, p. 55 

fJ7[T 2 rnTTOTTOtlwiT nVjt Wp. ’WTFrTt'Tf|ot oWt l mTOTOT JTTTO- 

front fsrpro to:- 

ngj repeated is of course — swhenever.” Kath&s. 25, 216 fiw 
^ wrtsfv Tsturofh o-yr toj i ttst tt^t arrrfPjfnrPTiTOfh Jrrfhrr:. — 
iat the very time that.” Yen. I, p. 24 efr^r FTTcjyTOTOT rTWST 

f-loi Q rlT 1011 hVTyfTT 5PT JTBvft; Mot [of PTTO ufrhllriy. — 

ssince.” R. 2,116,13 TTTunjfh yjRTOrab fto tout fRTmrfh [Tff i u 
fg qd T d h r T rTTTOTO (for the hermits are being vexed by the raxasas 
since the time, that you stay here). 

qr^FT is chiefly used of time. Then the parallelism 

qMrl.FTT^ffT is generally expressed in full. Two 

cases are here to be distinguished. Either simultaneousness 
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of the two actions is denoted, or the action with HMrl 
is precedent to the other. 

znar^ I. If .... rflcCrT, or inversely rTf^rT.m^TFT 

"* m ' are expressive of simultaneousness, ^T^FT properly = 
while. as long as, while. Yet, it is also expressive of at which 
time, when, sometimes it may even be rendered by as 




soon as. 

1. zrrarf as long as, while'). In this meaning: it is construed 
with the present, even when expressive of past facts, cp. 327. 


Hit. 68 joT zjra;rt sTtarfh marsd' eRuaw (as long as I live, you 
ought not to fear), Pane. Y, 64 ri I a l v JmTa j rfT i Wf yrT:i c^rcrr 

jfrfmTTT JTToP^T msfrirt ^TT:- In both instances qrar^-v fTToirT=; 

»during which time. during that time.” But not rarely its 

meaning is ^during which time. in the meanwhile.” Pane. 290 

znsrsjdr [sc. gpiwr:] 

spTm: Mv r wni , ibid. 42 mar fsriu mar-asrif ugyrt 

cTTy: UJT«I#t (as she is going to her sweetheart, she comes across 
her husband >). 

2. zrrarT at which time. Pane. 277 UTcraifurPT] shttot R msnr q# 

** . o 

Zggt (as he opened the basket, he saw the paralytic), Kathas. 
4, 36 Uldfrch i ^rii rrrafS^TST UT qffTOT (as she went on a little, 
she was stopped by the priest). 

3. znoT?^ as soon as Pane. 313 HnSr^rodt g y^ Ti cffrjjr r u '• ( as 


soon as the ass was seen, he was beaten with sticks). 


476 . II. If the sentence introduced by HT^rT is expres¬ 
sive of an action, subsequent in time to that expressed 
by the main sentence, two cases are possible: 


1) Cp. the similar employment ofOTofFT; when preposition (54 R. 2 and cp. 

169 ). 

2) znsraioltj.. •. fTTsrrrsnr = »for every time- for this time” (cp. 

262,3°). Mudr. IY, p. 143 

m a r ^ T d<i.vi 
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JTTHrT a.) OT^rT — till what time , until. 

= until. jnsrfT until is generally construed with the fgrj or with its 

equivalent, the present (468). Then it expresses the intention , 
but when stating a fact , past tenses are admissible (ep. 471). 

Examples: 1. with fcr?. Dag. J56 rjrsrr UcT|sTrfpfTOTOFT^ferrar- 
fp=rr mor^inmr vtotzut: (therefore you must pro¬ 

tect her, until I bring her husband here), Mudr. V, p. 167 fTTZUrTt 
did ' .ird rH urrafr iran (let him be beaten until he has con¬ 
fessed the whole); 2. with the present. Pane. 276 iftfR 1 ^iitforr 

mrrrpgfrfSr rTT5r^ -OUT (you must stay here, until I return 

with food), ibid. 286 FTTsrpTrT afr^r prqfhrT ttfstj. 

rrrmr^rft; 3. with the future. Dag. 72 qrrrater ^?rfvrf%^ f^rrfSr mzjfcjt 

-gmfrrarsr szrrarfh; — 4. with past tense, stating a fact. 

Kathas. 4,58 rtf m ufrf|7T'.] fTrsrwfir'TrmTriOTrrljd'. i zrTsr^frltr 
5 ; 73 Tfy'TfFTfTinTt^ (the maid-servants beguiled the priest, until at the 
third prahara the judge came). 

477 . b.) it is simply stated that the action of the main 

sentence has happened before the other. This is done 
before,hy the phrase rTr^TrT. .... STI^FT with negation, the 
q™m. literal meaning of which is: one action happened , as 
long as the other did not happen. It is to be noticed, 
that *T has no fixed place, but may precede 
or follow it, either close to or separated from it by 
other words. 

Examples: of jng-q- = before, Lat. priusquam. Pane. 74 jjtsr^r 
rTToT^W iTOfTUT (go away soon, before anybody knows of 

it), Mhbh. 1, 202, 11 znoFj aywyTm turhot: .(you 

must strike them, before they have taken root); — jjTojrT.rj. 

Nagin. II, p. 37 xr rrrgvrnmfh uToRitt lyyacwt f$Mimm<yk°uiiHi ?r gsd% 
(I do not let go [your hand], before you see my sweetheart painted 
on the stone), Pane. 67 erary ftaryg srTcRFT STpcrnfft r- Ucn^rfawlrr 
(tell it me quickly, before I make a bite of you), M. 2, 172 sgjhrr % 
E FTO 1 1 1 ztznzfff rr jrnrn (before he is born in the Yeda, he is equal 
to a ghdra); — rr q-rsTfr. Pane. 320 the chief monkey gives to his 
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band the counsel of fleeing away ^ tjTsrfuirat U 5 TUT uafa mas/iyi- 
sUTf #osjt spt iix^r*r:, ibid. II, 191 pctrar a 

MI ^ WcUUl UK'-i l rj lei TSTTirr <ihP K^rf If. 

Rem. Another word answering to Latin priusquam is npr- Indeed, 
like our »before,” ijpr is sometimes a preposition, sometimes an ad¬ 
verb, sometimes a conjunction (cp. 324 R. 1.). In the classic dialect 
it is almost obsolete. 


478. c). When construed with the 1 st person of the present, 

may also denote the purpose. In this case, the 
°that^ ma ^ n sentence which generally precedes, is only ex¬ 
pressive of some preparatory action to be completed 
„ about the time” at which the action purposed is in¬ 
tended to take place; rTTSCFT is as a rule omitted. £ak. 

I UfT aT^phufhit ut ujrfsi|d per serrra (charioteer, in 

order to avoid disturbing the hermitage, you must stop here, that 
I may descend), Kathas. 16, 38 e rpt rru site UTfcU (cook 

an excellent meal for me, quickly, [that I may take it] when I come 
here after bathing), Yikram. Y, p. 162 king to charioteer HguVctw i T 

Rem. In this passage jrrsfH is construed with the 3 a person of 
the imperative. Mhbh. 3, 72,4 fqrffTissr.... • • • i snwhrt uidi/f 


479. Not rarely the purpose is set forth by in an 

almost elliptical way, no main sentence being expressed. 


In other terms, dT^FT with the 1 st pers. of the pre¬ 
sent is used in self-exhortations, such as are ex¬ 
plained 356. Sometimes we may translate it by „in 
the meanwhile.” Mudr. II p. 59 'wrfu (well, let 


me wait on Minister Raxasa), Qak. I 
^wrfuy Yikram. IY, p. 114 fert 


crfHwr- 


480. ^TTSTFr is not always time-denoting, it is also a con¬ 
junction of manner = as far as, in so much as, as is, 

24 
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man indeed, evident from its etymology. Malat. ill, p. 50: 

= i“ 8 “ q r iyirtjo) '. rirfiyfri r (in so far as I have heard, M. was the cause). 

Kathas. 5, 136. In this meaning jjwr is also available, see 470 E. 1. 

Eem. 1. Note these phrases: 1. rr fu-jh -.... HnHrT »not so 

much. but rather.” Kathas. 26, 23 rr rl T drOl W <£gT U!JT 

qfhsrq^; toi nw c[T5R[t'S'3ra' wrnrnr: (v. a. »instead of seeing that 
Gold-city, I myself am lost and I have made the chief of fishermen 
to perish also,” liter. I have not so much seen Gold-city, but I 
have rather —); — 2. ^ qyu or tt spr a ng..... - TT ol O »not only..... 
but also.” Kathas. 28, 160 crwrer fsfr fgwripr qp u UTsrurfter- 
iTTETHTt (not only the wound did not heal, but it became even a 
fistula), Pane. 36 FT Cfiolcn USTcFiT ^FSTUFtT u lc4r*mwiH'-UrmuirM^«rqp OTdUlPi 
(if is not only the attendants, who are so natured, 
but the whole of the creatures of this earth stand to each other in some 
relation, friendly or otherwise, for obtaining food), cp. 470, E. 1. 

Eem. 2. Pat. I, p. 9 srtHtt ?Ti 3T sgrt ^FTToSTTfr&s:: nn^O TT - l- 
for^yrr (we say: they exist, only in so far as they who know the 
theory [of grammar] employ them in their theories) affords an 
instance of ftiHtO- • • • instead of FrTcrrT..--- UTcjrT- For analogous 
phrases see 458 b). 

In both acceptations, of time and of manner, one will meet oc¬ 
casionally with trrsirTT — JTioirT- Instances of nranT — »as far as” are 
found especially in Patanjali, of tr ra rTT — »whilst; as,” ut c JFTT ft — 
^before” in the Bhagav. Pur. and elsewhere. 


480* 


d.) ?TT^. 


481. (if) is chiefly employed in the protasis of con- 

FrPrafter c ]jtional periods. This main function will he treated in 
doubting, the following chapter. But, moreover, like our -if,” 

inquiring , 

et0 - Greek si, Lat. si, serves to introduce the relative 
sentence which is the object of verbs of doubting, in¬ 
quiring, observing, expecting, telling and the like. 

— „I will see if (whether).” 

Examples: Pane. 200 aPcimrl T wotl ' a aiO- lTfO Prg faii (inquire, if 
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there is any opportunity of being relieved from this misfortune), 
ibid. 121 q?qq q yyRri eh { if 'T' -i i n q iflr- TO l nr (tell me if —), Mhbh. 1, 154,4 

si 

sr'RJT 5FTW ref 5cJrTT nfif; srrxT^T: iqTSRcr qq (tell me whether you 
are the deity of this forest or an apsaras), Qak. YI f g^ r Sfl T 3 ‘fS; 
cfnrnSjqqtrqT FT^T nnr% qqq (reflect if not "one of his wives may 
be in the family-way), Kumaras. 5, 44 ehc OrtYJ fsrqraft 

qq^rnra -r r^Ori 1 (say, if the splendour of the evening-sky illumined 
by moon and stars, does befit Aruna). — Sometimes qfg; and qq 
are equally available, f. i. with f%qq (wonder), and with such phrases 
as I cannot bear, I do not believe. Qak. Ill f%=j qft; f&YTTW 

5l5n^^^ W^oirf?t (what wonder is it, that the two stars of the asterism 
Yi^akha join the crescent?), E. 2, 51, 14 qTSiq nfr dlolPr? qir q (I 
do not think, they are alive), ibid. 2, 86, 15 we have the like sen¬ 
tence, but the verb is an optative (jhoTg:). Op. also K. 2, 73, 8 
JTScFT^ qf^ qrqmq, and the like. * < 

Note also qfj- with verbs of swearing , cursing and the like. 
Pane. 75 qq cm: smifs; rfswmTTq (I may be cursed 

by gods or parents, if I taste of it). 

Sometimes the clause with qf^ is used in a somewhat ellip¬ 
tical way, viz. without apodosis. Qak. YII Dushyanta considers 
whether he shall ask the boy, whom he already suspects to be 
his son, about the name of his mother: qfjy rTtoT^ttr fctcrfqfrt^ qror : 
qpe^qq (if I should ask now the name of his mother?). In a si¬ 
milar way, if hope is uttered. E. 2, 59, 3 qrcrai fTt^; qt piq: qq: 
STSc^mf?^- (hoping: »perhaps Eama will again address me”), ibid. 
3, 54, 3 Sit& when being carried away by Eavana casts off her 
upper-garment and her jewels among a little band of apes qf^ pqrq 
srqqfjfq (perhaps they will show them to Eama). >). Such sentences 
require the optative (fjqj?) because of the nature of their contents. 

A different character is displayed by such ellipsis, as is shown 
E. 3, 17, 21, where Qdrpanakha says to Eama ^Tc TO l t qtq q OTHT 


1) Cp. the similar employment of Latin si, f. i. in the Aeneid, book 
VI, vs. 187 si nunc se nobis Hie aureus arbore ramus ostendat nemore in 
tanto. 


P. 3, 3, 
147 
with 
vartt. 



( m 7 brother is named Havana, whom perhaps you will 
have heard of). 1 ). 

483. By adding Tm to vs% we get STWT, the conces- 
sive particle though , although. Its correlative in the 
apodpsis is rPITFT nevertheless , however, yet , either ex¬ 
pressed, or omitted. Pane. 37 zrcrfh rertfasr^t ^ cpfrirr Fitrrfb 
5 oTT!Tl Sor^fGPTTsmr crr=«T: (even if he does not listen to your words, yet 
you must blame your master that he may amend his faults), Kathas. 
52, 375 ctfst jwrfg srpa' jWrfwr w ft srji rrmfa asr feraormn smrfea- 
qcrrr 7 UT (my child, though you are valiant and have a great army, 
you must never trust to the victory in battle, since it is inconstant), 
Q&k. I srNr sr fvmnfh oarr h oratfe i ^rrff drswiums' rrfir iroirnTr (though 
she does not join in the conversation, yet she listens attentively, 
while I am speaking). 

Rem. srfh nrfy instead of jpg-fir is poetical, as f. i. Prabodh. I, 
p. 10 -srin afy firfSrwr: sr^T^r ar jFTwr uwpruy an gde reu r 

(though my [Kama’s] bow and arrows are made of flowers, never¬ 
theless the whole creation with gods and demon's, is mine). 

Chapt. V. The conditional period. 

484, The conditional period is a compound sentence, made 
tionai" U P °f a P r °tasis and an apodosis. The protasis contains 
period. t] ie condition, whereas the apodosis states what will 

happen under the said condition. The grammatical ex- 

r-v —-v 

ponents of the protasis are or ^TrT. Of these, ?IT«[ 
^ since it is a relative, heads the sentence, at least in 
prose. But, as a rule, ^TrT is not put at the head, it 

is often the last word of the sentence; yet, FT, *T sim. 
being used-, it is put close after them. 

In the apodosis no correlative is necessary. Yet it is 


iJ (Jp. Lat. si, f. i. Aeneid, book II, vs. 81. 
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ktYve’ °^ en ex P ressec ^ > viz. RR' or FT^T or RR or RT^, occa- 
d 8 tra°r sionally 5TR. 

theapo- Examples of qiy and =srfT_: a.) without correlative in the apo- 
dosis. dosis. Dag. 105 mayq f g l rrerff uyT styfa rruy (if I am a thief, fetter 
me, gentlemen), Dag. 72 iiTTgrUTTUyf =T crryrfr gr^qrim ^qtmuT 
f^f OU^f TT: (if Your Holiness does not afford me protection, the god 
of fire must he my refuge); — Kathas. 25, 19 wrs rrere i (say 

it, Reverend, if you know it), Kumaras. 5, 40 q- 
(answer me, prithee, if it is no secret). 

b.) with correlative. Hit. 23 jtcft -11% FT37 HUtFPTTTU 5ra*TT rTToty- 
fHfq-: uyr: (if food is wanting, one must entertain one’s guest at 
least with kind speech), Dag. 90 ^rarfgyT UfiTWIWr Bsj usi^r H 3 H 
(if she should be brought to reason, that would be charming); — 
Mhbh. 1, 43, 1 Taxaka says to Kagyapa ^g rmy fg- pcf t fe rpr- 
foifrym rTriV ^ jtut — Pane. 334 gsrsu nit; ir-vrai 

rT^GT oRdFirf-sPr (if [you] are obliged to go, even this crab may be 
your companion), Kathas. 24, 146 q- %Fgraf% aP cKpr f twV fenw- 
r ugrij (if you are not angry, I have something to entreat of you); — 
Pane. 16 racPTfiTUff rrff fem U?erbT: Hpj; — Qak. VII =T 
giJTTytsuqvr cfrfsrg cuu^sr: (if he is not the son of a muni, what, 
then, is his name?). 

Rem. 1. In most cases the protasis precedes. Sometimes, however, 
the main sentence is put first, f. i. Dag. 91 srPrqjrf qtrr rU-ir grr trfg 
srfHgrr yrirq^rpi (I am bound to deliver you the magic skin, pro¬ 
vided that Ragamanjari be given in return to me), Kad. I, p. 101 

^TUfTT tip ctiHgyiq. 

Rem. 2. R. 3, 43, 19 qfg\... jj— rif..... at least.” Sita to 
Rama ^tsrq- ufy Frs'.ufn ^rfr :jnwwJT:i ^f?Fi ^^frfyr 5 uf§nsuini 
tot (even if the precious deer should not be taken alive, 
its skin at least will be a beautiful spoil). — ufg; upT >if hut. ” 
Ratn, III p. 81 the king throws himself at the feet of his queen: 
the reddish glow of your feet, says he, caused by painting, I will 
take off with my bent head, but the glow of anger on your cheeks 
I am able to drive away ufy nj SFqjutT ftPr gjrirf_ »only in case, 
that you show mercy to me.” Another instance is Kathas. 34, 261. 
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Rem. 3. The combination is sometimes found in epic 

poetry, f. i. R. 2, 48, 21, Mhbh. 1, 104, 37. In fact, %?^has not been 
at the outsat a conjunction, nor is it a relative, though in the classic 
dia ect it may bear this character. It is properly a combination of 
g-_|_ the emphatic particle (398 R. 2)'). In the archaic dialect 
even the simple =g does occasional duty as a conditional particle s ). 

485. jq- %FT is rather to be looked upon as a unity, like 
Latin nisi. Dag. 97 u %rr 

rfcRTfu dHTTOitt mysmsynut cfnyttnuupu =sr iy<rw;y(if you do 

not give back the magic skin, or if you do not restore to the 
townsmen the objects, you have stolen from them, you shall pass 
through the eighteen kinds of torture and finally you shall see 
the door of Death). 

Instead of R" ^FfT it is also said that is 

-j- the advers. 3 -f ^JrT, but the adversative force of 3 

is not always conspicuous. R. 3, 40, 26 ^fr ^( r n mftg ypu 

fcTFT^R ai (if you do not do it, forsooth, I’ll kill you to day). 

Rem. 1. Note df iffy making up the whole protasis. So it is 
especially used in threatening like Lat. si minus , Germ, widrigeh- 
falls, f. i. Pane. 76 mrm ram arwrndt =jbrr aTTVTgjvwfrr (you must 
kill him, otherwise he will kill you). For the rest, grvvT is equally 
good. Pane. 124 ^rrtnr h ynrapr fSraryfijwiftr (surrender me 

my son, otherwise I will prefer charges with the king’s court). 

Rem. 2. The very opposite of dt is ara^rr, which is like¬ 
wise often used by itself. It expresses concession and assent sif 
that is so” v. a. sin that case.” Dag. 101 nij-giHf- • • • foi w ' 4 ET f Hiiiwnt 
(in that case, come, I will set you free). 

480. When proposing an alternative, it may be said .... 


1) Cp. ^ (356 R. 1) = rr -j- 

2) P. 8,1, 30 it is termed =srt!T. Kag. comments: =5TUT_ fxrrf^ivrst^ir 
ctuui m =ar qfyujW'inn ’^riyKrfftew:. See Petr. Diet. II, p. 905, 
s. v. g- 8). 
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Alter¬ 

nati¬ 

ves. 


• like Latin sive .... sive , or -|~ adversative par¬ 
ticle. But commonly the relative is wanting in the second 
protasis, and instead of it the adversative is employed 
alone, especially or its compounds Q rj> 

^||^). In other terms, 3PT etc. are virtually the 

Sanskrit expression of but if, Lat. sin. 

Examples of 1. g-f^; retained in the second protasis. Pane. 85 

swt mt; fanrFr ;(tgt 1 wsrfSi wtT u 

aTrUTf jTtfsfrjKT rR £kr: (Lord, if you kill him, to whom 

you have granted security, it is a sin, but if from attachment to 
your Lordship he offers you his own life, it is not a sin), cp. 
Pane. 45,1. 13 g-fir.... j^sn 

2. etc. — »but if, and if." Pat. I, p. 8 gfr ftpft mcrarafT- wm- 

•O 

uarr ?r aTR tttwt fsrgmfqsy (if they are, they [canjnot 

[be said to be] not employed, and if they are not employed, they 
are not; [to say,] they are and at the same time one does not 
employ them, is a self-contradictory statement); — Oik. Y gfjr txtjj 
arth f%fhTOTsrr FSRfh fsr Fsranwr ft hfrtr gjf% 5pr*iTr*R: 

TirtcRFh FTST (if thou art what the king says, what 

will thy father care for thee, who hast disgraced thy family? 
But if thou knowest thyself chaste and pure, even slavery in 
thy husband’s house is to be borne by thee); — Pane. 172 gfjp ^ 
CTFTtfRq.rfWR rTrTtronqfa JJCJtR cfiftfUlSEmolT SjWftibT SPR FT 
rT5TWSrFR 5 &rHqr (if you want riches not to enjoy them, I will 
make you [like] Guptadhana, but if you want riches which give 
enjoyment, I will make you [like] Upabhuktadhana). 

Rem. Sometimes in an alternative the former assumption is not 
expressed in the shape of a conditional period. Yet even then zm — 
but if, Lat. sin is nevertheless available. R. 2, 60, 3 Kausalya, 
the mother of Rama, entreats his charioteer Sumantra to conduct 
her into the forest to Rama, Sita and Laxmana, ^er, she adds, 
rOW T- T H^ fft rrfusFTTft mTvrmr_ (but, if I do not reach them, I will 
die). Qak. YII Dushyanta being informed by the nurse: snobody 
except his father, his mother or himself is allowed to take up 
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the magic herb of the boy Sarvadamana,” asks (and 

if one should take it up —). 

487* Occasionally the protasis of a conditional period is not in- 
detic Produced by any particle at all. This asyndetic construction is not 
con- very common, but it exists in Sanskrit, as it does in many other 
tion. languages. Just as we say: should he have done it — if he should etc., 
or as the Latin poet Horace (Epp. 1, X, 33) fervet avaritia mise- 
roque cupidine pectus:, sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire do- 
lorern possis, so the Sanskrit poet, quoted Hit. 98, writes 
qpl 'f rf jA# uy tfitfrirr mw (should a rascal do evil, the conse¬ 
quences will certainly be felt by honest people!). 

2. Another type of asyndetic connection is that exemplified 

M^ceh. Y, p. 184 qsn- offer rrayr Jpjwsrjrmsf sm mndwT u' srfcTtoir 
[Um i fu ggiT: (the clouds may pour out rain, thunder and 

lightning, women who are going to their sweethearts do not care 
for the weather). Here the protasis is expressive of the possible 
obstacles and still the chief action passes. The imperative in the 
protasis is, it seems> not necessary, cp. Pane. Y, 25 np ggtr: 
Hirrra anrif sr^nfSnr gnyrrfuT rar^tcR-prirn srf &rr usra upt erratfu 
jffUTsg' (suppose one to be gallant, well-shapen, happy 

in love, eloquent, a master at all kind of arms and in all bran¬ 
ches of learning, yet, without money no man on earth will achieve 
glory or honor). 

3. A third type of asyndetic construction is an imperative 
followed by a future, when exhorting to an action and foretell¬ 
ing its result, £, i. do so and you will be happy — do so, [for 
if you do so] you will be happy. So R. 1, 46, 5 Kagyapa says 
to Diti sTfinfa’ rretori sfuiwirr qy fg- srar^nprTfir. 

488. As to the tenses and moods, employed in the con¬ 
ditional period, it is to be kept in mind that the con¬ 
ditional period does not import an absolute statement, 
but rather an assertion in such a manner, that its correct- 

1) Compare Pat. I, p. 31 yefit-sqh OTWUqqqp 

»one blind man being unable to see, a collection of blind ones will 
likewise be unable.” 
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ness is made to depend upon the correctness of some other 
statement presupposed. Now, we must distinguish ac¬ 
cording to the intention of the speaker, between three 
cases: 1. the speaker neither affirms nor denies the 
reality of the fact supposed, 2. he presupposes some¬ 
thing known to himself and to his audience to be a 
real fact, 3. he assumes something impossible or at 
least improbable, at all events something not real. 
Hence it follows, from a logical point of view there 
are three categories of conditional periods: 

1°. those, whose protases contain a condition, which the 
speaker leaves undecided whether it be correct or not; 

2°. such as warrant the correctness of the main as¬ 
sertion by the well-known correctness of the protasis; 

3°. those, whose protases import an evident untruth, 
in other terms, such as affirm what would happen if 
some fact occurred or had occurred, which however 
cannot or will not occur or have occurred. 

In the first and second categories the fact presupposed 
is put in the same tense or mood, as would be re¬ 
quired, if it were really asserted. In other terms: the 
employment of past, present and future tenses, of in¬ 
dicative, imperative and 3F is determined by the gene¬ 
ral character of their significance and idiosyncrasy, which 
has been treated in Chapt. Ill of the fourth Section. That 
the present often, sometimes also the optative (fSTf), 
are used instead of a future tense, can scarcely be 
said to be an exception, cp. 468 and 324, 1°. 

Conditional periods of the third category require the 
employment of the optative (1^3); if they are, however, 
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expressive of a supposition, which cannot be realized be¬ 
cause the proper time has already passed, the conditional 
is also available, cp. 347. 

Examples: 1st category. Q&k. Y qqr 5R;f?T fwfqqVrraT r5rqf% 
ftt roTOT I WI <T aiWT Slf% gHWPT: qfYTJW tToT VTvTUpT VfrpT, 

here the present tense is expressive of present time: »if you really 
are.,..., but if you are knowing;” — Pane. 278 the minister’s wife 
makes this condition to her husband qf^ fSjyr uorfirroiT qq qr gy i tfq - 
qrlRl FT57 t r q T a rffrg’if) i-TEniq (if you fall at my feet with shaven head, 
I will be kind again), here the present tense signifies something 
to be fulfilled in the future. But ibid. 113 qf> faqw qqj) qfirKlW 
rRjqrtifq uqft- rnVsR: qqsqfq (if you shall be his minister, 

then no other honest man will come near him) the future tense 
is used of future action. Likewise Hal a 20, 15 anq =r q 
ertt awvRT ifgV'-i'ferfr aTroiFj qq avriqHTfq q there is a future 

in both the conditional clause and the main sentence. Cp. 341*. 

Rem. In conditional periods of this category the is wanted, 
if for some accessory reason there be a tendency for employing 
it, f. i. in suppositions of a general bearing (343 e), as Yarah. 


Yog. 1, 4 !3TTt%yq-37qF7 ^sr us? qrvr v.jtwt (if but one [of the 
aforesaid conditions for the success of a prince] be deficient, the 
whole perishes). 

2 11 category. Mhbh. 3, 297, 98 Savitri prays qrr q-sfqr FFTOW qrfr 
aw jw vfyi ssmssTgr-VTcrTr qq qrrqrcj STcfft (if I have done penance, 
bestowed gifts and poured out libations — [and so I have] — this 
night may be propitious —), Mrech. Ill, p, 121 q-f^ rqgr^UTWq CPIT- 


qf sqj q crrq:i%fqyrqr ^sfpjq ^qfprqfq yfhqq (if thou hast loved till 
now my fortune only, why, destructive Pate, hast thou now without 
mercy profaned my virtuous name?). 

3 d category. Mrcch III, p. 113 ^tq =qifq q q^yfiwp STtgvqqq 
[sc. ^q-q] (nor would they bear the light being brought near 


to them, if they only feigned to sleep), R. 2, 67, 36 qq Tgrj; 
qrrq qiTtqq fqrqqifraT %q &qqqm 3 vm[qt (darkness as it 

were would be on earth, and nothing would be discernible, if no 
king were in the world, to discriminate between good and evil), 
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Kumaras. 6, 61 cfi&aT aV U QWTR srrihTfr dlwjr i (I know nothing, 
I could do for you; if there should be, all is granted). Other 
instances of fer? see 343 d), instances of conditional 347. 

490 . Sometimes the protasis is implied in a participle(362,5°). 

Pane. I, 32 frcrer^rrs^fuT a ia%fr: (the fire may be pass- 

ed when hidden in the wood, not, when blazing). — Likewise in an 
adjective which does duty as a participle. Mhbh. 1, 8, 221 fdftitscr. jg f jt 
cTTcfr =a^ir (if I had a child by you, I should walk the 

highest path of duty). Or the protasis may be an absolute loca¬ 
tive. Pane. II, 198 it is said of a friend that he is artn iur qfp- 
37Tn*T^ »a shelter, if danger have appeared.” 

Chapt. VI. The direct construction; ^TirT. 

491 . A special kind of subordination is the so called in- 
direct construction, representing words uttered or re- 

9 t™n’ flections made by another, not in the shape they ori¬ 
ginally did bear, but transformed according to the spea¬ 
ker’s point of view. This mode of quoting speech or 
thought of another, although it is not wholly unknown 
in Sanskrit, is not idiomatic. As a rule the Sanskrit 
speaker avails himself of the direct construction, that 
is, he does not change the outward form of the words 
and ideas quoted, hut he reproduces them unaltered, 
just as they came from the mouth or arose in the 
mind of their authors. Instead of saying, as we do, 
you have said you would come, one says rather in this 
way I will come , so you have said 

It is but one idiom, the accusative with ■participle, that can 
be set apart for the indirect construction, see 374. As to the subor¬ 
dinate sentences, introduced by uh, uwr, au or jjrT: = »that,” m?; — 
»if” (481), in a great many cases here will be no formal diffe- 
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^fir- 


493. 


rence whatever between the direct and the indirect construction, 
owing among others to the faculty of expressing the predicate 
by a noun; where there may be such a difference, the direct 
construction is, as a rule, employed, cp. 494. 

The direct construction is characterized by the par- 

rv 

tide ^ TrT generally added to the words or the thought 
quoted: (you have said you would 

come), R - rjf ^Rlr^^rftTrT RHMlrl (he thinks nobody 


sees him). 

jtFT is properly a demonstrative adverb, meaning »thus, so, in 
this manner” 1 ) and for this reason a synonym to ^oPT- Rgv. 
10, 119, 1 du aT3ttu-qdt!TTiT33ru^TTfufh(so indeed, so is my thought, 
that I may obtain kine and horses); Eatn. Ill, p. 70 the parting 
sun taking his leave from the white lotus is represented by the 
simile of a lover, who goes away from his beloved, to come back 
the next morning uidf sfer rm urn to Henri ErirmtwtaTi 

ufnwH'wufeTTEr cFrytfn (I go, lily- 

face , it is my time, [yet] it is I "who will awake you out of 
sleep, in almost this way the sinking sun comforts the water- 
lily). But as Tffr is almost exclusively employed for quoting one’s 
thought or the utterance thereof s ), it is often not to be rendered 
at all. Moreover we often use the indirect construction. Nala 3, 1 
crfhfHil srai cjT'fjs'i (Nala promised them, he would do so —). 
Sometimes abounds even in Sanskrit, the pleonasm >rUoUj and 
the like being allowed, cp. 498 R. 


In short, the direct construction with is not 
only necessary, when quoting one’s words spoken or 


1) Lat. ita is both formally and as to its meaning the same word as jjiu. 

2) I recollect but one instance of ;^{?r;z:»so, thus,” used as a pure 

demonstrative, viz. Pane. 327 cTT^pf-sfu tTfSTH qvrr uy I Pi frf (the monkey 
stood, just as you do). Note also the employment of vrfh at the close 
of literary compositions, f. i. 'alTiprT^T (here ends the first 

act ot the f)akuntala), just as WX is used in the beginning. 
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Em- written, but it is also idiomatic to express by it tbe 
m°nt object of knowing, thinking, believing, reflecting, doubt-. 
°f^f?r. i n g ; rejoicing, wondering and tbe like, to expound the 
fact which acts as a cause or motive, to signify the 
object of purpose and wish, etc. 

Examples of the direct construction with Tfq: a.) when 
quoting words spoken or otherwise uttered. Malat. I, p. 11 ^rfewsr- 
§frf%rETT Hfft mysr lf?T (A. had told me, M. was gone to 

the grove of Kama); Dag. 68 =sr|q-FEESMTakq^ara- 

y>dfiyfb5OTcrt sRWliHirt'rewr (as I heard from 
some people conversing, there was in the country of Anga —); 
Mudr. I, p. 37 q =srmT3f?it (he must not he in¬ 

formed that it is Canakya who has it written by him); Mrcch. 
VIII, p. 242 yqrtfsr nmnjcrfufu uspw sufit- 

b. ) when expressive of the contents of one’s thought. Mhbh.l, 74, 
29 qqjq <ttw mfsrr u 5Tt%ii:f=r qrfqfrT (after doing some evil one thinks, 
nobody knows me as such), Pane. 8 Sorrfu^Trifsui fraTSTcjTt^^TrfiT^ 

*1tt mar aijm (master, that [bull] Samjivaka 

has died; now, as we thought the merchant liked him, we have 
consumed his body by fire), Hit. 24 tf-ivri| =sr qua iTpKrUTtqTcft UTacfTT: 
iff Tfg c TT ^ ua: fuf^TtoiT rph anUTfsTT: (after this, all 

the birds, understanding that it was Jaradgava himself who had 
devoured their young ones, killed the vulture by joint exertion), 
Cak. V jjs: qnq^qOT stT frsut (I am at a loss whether 

I am perhaps astray, or that she lies), Pane. I, 222 drtfh WRTT 
q^TTT^ f%mT tra cr^yfu ufTfem^:i 5 WT tpr qTcsjflr su u afb, Hagan. 
V, p. 80 grajpERifr mu ifh [qf] mtat ufyuraurnuf :• 

c. ) when setting forth the motives of emotions (rejoicing, Pon¬ 
dering and the like) and of judgments ( approbation , disapproval), 
the contents of a bargain, a convention etc., in short, in all such cases 
as also admit of being expressed by a clause introduced by qn- 
Hit. 11 q yqsn^F 'isuflh ct,i[uw (that he reads the law-books, is 
not the cause), Pane. V, 26 u ya anp: %iurq uariffu faray 
j^r (it is singular, that the very same man [having lost his wealth] 
should forthwith become a stranger), fjak. I rBprai-cttUdj: UTSaH sr^rfirr 
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artrr ^ 3 : Fmt Fremuirfb cFTWTU (how is it, that, Kanva observing 
a holy life for ever, your friend should be his daughter?), Hit. 
10 ofxxqt musr wtsttHtt (that the tiger eats the man is 

slanderous gossip), Da§. 116 frrwrt. ^ft: ^mtsirjTErat: ^stsrrFrr: ngur 

3; %p TFFrr ac%TT 5TjfFT (the two [queens] made this bargain, that if 
one of them should become mother to a son, and the other to a 
daughter, they would make their children marry each other). 

d. ) when signifying a purpose or a wish. Here it is clear, the 
reflections quoted are put in the imperative, the future, the op¬ 
tative (R?t§). Nala 26, 6 tpr; uhuftt 3Fr(u% b fufibFTT uf?r. (I am decided 
to take up the game again), Pane. 301 gir FT? mvmut 3? yrnfouFUcff 

fusin': (we have made up our minds to go to a country 
where we have the chance of getting either money or death); — 
Pat. I, p. 76 cFrraffbr =r fwiFcT i =3 (what is to be done 

does not succeed, yet it is wished to be done). 

e. ) as to jf?r, when expressive of motive or cause, see 497. 

494 . As it appears from the instances quoted, the direct 

construction may precede the chief predicate as well as 
follow it. In the latter case, the relative conjunctions 
m or ER?T, like our „thatmay introduce it , but 
its direct character remains unchanged by them. For 
this reason even when using <TrT or may be 

retained ’). Pane. 159 ht uwl FTFtmsr n?orr uha ust A if p i 
nsni^TcF. ffferr ufim a Fat srm fiot ftfuft r^svRTFqdtua^T 'ifeura'viT 
^rTT (the friend went to him and hastily said to him: »Candra- 
vati has sent me to you and tells you, Kama has almost made 
her die with love by causing her to see you”), ibid. 102 ft 33; i f r,7 ?Tt 
iTFift anpTTFrrm rCTur fifWFjnr (tell him, he must appoint some other 
of his servants, instead of me, to be his carrier); — Mudr. VII, 
p. 229 fsrfirrTiTa FH7T spy WlFRFrrr f* HrcUlvi UrTfgf&FTT; (it is cer¬ 
tainly known [to you] that I stayed for some time with Malaya- 


1) Compare the similar employment of Greek Vti with the direct con¬ 
struction. 
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ketu), Mrech. II, p. 82 mfer =sr nil feram mr fmrnm- 

sfrtot fastsyre mrri^t prax vy fd r Rd tfr r - 

Eem. 1. Occasionally also rjrr or jjtt: are used for this purpose. 
Pane. 266 nfaT ri^-i^ T kin -..- srf^mr qu u^sr i r n TTr u r awcft i fanith 

USrfTT ^fTrTfn. 

Rem. 2. In a similar way pin may be added to relative or 
interrogative sentences, depending on some word of saying or know¬ 
ing (411). Qak. i f^r|at i) ^fftr nrsrffgTtnrf (you will 

know how mighty my arm is to protect etc.), Nagan. Y, p. 73 
ferranr^ fequt ^gn^rmfrV u ath- 

495. As a rule, in prose ^[rl is put immediately after the 

direct construction. But sometimes an other arran¬ 
gement is preferred, especially in poets and for me¬ 
trical reasons. So in epic poetry such phrases as jwrara, prVST: 
sometimes precede the words quoted, sometimes they follow after 
them. F. i. R. 1, 47, 8 the line jstft mufeakraramt aRrayu: precedes 
the very words quoted, Dag. 191 the sentence f^fsr sWPT »in 

all regions this was told of me” precedes, the contents of the rumour 
follow. Cp. Kumaras. 4, 27 pfq Irij^sc. cFRr] Sorra pfeu i U|5;: 
ttWT oiOR fefPT) etc, — On the other hand, R. 1, 27, 26 it 
has been said first what was spoken to Rama, then follows who 

said so. Nor is it rare to put pift in the midst of the words 

quoted. Pane. Ill, 160 qy =mq fst ^r«TT tv sr&rqqfh qfyguT = vqq 
rrlnraT asiry »he not moved with anger towards him [while think¬ 
ing]: it is he, who caught my sweetheart.” R. 1, 55, 11 xt 
TT urnr tnwrfu fqq?q rnqfqgr crqqcfrumrT, here the direct 

\ vS C 

construction is utoW ufrar yfBBRUT- 

496. 5^frT, though it is the commonest contrivance for 

I*™' expressing the direct construction, is by no means in- 
of ^> dispensable. Other demonstratives, as STr^W, 

etc. p_ ^ *\ \ 

the pronouns ?P7^T, may likewise serve that 

purpose. Nothing, too, forbids quoting without using 

any demonstrative at all. 
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497. 

3Effi P - 
tical. 
con-] 
st ruc¬ 
tion. 


Examples: a.) of the direct constr. set forth by a demonstra¬ 
tive other but j(h. Pane. 18 srjrnsr srsFr (my master 

speaks thus: »it is long ago since I saw you”), ibid. I, 302 
ff prat a urau grab i sreStedb ^ ratra) fonsmnqfprf^fr:. R. 2,61,1 

grhraaT pput gTrrf UrTfpfJfpUstsrhT, VS. 2-26 contain the very words 

of the queen, vs. 27 ^rrr frr|- frarrcr. rar: u 5TW 

gf Hdra r TTpferij here j^q- and jrrriT point to the words spoken, not jfft. 

Rem. The pleonasm pfitsr etc. is frequent. See Mhbh. 

1, 119, 38, Kathas. 35, 50, M?2,15, etc. etc. 

i.) neither jfpr nor any other demonstrative is used. So very 

often in dialogues rr . dt'CTiy and the like. Is ala 8, 7 rmrj 

rrai: flrTiii rartrfei;Tr:i raH^^rarTT ^ u rTnrfJRTgyr (Damayanti 

informed Nala, that his officers had come to him a second time, but 
he did not care for it), Pane. I, 150 m vyt pmir rm cFFTVvfh 

u fTOTT srari) ftrv uaTT, R. 3, 7, 15 usnraBra wsm: srawrrf|rr pmi 
gT^ iH snpvryvr (that you are etc., has been told by Qarabhanga). 
As to such constructions as oFTRTt it (or v^rfir) ustFi — or — 
nsrPT (I wish you to eat), rr ?tut£mfrr rasrwcnvpr sptvr Hmraff (I do 
not believe, indeed, I do not, he will sacrifice for a r;Mra) etc. 
see K4f. on P. 3, 3, 145, 153 and 157. 


It is of frequent occurrence that the verb of speaking, 
knowing, thinking, deliberating etc. is not expressed, but 
^fFT alone is the exponent of the direct construction. 

In this case, ZTtFT is of great importance for the sense, 
and its translation is various, according to the relation 
which exists between the main action and the contents 
of the direct construction inserted. For instance, if it hap¬ 
pens that some motive is denoted by it, then ^TFT may be 
translated by because, since or by therefore,for this reason. 
Another time the direct construction may be expressive of 
something to be done, then requires being ren¬ 
dered by in order that, sim. Sometimes again this some- 
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what elliptical idiom serves only to enhance the vivid¬ 
ness of the style. 

In full, one says also (lit. „thus doing)” = 

„thus thinking, considering, reflecting.” 

Examples: E. 1, 55,11 

^msrTmrm, here ptJkT = »with, these words he appointed him”. — 
Mreeh. I, p. 38 Carudatta apostrophizes Poverty sy-y r Pi UEFrukr- 
^^Riroi T ("in this way I mourn, Poverty, for thee, who 
hast dwelled with me as a friend”, lit. considering me your friend). — 
Mudr. Ill, p. 126 grtrrsRiFT: spfcr imrrfh zri & f ^ ri ^ r ucrfh u: 

cpr?rr: i itj;: fetro iisnrr (the dissension you have plotted, thinking you 
would easily vanquish Candragupta, if his faith in Canakya should 
be shaken). Mhbh. 1, 153, 42 rprifrrrT s r -rf r l-f fawsh ' J U ^ r s r g rnur srsr ; 

HTHUTT U uarf^iH (again, the strong Bhima shook him [but in 
such a way], that no noise might awake his brothers who slept 
quietly), E. 3, 10, 3 mut iittfsitT (the warriors carry 

their bows in order to rescue the distressed), E. 2, 52, 28 q gr^qggrt- 
mfk 5TWirr ^ strata i vvkvnrregrrmfu spt arHiTuiifvr stt (neither 
I nor Laxmana mourns for our having been expulsed from Ayo- 
dhya or for having to dwell in the forest), Mrcch. I, p. 19 
^Ul l' yffiry i yri ar: nfqj^JT ?fT (guests shun my dwelling, because wealth 
has vanished from it), Pat. I, p. 99 q f| f.rwuTT: rRTtffT mre u ) mfy??r- 
OWT ^ g- tpiT: m#f?t VsrT (we do not abstain from cooking, 

considering there are beggars, nor do we abstain from sowing, 
considering there are antelopes), Utt. I, p. 2 irjtfsran'-smtfff 
(as I am a stranger to this country, I question [you]), M&lav. I, 
p. 3 T num i r^J =r mv mr y mfv yrrar ^feramj^(not every old poem 
is to be approved only for its age, nor is new poetry to be blamed 
only because it is new); — Oak. II gvrf g q-n r ’sqm: ^TrT prat 

feirTT yiidws v CRTWT irar (when she had gone some steps, she stopped 
on a sudden feigning her foot was hurt by a blade of grass), 
Kathas. 62, 49 qtir it ra mra fraT<' svh (a quarrel arose be¬ 
tween them on account of the nest, lit. »[both of them saying] the nest 
is mine, not yours”), and compare the altercation, which is found 

35 
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in the opening stanza of the Mudraraxasa, and is intended to 
display the cunning of Qiva: 

ipm zm fern nr grfSrafrsrr fei? 3 

qurcmuiwitirirul^ mrtNWT FT TSfrJTFT F[rTT• 

^rrff tj^Tirr ejwrag fern * nwraf 4|< 0 r i* 

^cjn PTiww^tfjfFr grnijrf iR^ ttst: 

the last pada signifies: »may the craft of the Lord protect you, 

[who] desirous of concealing Ganga from Devi, his wife, [acted] thus,” 
how he acted is set forth in pada 1—3, containing the questions 
of Um4 and the answers of Qiva. 

Rem. 1. Among the most common applications of this freer con¬ 
struction, note rrqfq to express consent, lit. » [saying] yes,”%f£[fq»why ?” 
lit. »[asking] what?” — Comments and glosses are marked by jjfq 
(VffT tnoPT) JTFT UToT: etc.), quotations by Tfq with the name of the 
author or his work. Objections, which may be made, are repre¬ 
sented by ^f?T — in full —, f. i. Say. on Ait. Br. 

1, 20, 3 :rrfiras£sn ; ai75f SRqfufFT (now, as one might ask 

why it [the navel] is denoted by. the word ndbhi, etc.) And so on. 

Rem. 2. is also used when imitating sounds, as <*, [) Prf . C P- PA, 
Nala 2, 4 ;r rra? rr f^sTT StH’ fT ffrT 

Rem. 3, Panini teaches: The 2 d person sing, of the impera- P g 3 g 4, 
tive put twice with may be added to the narrative tense of 
the same verb, in order to denote the action being done with 
intensity or repeatedly cjprlff ^wriftera' ^Tfqi~wrrf| qptftrTfo c-pm- 
Likewise this singular number of the imper. repeated may express 
the performing of several actions at the same time. Kaj. exem¬ 
plifies it by this instance htwitt iJoVTHT WWfdmmTOTUoT Fsmrreri 

FjcUrTEvni nauru, to represent the hurry and bustle of people occu¬ 
pied in the kitchen. Instead of the same verb put twice , also syno¬ 
nyms may be used. Qigup. 1, 51 n faareF-T trPrft? rRyf jtotot ^rf?r 

For the rest, it is not the repetition of imperatives alone, that 
serves to bring forward the idea of tumultuary action. In such cases 

as Pane. 62 -uq q f&^ramU-JTCTTrr tTTH^T yTrTfffq ^of TTTTT ST^UcT- 
JT^uafirfH ?TiFriTruf^rTO:, the repeated words qq Tcnr serve the same 
purpose. And so often. 
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498. Since ylt( quotes or pretends to quote speech or 

native thought, the direct construction, which is distinguished 

by it from the main framework of the context, is a 

sentence or a complex of sentences, not a mere complex 

of words. Yet, these sentences are not always given 

in full, they are sometimes elliptical and may even 

consist of one single word. # When a noun, this is of 
* ♦ r 

course a nominative. So f. i. Nala 16 , 8 FIT. 

Trarn# (her she guessed to he the daughter of 
Bhima, lit. she guessed [thinking: „she is] the daughter 
of Bhima”). There is a predilection for using such a no- 
minative with ^TFT, in order to express the predicate of 
the object of verbs of calling , styling , considering, holding for 
and the like (32, c). Nala 2, 20 fsr^uyrxrr j;%rT syravmfh fawn, 
Pane. 1 frer sra: g5TT: srjfti u m Ri (4-fTO f3v-£i fcRTiTPh 

Mhbh. 1, 155, 9 ott efig qf&.uyfb (show mercy to 

me, think I am out of my wits), Prabodh. VI, p. 115 
sripaj grerugug: wsfJiH (it is of punishment you ought to have spoken 
and you ask about her reward), Kumaras. 5, 28 srsTfumirfH mu (they 
call her Apar n a), Pane. 103 efiq- Yfr JvrraT (how can .1 

know him to be evil-minded ?), Mhbh. 1, 34, 3 ewfH.grFsn' <J qw gfl 
dm T v- Jf fstot (— hut considering you as my friend, I will tell it 
you in reply to your question), cp. ibid. 1, 77, 17. 


499. 

Anaco- , 

luthon. terms 


Similarly nominatives with may specify general 
(cp. 493 , c). Pat. I, p. 411 the essential qualities of a 
brahman are thus enumerated rmi my: SMJiyq: fhy? 5 T: 

mnraafer- 

Now, as according to 496 iirl may be wanting here, 
we get also a kind of anaeoluthon, nominatives 
agreeing with oblique cases. Kam. 2, 19 <rrfrrm?mvr cts f Sre r sra - 
irffTJpr. i CTTJjvfr sWcrftfpn here the nom, jnfUTTWm and 

u fb u g''. are the specification of the accus. af rHgP T. Pane. Ill, 220 
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tniir, 

_-V 

sTPT 
etc. in¬ 
serted. 
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=et srtev w ^mrcTT ^ {ott st flrw ^ snisura i^dr-iiun^ fsrfereu 5 m cftsit 
srar:, M. 5,133 qfeg r fisgsrs^rur sfliisr. ^{wr. 1 pfr Uorigffipsr ^ Wrfr 
Pir^i T r T. A similar character is displayed by the nominatives, which 
periphraze a partitive case. One instance has been given in the 
chapter on the genitive (117, 1°), here is another: Mhbh. 13, 22, 14 
=er UrJI tT (pm SfTJTMTfUsUUtfu fKFSI ^ Jv T[ fad T Mdlrj ^ = 
»these two put in a balance, a hundred agvamedhas and Truth, 
I am not sure whether the sacrifices would reach half the weight 
of Truth.” 

Some verbal forms as (I think), sTFF (I know, 

I think), $T|T (1 guess), 4IUMTT (I trust), (look) 

often have no influence at all on the sentence even 
when put in the midst. Likewise such phrases as 

?T RTR v. a. * undoubtedly, no doubt.” 

Kathas. 25, 166 ggr 5TPT %srr *cFT waiojarrf&T fg;sraT (a heavenly 
woman, methinks, spoke to me, when asleep), Eagan. II, p. 35 cKgqirfg 
fsrafj uf u uwr UJWiicRvrarfu <J ®i ft c m i jp [ g rerenT (this [hand] of 
yours, which hardly I think would gather even a flower, how can'it 
serve to put a halter round your neck?), R. 2, 84,18 grgrert o tTf a i rf TUUT 
erf tU fg UT 0- * rust *ke army being well supplied with food, 

will stay [with me] for the night), Qak. YI srj uprsfb g %r T- 

<rju.nfcreit 5 fyq^(even Kama, I believe, draws back his arrow), Kathas. 
26,13 -yfjprj.uut ; jw?tf:tr HowwTchm'iid:lua^wiriia^u'i tojtvst mrrmi-., 
Fane. 48 the wife of the barber cries c n g -i t hd uu Ug l fff iy aPfreJ T: 
to -ufitd.T^gk 

Rem. cp), ?nu and the like not seldom express irony, in which case 
may be applied what is taught by Panini (1, 4, 106 and 8,1, 46) 
about ip) with the 2 d person of the future rpT Hfsyr ittviu 
» now, indeed, you will eat rice,” if the meaning of the speaker is: 
»you think you will, but it cannot be, there is no rice to be eaten. - 1 )” 

1) The explication of P&nini, qwi is used instead of rpru, cannot be 
accepted. The idea »you think falsely” is not purported by rpr> but it 
is implied by the ironical form of utterance. In sentences of the kind rp) 
has almost got the character of a particle. 
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3^5;% 192; — etc. 200. 

with abl. and gen. 97, 3°; 
126 c.). 

Sara 43 R.; 199. 

OT 189. 

188. 

how construed 151. 
.iMsilolIr) 45. 

3 ' O^qfri with abl. 96. 

3tTfj 171. 

3uf^wm_172. 

5 1 : ^rT with gen. 120 R. 2. 

STOT 201 . 

3Wrt: 186. 

OTJT 174. 

0 » 

ZZrt, 183. 

p^FF jione” and »a” 281, 285; — 


in disjunctive sentences 285, 
440; — ^cif rTTStfT 459. 

^HnH\ and i^KrTJT 284. 

150. 

when adv. 279, 4°. 

^.i T .j^ etc. 261, 274. 

^of 598; — subjoined to 277; 

With =5T, rp?TT, ^fb 427. 

270—272; 279, 1°. 
used almost as a particle 418. 

cff interrog. pronoun 280,281,408; 
— when indefin. 281; — part 
of compound 408 R.; — nrts?TiT 
409, 4°; — efitcer: and ftp cnrf- 
sUW 75. For the rest see f^m-. 
cfflw 412, 415 R. 

•s t 

cRrr^ and TOrq 280 with R. 1. 

~FdH 291; 292, 5° 
nvfHtra- 292, 5°. 

and 288, 4° with R. 

3 and 5. 

55 ^ 410 . 

how construed 47; 81, c; 
132, 2°. 

5i«n. cjrr — 2 R. 

(verb) general verb for peri- 
phrazing 310, 312; — facti- 
tives made with it 308, 309; — 
with gen. 151, with loc. 154 
R.; 145. 

in periphrastic perfects 
333. 

cfriT^fa 49 N. 

Karmadharaya. 211. 

59 R. 2; 216 III c.). 
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229, 5°. 

c E ynf FT (verb) with dat. 85; 88 ; 
259 E. 

3FT5FT and grfijjTT with their deriva¬ 
tives 281; — in disjunctions 
285, 440; —tr: ch ' far l etc. 287; 
— cufaf T »no, none” etc. 282, 
288 E. 5.~ 

cfren^4l6. 

°qrw. Infinitive compound with — 
585. 

cft T* T ^599; 442, 1°. 

cFrfnT 195, 194; — jjq chi^uM 
etc. 467 E 

— fqi etc. 75, fgj HcJM-r 
etc. 150; — fer with gerund 
379, with inf. 584 E. 1; — 
0^596; — f^j 0 408 R.; — | 
fevfalH ' »why” 408. 
f^xr particle of interrogation 
412-415. 

f^i 3 ^r: "how much 
more (less)” 442, 4°. 
fq; =3 »and” 437. 
fSfcfj >)but ” 44 1; 44 2, 2°. 

291; 292, 3°. 

% 5 T 595, 596; 442, l°- 

°SRfe 220 E. 2. 

5 IH: 408; 410; — — »how much 
more (less)’’ 442, 4°; — 

288, 2° with E- 3. 

ehcjjivi (verb) how construed 83, 4° 
with E.; 152, 8 °. 

cttVW with gen. and loc. 124 N.; 
142. 

etc. 77, 104. 


! qrqq with instr. 76, 355. 
qpr when a prepos. 193, 84. 
Krtyas 557; how construed 66 E. 
with loc. 1 48. 

cFy^; 399; 442, 1°; — q.... qfcRFp^ 

442 E.; — q .qfi- fr 

etc. 442, 5°; — rr SKortFPT- ■ • •. 
oraH^480 E. 1. 

^t.sfq etc. see mfigtr. 
srrfr 294. 
wrtihc 124, 1°. 

M ? 4 , 5° R- 2. 

W'MTH (verb) how construed 83, 4° 
with E.; 152, 8°. 
cjT 408; — cjt g.„. 5 ft ^ 410 E. 
5 :{%rT 288, 1° with E. 5. 

Tffunvjr, 99. 

(verb) how construed 82; 127, 
5°; 131. 

f%qfH (verb) transit. 45; — with 
dat. and loc. 79, 154 and 
154*. 

Tspyt 595, 596; 442, 1°; — with 
gerund 579 N. 

WT see spsr. 

(verb) with acc. 59, 236; its 
passive 41; — with dat. 79, 
80; — with locat. 154. 
rirT =: being, (he) is 3 ; — in, 
on etc. 197. 

°ntrr 502. 

jTjjriH and compounds with loc. »to 
seize by” 159 d.) 


26 
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Ip^TrcTT 202. 

g- 422, 457; — with adversative 
force 441, esp. 6.); 442, 5°. 
g-.... g etc. 458, with R. 2. 

^la (verb) with aec. 42; — ex¬ 
pressive of continuous action 
578 R. 5. 

few with aa or afr 481. 

ferric 46 R., cp. Introd. p. VI. 

fepr 292, 2°; — fferrr, fe(trr 99; 

128 . 

%a^ 484, 485; 488, 489; — a ga 
485; — at ga 485; — ^fg 
497 R. 1. 

175 R. 

sr19R.; - °ipt 215 b.). 

gniH (verb) with two ace. 46. 

Wr 229, 4°. 

sTTrT 399 R.; — 545 c.) 5°; — a am 
"fer 402. 

an na (verb); its medial voice with 
gen. 121 R.; — aw (methinks) 
500. 

ama (verb) how construed 100,1°; 
156. 

anfer (verb) with abl. 97 R. 

visa 

°g- Participles in — 560; — when 
expressive of the present 561, 
578 R. 1 ; — when doing duty 
as finite verbs 9, 328, 557. 

Ht 192. 

aa adverb 279, 4°; — — »there¬ 
fore” 444, 445; — correlative 


to oh 463, to af^ and gg 484. 
aa: »then, further” 437, 459; — — 
»therefore” 444; — in the apo- 
dosis of a conditional sentence 
484. 

rRWSn^260. 

Tatpurusha 210 foil, 
am 395; 497 R. 1 ; — when co¬ 
pulative 427; — a?mr. urn 

470 R.1. 
aaift 446. 

gga 474; — in the apodosis of a 
condit. sentence 484. 
affcr 262 R. 2. 
rKTwr 452. 
pwta 519 R. 2. 

Vfro and “ggra 249. 
afif temporal 288, 3°; — conclu¬ 
sive 444; — in the apodosis of 
a condit. sent. 484. 
aw 192. 

°rfc W T. Participles in — 358, 357; 

— when doing duty as finite 
verbs 9, 528, 536, 337. 

°a: 93, 103, 104, 108; — prono¬ 
minal adverbs in °g ; 289. 
awtg_conclusive 444. 

°frr. Abstracts in — 235—239. 
°rTTrT. Imperative in — 551 R. 
giaa^99; — in enumerations 459; 

— = Greek (iiv , 442, 1°; — a 
awa-. • • • uraa 480 R. 1. 

faj: 160. 

jj 429, 441; — fa; a s e e fea; — 
af a s e e Ufa; — uf^.... a 
484 R. 2. 
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dat. instead, of ppg' gen. 

86 d.) 

ppm \ 74 , 8 ° B. 
rfcPZT 61 . 

•o 

FnsjrfH' (verb) how construed 123 . 
°i=r. Nouns in — 52 , 359 . 

PTOrfa (verb) with instr., gen., loo. 
123 , 156 . 

° 3 T. Pronominal adverbs in — 
289 . 

°FoT. Abstracts in — 235 — 239 . 
°jtt- Pronominal adverbs in — 288 . 
3 vT 142 . 

sfsTOTH:, rti % rrr . 7 etc. 98 B. 1 ; 
125 . 

g;n ? prf v T with two acc. 46 . 

^PTTFT with its compounds and sy¬ 
nonyms, how construed 81 , 
131 , 145 ; — employed for 
periphrazing verbs 310 B. 
syrrfFi: see yp. 

3 TI 7 with gen. or ace. 120 b.) 
gj i a -ffr how construed 51 , 81 3 .) 
° 57 . Pronominal adverbs in— 288 . 
gjff l BT with gen. or loc. 111 B. 
fpfWJTT 416 . 

pterin how construed 42 B. 3 ; 74 , 
9 °; 122 . 

J 5 TU and 129 B. 2 . 
sp 211 , 223 . 

77 . 

-O' • 

with two acc. 46 ; — sro 

•o ^ o 

instead of 319 B. 1 . 

Wh ?F3? U 98 witb R: 1 


and 2o^f.i.%^^292, 
2°; — fjTPT »by far" 104- B. 
°£sr 229, 5°. 

°^T 192. 

83, 4° with B. 

Dvandva 205—208. 

i l (Icom 202. 

196. 

Dvigu 299. 

ferk with gen. 124, 4° B.; — at 
the end of compounds 58 B, 

tfr, syrrirT 310 B. 

yT"prfpr with dat. 85, 2°. 

yTorfrl 42. 

Rrai 416, 417 with B. 1. 

7 negative 401, 402, 405 B. 2; 
525; — put twice 406; —put 
once though belonging to two 
connected sentences 407; — in 
compounds 405 B ; — in inter¬ 
rogations 415; — with inde¬ 
finites 282, 288 B. 3; — Avith 
connectives 447, 448; — 7 
%pt see %pt. 

7 ; rT, 7 ^ after comparatives 
= »than” 250: 

ppr 396, 415; — 325. 

Tr^fpr 42; 74, 5°. 

Trrfpr how construed 42; 81, 2°; — 
pfjqpf instead of pfpih 319 B. 1. 

PUT: 83, 3°. 

7*Ttcf>frffT 42, 9°. 

7 Prf^ with two acc. 40 B.; -41 B. 
°fH (verb) 120 d.), 121. 
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182 R. 2. 

^ttit acc. 55; — particle 596; 409, 
5°; 412 R. 

188. 
fqcfOTT 186. 

Pm 266, 267. 
pR[yTfpr 134 and 134*. 
ftrpl=r serves to periphraze 87, 193, 
194. 

PWrW^39o. 

Piiii*, PraTaqfFT 90, 146 b.) 

-O 

frfpr with. loc. 148. 

PrPaqn and mfa-iniT 97 E., 126 R. 
fqgHiT with abl. 96 d.). 

Pld^fd with dat. or gen. 81 ; 
132, 2°. 

Pioiv i -jff t 134 and 134 *•. 
fq: 223*. 

7T part, of interrogation 409, 5°; 
412 R.; 414, 1° and 3°; — 

7j . ^ 414, 2°; 415: — rr 

when expletive 397; — with 
present 325. 

;grJT.595, 396. 

555 R. 1, 402 R, 2. 
qf402 R. 1, 447; — nt ^485. 
RivtrpT 134 and 134*. 

3TT?0' 389 R. 1. 

tlrtP f with loc. 134 and 134*; — 
qi^i — 139 <?.). 
vmk 74, 9° R. 

and qjpy fcr 283, 3°. 

173. 

qpr prepos. 173; — limitative 399; 
442, 1°; qfir qpr_ 484 R. 2; ar 


qpr 442, 3° and 480 R. 1 ; — 
adversative 421, 441; cr|- f=r and 
qr f#r ft 441; 442, 2°j*.,.. 
qpp442 R. 
qpT°251,2°. 
q(qprr 1-96. 

q^cT^with instrum. 75 R. 2. 
qp and qpHT rT 160; 173. 
qpqpr 269. 

Parasmaipada 514; 518. 
qip 158. 
qf^t 70 R, 2. 
qfpq: 186. 

202 . 
qipffcrFr 105. 
qprt 173 . 

qfhsqpor °ir 177 R. 

qqiq with dat. or gen. 85 with R. 

rram_175. 

qrjq (look) 500. 

qr, qiffr with abl. 97; — q)fT act. 

and pass. 224 N. 2. 
qr, fqsif?T 136, 1°. 
qj^ »a fourth” 301. 
qi ('tifn 386. 
qxssr 188, 189. 

“qrsr 220 R. 2; 229, 6° N. 
qvr: advers. 441 with R. 1. 

Jn: 176, 177. 

Jp 176, 177. 

qpqOT 201. 

q(tfnrT.176, 177; cp. 98 N. 

qpqp229, 2°. 

qp prepos. 161; 395; — adverb 
324 R. 1; 327 R.; — conjunc¬ 
tion 477 R., 524 R. 1. 
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TOirrfFr or crmfri 42 R. 2. 

vS v»> 

qjjrin and out 74, 6°; 123. 
do? with abl. 103; — °to 229, 2° 
and 3°. 

(jgrj^prepos 178. 

with two acc. 46. 

.182 R. 2. 

«5’S r rT: 177 R. 

173 R.; 177 R.; — °trg 192. 
d° 309 *. 

OsTT 19 R. 

qt nuf H how construed 42; 81, 2°; 

132, 9°. 
dirt 179, 180. 

Mfriceco 129. 

t i fri-i i M i fri with gen. dat. loe. of the 
person 81 c.); 132, 6°; 143; — 
with dat. of the purpose 90. 
crnTi-T witb gen. or loc. 111 R. 
dfrmyiH with abl. 97. 

TOTS; 173 R. 

TOTcPT 177. 

TOTFT 442, 2° and 5°. 
to*t 246; — ddd crran 459. 

TOFTtH with dat. 85; — with gen. 

118; — with inf. 584, 586. 

CUT with dat. 85; — with gen. 112; 

— with inf. 584. 
trwfFT 170; — cwfPf 229, 1°. 
JWWd' 96 E. 2. 

see g^jirr. 
crai-rFT^ see fdijj. 

TOHFf with dat. 90; — with inf. 584. 
er fa gri H 134 and 15 4 * 
to^, TOT^fff, tots; 131. 
rrf^rT 142 R. 2. 


m 

TOFT HI R. 

TTTcFf 178. 

°tot 229, 5°. 
toitjt 77. 
qnmfFT 46. 

fer with gen. 82, 129; — with 
loeat. 148; — in compounds 
224 N. 2 

SIFT 416 

sraTfff and its compounds, with loc. 
159 a): — swifFr a means for 

rl 

periphrase 510 R. 
smnH^and 195.. 
sri%: 181. 
snj° 251, 2°. 

Bahuvrthi 222—226; 564 R. 

1 ; - 68 . 

srTCJ^595. 

cRjTfFT with dat. and loc. 89 ; 
146. 

sta l l ? ) with two accus. 46; — with 
dat. gen. loc. etc. of the person 
addressed 81 c.); 132, 4°; 145; 
179 6. 

sfrT with two nomin 55. 

e-~ 

HKT and xifiK with loc. 148. 

UsHh with acc. 42 R. 2. 
ntnfH see aar- 
«£?t2R. 
vw see iff. , 

Horin — »to be” and »to become” 
5; 310—512; — employed as 
a means for making periphrastic 
tenses 377, 378, (sura) 355; — 
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ijclrT 511 N; — inchoatives in 
308, 509. 

Horfkr 262 E. 1. 

Harr expressive of the 2 d person 

259, 260. 

HTTT 501. 

°msr- Abstracts in — 255 — 239. 
firan with two acc 46; — with 
abl. 95, 5°. 

■ftiq- with abl. 105; 283 E. 1. 
vtT, {sr^fn with abl. or gen. 97, 5°; 
126 c.). 

vedic constr. 74, 9° E. - 
°Hrf 214; cp. inchoatives in Ucif^. 

«s ' 

jprfH with acc. 42. 

jrarfir with abl. 95, 2°; 96, 62. 

itPh SFT;rHEf with dat. and loc. 89; 
146. 

qV[Tf?T 46 E. 

qOTriT, ijwr 190, 191, cp. 116 E. 2, 

UWJcpr 201. , 

167. 

°rpT:- Infin. -)- 385. 

214. 

rpuj)- with two nomin. 55; — with 
dat. or acc. 88 E. 5; — rpu 
smethinks” 500 with E. — For 
the rest see Hinsra'frr 
instead of qq- 86 d.). 
rrr negative 405; with and fut. 
553 E. 4; — with imperative 
and aorist 555—554 ; — with 
imperfect 555 E. 5 ; — qr sq 
with aorist 355. 

°*JT=r 229, 4°. 


° *i t Pi^ 2 14. 

JTTnrrr 196. 
fqvq 269. 
ftferf 60, 
feralTT 60. 

IT3TT 202. 

gmnr, gfe 196. 

q~rrq 96, 62; — jtsft reflex. 519 

O 'O 

E. 1. 

nwrrfH 46 E. 

jgqq, “rrfk, °nw 99; 128. 

°ij<7T 194. 
jjtoh 127, 5°. 

q the relative pronoun 286; — its 
employment 456, 457,459, and 
of the whole relative system 
451—454; — q with causal, 
final, consecutive force 458; — 
n after fpi, mpT etc. 458 E.; 
460 E. 5;466;480 E. 2. 
q put twice 287 a.); — q: cqfigrT_ 
etc. 287 b.), 288 E. 1; —" 
q: q 287 c.); 288E. 4;458N. 
qqfq 45 E.; 119 E.; — its medial 
5 1 8 3.). 

qq particle 462—466; — almost 

— qp; 466 E. 

TjFfH with dat. 89; — with loc. 

1 46 a.); — with inf. 586. 

UrT: causal 467 (cp. 445); used as 
qq 464 and 465 E. 
iJrgrUU(593 ; 459, 1°. 
qqr part, of comparison 450, 470; 

— »as if” 470 E. 5; —final 
and consecutive 471; — causal 
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475; — gar paraphrazes the 

the object 472; — jpgr.ga 

470 R. 2. 
grn 0 219. 

YatMsamkhyam 255. 
gp 474. 

gf^ 481,482,484—486, 488,489. 
g^g »as far as” 470 E. 4. 
trwfT causal part. 467, cp. 443. 
gr, grin »to go” with acc. 59; 236; 

— with dat. 79, 80. 

grain tow construed 46; 95, 5°; 
126 a.). 

mpr 460, esp. E. 2. 
gran prepos. with acc. and abl. 54 
E. 2; 169; —particle 475'— 
480; — with present 524 E. 1. 
g ra n -)- a — priusquam 477; 
a- or rr arafajj. • • • • ararf 
480 R.l. 

W 5 219. 
aidr it 480*. 

gtsm relat, pronoun 460, esp. E. 

2 ; — its neuter gram 460 R. 1. 
gar »apt, fit, proper” 129; 146; 82; 

— with infin. 589; — — ^ador¬ 
ned with, with” 58, 198 

gg with instr. 60; — g*gg »it is 
fit, proper” 129. 
g t g a i g with instr. 60-E. 1. 
gyrfrr 42 E. 1. 

gg relative partiele 468, 469; — rz 
ga^465 E. 
a l ma , gtrm 196. 
dirg 129. 


with abl. 97. 

—gfg with loc. 159 b.) 

°pr 220 R. 1 and 2. 
pgr with instrum. 74, 5° R. 2; — 
with loc. 148. 
pin 150. 

^ ■f | r f = »without” 62, 198. 
pyrin 85. 

pr with dat. or gen. 81,2°;152, 7°. 

^42. 

pr 46 R. 

V 220 R. 2; 229, 6°. 

=*g g? 55. 

^ 419. 

am 294. 

grain with loc. 159. 

Lat or present tense 521; 525— 
527; 342; 544; 556; 468, 
471, 476, 489 l 9t cat. 

Laii or imperfect 521; 528—550. 
Lit or perfect 521; 528—535. 

Lit! = optative or potential 521; 
342—545; — &§ishi lin or pre- 
cative 546. 

Lttt or periphrastic future 521; 

340—541 *; 544**. 

Lufi or aorist 521; 328; 554—555. 
anr, ^jsxrfn 45. 

^ngfn 89. 

Lrt or fgture in °grfn 521; 540— 
541 **; 542; 544; 550 R.; 489 
1 st cat. 

Lrn or conditional 542; 547. 

Let or conjunctive 542; 555. 
grig? 19 E. 
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Lot or imperative 542; 344; 348 
—553; 355; — its 2 d person 
of the sing, repeated 497 R. 5. 

ora with two acc. or with dat., gen., 
"crfnr 46; 81, c.); 127, 1°; 1795.) 
5IWT, — 196. 

with abl. 96 R. I. 

“ag; 241, 

SR see srf. 

arpr with abl. 105; — with :t, a a 
etc. 250; — withinfln. 589 R. 2. 
srprfn see ^trfYirr. 
a&r 202, 2°. 
dsiRrcd 202. 

HHH »to be” 3, 310; 567; — with 
partic. of the present 578; — 
with gerund 381; — with locat. 
158. 

srerfFr 42; 74, 3°. 
sntrTH) hsr 195. 
gain with locat. 157. 
ot^fn 310 R. 

stt disjunctive 428, 440; — in in¬ 
terrogations 409, 3°; 412 R.; 
414, 1°—5°;~— srr.... srr 414, 
2°; 428; — a HT, ht H HT 4 1 4 
R.; — stt srfii arc 428 R., 440. 
src — a 397 R. 1. 

°aT{R 292 R. 2. 
d Ty trfa with abl. 97. 
oTTST 397 R. 3. 

jar° Compounds with — 225 *; — 
construed with instrum, or abl. 
62, 96. 

with locat. 145. 


forcrc 198 R.; 225* R. 
f&n^oRT, 430 E. 5. 

f§r^ its construction with gen. 121; 
— its perf. gjr 531, 532; — 
its caus. see ar ^Tr fn - 
fanrc »to be” 5; 367. 

°f§rfy 229, 10°. 
f§RT 182. 
fgrfnvr 129. 
f&Wsrfnr 45. 
f§RW 129. 
f§ra:s> 62 . 

fsRHUH, farcfsKrfvr 62; 96. 
fgqjWR 59; 148; I 79 5..). 
farantr 243. 

farciMM, fafw etc. 105, 3°; 62; 
141. 

°{5rm 229, 8° and 9°. 
fsr3RT 139 c.) and 148. 
faresr 280 R. 1. 

fassmTin and Q u a r a how construed 
151; 159 c.); 148. 
f jti u 192 R. 
fgaar 186 R. 2. 
fa^iy 202. 
gTrf 198 R.; 225*. 

Yips4 252. 

c^u r tfd with two accus. 46; —• with 
abl. 95, 5 & ; — with dat or loc. 
90, 14*6 50 

sfcrjrfvr and its compounds, how con¬ 
strued 47, 51; 81 c.); 132, 2°. 
I 397 R. 1. 

stf 58, 59; 148; 179 5.) 
aifrc 0 318 R. 5- 
arrfjrfrc see ga. 
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srafn 39, 256. 

Sjg? with dat., loc., inf. 90; 146 c.); 
584; — srggg and srefa with 
infin. 587, 588. 

ST?fr 85 R.; — errs? and srj%g 
587 R. with N. 
with abl. 97; — 513 ; (it seems, 
methinks) 500. 

siqfg 7 4, 2° and 9°; — 85, 5°. 
5155^597 R. 5. 

° 5 l: 242. 

STFcPT 2 R.; 416. 
fSratT 142. 

STSgWT 86 e.); 126 b .) 

Mr 42; 74 R. 1. 
stst, srpjrrin 86 c.); 152 R. 
fig, with ace. 40; — with 
loo. 159 c.) 

35 , srnflfn with acc., gen., abl. 95, 
4°; 126 b.y, — with gen. of the 
partic 126 N; — ^nsrain 51. 
s^nsm 74, 3°; 83, 5°. 
f^fsr with compounds and deriva¬ 
tives 139 c.) 

g demonstr. pronoun 271; — its 
employment 275—278; 279, 
1 0 and 2 °; — its relations to g 
286 and cp. 451, 455; — g 
the general pronoun 12 , 276; 

— g g 276 R.; — g a means 
for connecting sentences 455; 

— g with conclusive force 445. 
g° 58; 60; 185. 

y'ofrirl 310. 


gsra-;. ggnr.... 500. 
ggtraj 188, 189. 

gar with gen. 124, 2°; — with loc. 

see ggrg. 
t-nsTW 201. 

HITfT 58. 

or gfgg 159. 
g'aTrT, JFTsTTem 310. 
g?rr (verb) 60 R. 2; — 259 R. 
gww 395; -442, 1° 
gpj with instrum, or gen. 61, 129. 
ggr participle of gfgr 364 with 
R. 2; 567. 

gfgfy 188. 
tTHcrT^ 260 . 

[= tw] 60. 

gg with instrum, or gen. 61, 129. 
gsraw 177. 
tw-riH:, ggPrirfT 186. 
ggg prepos. 58, 184, 185 R. 2. 
ggjT 186. 

ggg with dat. or loc. 90; 146 c.); 

— with inf. 584. 
ggTg with instrum, or gen. 61. 
ggtq 188. 

g qgg »to become” 310; — with 
dat. 85, 88. 

60 R. 2. 

ggioiuin 32, 237; - with gen. 

127, 2°. 
gg^r 199. 
gg 281, esp. R. 2. 

5ra?T; 186. 
ggffggT 77. 
g^ 58, 60, 184, 185. 
gf^rg »with’’ 58, 198. 
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5TT5Tjt_58, 184. 

^rrsTTfr in similes 450 R. 5. 
m%Tin E. 

Vr 509. 

^rry adjective with loc. orsrfff 149; 
— particle 416. 

58, 184, 185 E. 2. 
g° 211, 225. 

129 E. 2. 
tpR 77. 
spur 129 R. 2. 
i*8. 

^qv, fawTFr with loc. 158; — — »to 
be” 3, o 10; — f^rrr express, of 
the predicate 567; — fFrwffl 
with partic. of the pres. 578, 
with gerund 581. 

with dat. 85, 5°; 259 R. 
— »as” 452. 

^Ntifri 154*, 146 6.) 

* 519 R. 1* 

O 

with dat. acc. gen. 89; 

120 d.) 

9 T 597; — put to the present tense 
526, 527; — put to qr s e e qr- 


W f fff with gen. or acc. 120; — 
with infin. 584 R. 2 with N. 

^ 265, 265, 267. 
tsrer, 265 R. 1. 
torn 85, 5°. 

268; — in simileB 450 R. 5. 
1 11 R. 
tcITfT 8o, 5 . 

fenj409, 5°; 414, 1°; 415. 
drkr 265. 

^ 397 with R. 2. 
eRT 418. 
ftrin 42. 

fr particle 416, 417 R. 2. 
tTTpffT 49 N. 
f| 429, 443. 

% with dat. 85, 1°; 216, IV b.) 

fkr 62, 198. 

ffcr?r 96. 

j;, gfHtr 45 R. 

.frj 194i 
|rff: 195. 
f 85, 5°. 
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